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I. lOTRODU^TION 



Itiesfe proceedings ^reflect cont^porary. directions and methodologies of 



r 



sociologic,al research regarding educational' "phejnoiineria in elemdhtary and sec- 
ondary schools* .Tl>ey repi>^ on a conference which brought together 120 per- 
sons ^ for one weekend in' the congenial atTOsj)here of the Asilomar Conference 



Center ^near Monterey. The QbnrSerence, whichl fofcussed upon the sociology of * 
the school, and schooling; was structured aroiind thr'ee objectives: to pro- 

^ 1 " 

vide sociologist^ of education an opportiinity to review past work m their 

»*. . 
field; to explore current educational' problems and the w^ys in which' socio- 

I ■ • 'I : 

.logical.-.research might inform the decisiqns of educational, policy-makers, . 
< ^. " ■ ' ' ' . fli. ■ * . <• 

■ • t ' * \' * 

*..cindJto movew toward an agenda for future , research. ^ * . * 

M • - , . . , . , . .. • 

An extraordinary range-sof ideas relative to t!hese* cbpectives actually^ 

I emerged, both from ^papers presented and from subs,equent* discmssiens. * Jn fact 
\ ♦ ■ . ; . ' • > • 

so many wpre^ the viewpoints and proposals Vfhat an.'M^equa,1;e ,S\naraary at tlie 
^ . * i ' , ^ ' " : ■ 1 1 ' ^ ^ * [ 

time of thej conference was not possible. » Withlgublibatipn o'f , '^e proceedings 

readers may*, now attempt their own synthesis. ' To provjLdeHnitial.'brientatioSi 
ifor this taskAthe &>ll^ow]^ng, bi^iefl o^Dselfva^ioVa are /^^^ \ • 



■ 1 



the outset, all three concerns *of th§ coirferene'e were addressed in 



'1.,, 

jaTfles Bi|iwell's\ opening paper which set the .tone ifor.the discussion grpups 

' : i \. ' i A' ' s . ; ' . 

immfediatejy following, and laid the groundwork upon which" subsequent sjt)eakers 

i ' * ' ^ ^ ' ■ ^. • ^ , • . ^ 

' j * ' v I 

were able' to" build. Burton Clark/ the. second speaker, Exemplifies the socio-^ 



legist as policj^-adviser. 



J 



As a member of the Pai^el on* Y9uth of the Pres^i- » 



4 - ' ♦.I 



(fent's Science Advispry Cpramittee/ Prpfessor Ciark washable tb btief;the con-- 
ference on the background to the Committee's recommendations regardihg tfte 
future of secondary education. Regarding the relationship between aocioiogi- 




cal research and educational ^licy., Clark, made the" poicit that researchers 



have yet. to generate an adequate knowledge base. Wtj^e'.many changes are 

taking place in 'schools, if only ix\ terms of variations in organizational 

* * 

^tfucture, we have little tested knowledge upon whi^h to base policy recom- 

mendations. ' Consequently, policy recoirtmendatiohs from the Partel on Youth 

were -framed in the fgkm of propbsals for pilot projects which couli be in- 

/ > . 

^^'.^ -J, ^ 

tensively studied. 

Given tha^t ^there is ^o much remaining to bei%tudied,. the problem be- 
comes one o»f deciding whatj;;o study ^vand by ^what means*, ^ and here, as'. partic- 
ipai^ts frequently noted, values enter the^ picture. Social res'earph aild 
Social policy interact, a;id as |Iugh Mehan and Russell Ellis, ho tJi* pointed out, 
what cJne does, and how one does it, 'should be ref«erred,to the, .kind of wofLi^ 

try.' 

we want for the future. Values,* therefore, enter rather directly "Xnto the^ 



policy and reseajcch 'arenas, ^h^pihg 



agendas *in both. &ploratian of * the 



values |)roblem was lipdtediby time cc nstraints, hut pLt was a central concern, 
espebiaily to perspns involved in desegregation s^tudies,, auid Jai\^e Mercer pro- 



* .P^sed that a fhture conference might 



5 Mediating ^^etween thdt level of 

conceptual models' which helpl ori^er the" phenomena, identify relevant Variables 
, and propose relationships among j them ^icli constitute the hypotheses, to be 

' • ■ r " . . • I \. ' • ■ • 

, .tested. Conceptu'^l jnodels assujue a theoretical 'framework, and theories of ., 

.. • • > '! 1 - ■;. ■ • 1 ■ 

"schpoling aire in short supply. .This'is especially true*wi,th jegard to the 
' Central activity in schools: classroom instruction, as dreeben. points out» in. 

< ^ \- . ' > " . - \ ' ^ • V 

, . his book on teacl^ng." Responding to the deficiency of thepry, „Spady* ^re- V 
sented .to the iSSnference an extremely interesting model ojE' teacher. behaj>ior, ■ 
in part from Weber's' categories of legitimate p6werVor j^fithor^ty.* 



focus u^on the issue. 



is 

L ctcttia 



values ahd ctctiial research activity are 



\ 



Wfiile Spady*s model is deductive, working from theory., to data, Mehan 



PAresented an alternative inductive approach, moving from observatiq|pi to con-- 
ceptu^lizatio^. From Mehan's research participants gained insight into the 
yays in ^ich values, again, shape one's view of £he world. Specifically,^ 
Mehan showed how a teacher is likely to interact with^ students in ways« whicfi 

help construct 'and sustain the teacher's definition of social reality, This 

\ — » * ' • . • / 

\ . • • 

paper, aroused wide interest as an excut^le of the potential of ,ethnometl\odol- 
ogy for unravelling the complexities of classroom, processes, : Certainly nohe 
of the conferees will again accept results of primary grade te^ts as "h^rd" < 
datal , . 

The problem of research methodology was also a mean focus of Eliza- 
ibeth Cohen's paper, the last to bk presented at the* conferehce. Professor 
Cohen made A, strong plea for expe;:imen.tal rather than survey designs, using 

A • . ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

Ithe example of .her own work with :.ntelnrention strategies to xss^zov^ lepiming 



outcomes for iiain()rity students in 
^so argued .for es 



cussion. Mercer 



integrated classrooms. In subsequent dis-^ 

• 1 ' , ' ■\ ' • 

perim^n^s aimed, at isolating in-school 



1 



factors which ^|in|iibit 'academic acijdLeVament among ^nority youngs ters,_ In 



minority 



'11- 



11, 



fact, she out3,tLn2d . nine separate characteristics ibf schoolfe^hich may serve 

Status structure, cind could function there- 



to replicate the overall societal 

fore I to keiep ciinDrity children inf a s\ibordinate role, even with regard to 
academic*^ achievement, ^ ' • * \ ' 

The above, -^en, are a few of the points touched ijpon at the confert:^ 

many, of ' 



^ ' As ,{5rie might anticipate from a meeting which b^^Ojught together 

the most able schpiars in tKe sociology of education, tjhe quality of discus- 



• . sion was .unusually liigh^^ ,Also unusucil, though regrettably not recordable. 



was tlie' positive spi^irit^pf tfie conference, ^ 



tii\the content and the *spirit 



V 



ERIC 



1^* « ' 



enabled u.ci|)an 6s to leave wit*h a sense of having grovm Somewhat, both 
as persdHs professionals, and with renewed coinraitment to the chal- 



lenges 



the speak 



ea<i which the conference revealed^ 
P 



ograii chairman, and piroceedings, editor, it remains for me to 



srs, se 



express tjhe sincpre gratitude of tha-pragram. committee and SEA executive to 



sion chairpersons, discussants, and all ^ who helped with 



the conference ^ixangements. *Also^ we would likd* to acknowledge our indebt- , 



edness to the offi 
'nful co-sponsorship 
to whom we are ex 



ci^als of the National Institute of Education wh6se thought- 
and funding ensured the success of the enterprise, and 



remely 'grateful. 



David'W. O'She^" 



University of CciJLlfomia,' Los Angeles 
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SOCIOLOGY OF SCHOOLING 



ADD/^SS BY CHARLES E. BIDWELL 
UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 



, -,The sociology of education now is a big success and a fairly big 

. business, t'ew iss^^ of the major or minor journal^ appear without ar- . . 

'\ • ' . 

tide that is aboift /education or useg some schooling variable prominently • 

The journal, Sociology of Education , no^ is securely ensconced among the 

ASA publications. / James Coleman demonstrated that , large-scale pollcy-cen- 

terec^ research cap, be conducted by sociologists witih debatpible (and debated) 

but by no means jlndefensible trade-offs between spied and care. His topic ^ 

of course, was dquality pf access, to schooling. Two ^f the most successful 

of the Office ok Education R and D Centers incorporate ma jo: program^ of 

sociological research. The Carnegie Commission on R.gher Elucatioifi has draw^ 



heavily on the 
^tended, * 



Th^srd ij isbmethi 



Ten years 




ideas and research .of sociologists. This li 




tho 



3t could be ex- 



igh, less 



than .satisfying abcut all of this, \ 



wrote that there were precious few serious 
ies of educational organizau-orj/ and, I could haVjS said the 
easily about any educational topip within 'the 'purvi^ew of sociologis 




sqcio logical stud- 
same Dt^t as 



That's no longer true; at home, when each year we sit down to assemble a 

X ' " - i ' ■ ' ' • 

reading list for our* doctoral students in the •sociology of education/ we 
f have a massive literature to sift through, ^^t^we don't have much trou^Dle 




deluding most ofj^t as not particularly useful for our students, 

'Why? It'has little fco do with the technical (i[uali1^ of work in 



oui 



field. Many of the papers and monographs that we eij:clude have appropriate 
' .designs and use c*areful measurement/ and sophjji'sticalied means of analysis,^ 



The difficulty com^s instead from failures of sociological imagination and 
less thkn searching attentioa to what schools are like as' social and moral / 
orders and what the experience o^ schooling is like for the people who par- 
ticip^te in it — students, teachers, and administrators • 

^ Paiiadoxically^ the^ larger number of sociologists whp .have included 
educational variables in- theix research have been more interested iffp adults 
than "children or youth. Theirs*, of course,, cire-..the studies of social mobil- 
itj^^ and ^ot:cupational attainment, which Ijave been dominant in the United, 
States and in Britain and on the continent as well. For these sociologists 
educattion enters mainly as a resource that people can use to maximize their 
life chances, and^the principal qu^^tion is whether having* mSre or less of 
the resource is associated with higher or lower levels of occupational at- 
taiiunent. Thes^ studies^ have been, a proving ground for advanced techniques 
of multivariate analysis, and so the variables must be quantifiable — ^s in- 
terval scales if at all possible. Years, of schooling attained i^ an obvious 
ccmdidate. ' ^, * . . 

The .;cesult is that we don't know ye'iy niuch about. 'what 'ki|>'d bf a'X^-^ 
..source schooling is — indeed whether it' rejjresents/onef' ife'q^^fece or,« several^ 
different kinds of resources (certificates, varieties pf intellectual train;*- 
ing/ mbtivatLon and "learning to learn," repeirtories pf modes of conduct, „ 
noral* orientations &d value, comm. tments, to name a few of the many possi- 
b;Llities). We^also know little, dbout low these resources are formed or ac- 
quired — through vrtiat processes,, .under vhat .conditions, ^n what:. kinds of s^et- 

■ ^ ' < . ' ;^ 

tings, acQong what kinds of stvdei^t^. tlor dq we know as much as we^mightl 

\t , ' * * , ^ ' . 

(though this, is ,not immediate^ topic) about the ways in which peifsons with 



differing amounts— -let alone 



kinds — of Schooling resources, enter the labor 



market, or about the processes^ governing the use of these resources^ in sujp- 
sequent occupational participation. Moreover, many other kinds of social 
paijticipation (in the fafiuily, in religious life, in civic affairs/ for ex»- 
aii5)le) ar« neglected. * * ^ * ^ 

Some of the underbrush surrounding thes6 matters now at last is* 



being cut away, by such sociologi^sts as Althauser, Coleman, and Rossi, ^ 

Althauser's research (in press) on the occupational participation of Iiitrhly 

educated blacks and whites (and by their wiVes)^ is especially interesting ; 

as it suggests how occupational life chances, affected differently by yea^rs 

of schooling and kinds of schobling for blacks and whites, may have differ- 

ent consequences for patterns of family life and thus for the experiences , 

» ♦ 

in scHool o'f their children. , • . . 

Althauser found that among his^lSlack families, because the men real- 
ized incomes a good bit lower than the incomes of their white -educational 
peers, wives were more likely ^to work (and to work fuil-tim^}, especially 
when the children vere young arid expenses high.^ |Jow several economiits in- 
terested in, "human capital formation" in the family have found that when tile 
wife is employed full-time diiring her children's early years, -the children , 
show flower rates of gain in language learning than when the wife .works less 
and presumably spends more time with her children. ' And this* finding iS mosi|r 
markei^among upper status families. If th^se findings are true, then black 

children a€ high SES are more likely to enter school with cognitive deficits' 

^ t 
(in relation to white children of parents of similar social class), despite 

• • * 

. i.4 . 

the high levels of education of their parents.* » 



ti a similar vein; we should not forget' the work of Kohji (1969), 
Inkeles (1955), and pthers wRich suggests thalt parents* experieiibes at work 



loops atross generations, mediated by tl^e conseqjiepces of certain qualita- ' 



color 'tihe ways they 'raise their 'children—practices that g\irely affect wh^t , 
these ^children do and learn at School (amounts and kinds* ofj punishment, / ' 
amount^ and tima^ng qf independence \training and^so on) • And the probability 
that parents • work Experience wilj. be of one or another k^nd — say, .the in- 
tensity of supervi^oi^v that they expedience — will he ^ffeptgd'by their occu- 
patiorial life lhances'and therefore by the schooling resources that, thpy 

cQiDmsmd* ' • • j ' . ' 

Sp here is thk fifst of the evening* si iro'^als — that schooling must, be 

' • * . )% ^ 

seen* as extendihg through timg and as such may involve iioportant fee*d-back ^ J 

■ t ' 

tive and quantitative ^riations in the educational attainment of pafei\ts, 
that is, consequences for their own lif^ chances. We sociologists ought to 

be intrtgued by this possibility — perhaps an i|lteresting nia:^r,iage of studi^s 

- ^ ' ' ' 

of* schgoling and of education and adult socia]^ participati-on. 

This brings me to a second moral— that studies of schooling must be 

' . ■ ' • • ■ > .' . ' - 

'linformed by a concern for what it is about, schooling th^t counts for atu- ^ 
dents a^d later as adults. Value neutralijty in its current, vulgar, sense is 
not for us. No defense of solely theory-guided research on education *{a 
rare compound in axiy eve^t) that I have ever heaird is very convincing. 

j^JJothing about schools or schooling as type cases of, say, socializing ojfgani- 
zations or of one or another distinctive variety of sociali2:ation to me jus- 
tifies the scope or the cost of our enterprise. Certainly -such ideas as 
these are hardly uppermost in the .inxrtds of ouf: patrons • * / • 

* But concern for what counts for students is not enough.' ftn equal*''con- 



4 ' 



ceirn must be for what counts for sch6ols, a concern for variables) that are 
manipulable ones in 's.chools or schooling. Sociologist^have a remcpckable fa-^^' !, _ V 



■v "X-^ 



.. r * 



•■ • '* ' •. ' 

'cility for sliudying things that nobody can do much about— not in .a lifetime 

anyway y'ithout a revolution » Partly this facility comes from a commendaitJle 

interest in the core elements of- societies — their clas^ strudtures, cultural 

, and political cleavages, "b^sic values" and the like. Partly, too, it .comes ^ 
*■ . . « . , • , # 

from ingrdined habit; of course we have to include sdme ^ES dimensions .in 

our design becalilse they almost'' always "account for" a lot (Df the varianpe in 

' ' i * 1 ' ' * . ' . • ' 

eve^thing el'se. - . ' ' ' * * . 

' Btit whatever pthe raason, when L rea'd our literature and ask* mysLelf 
. what' difference the*'^ihdings mi*ght make for ^roaderNeducational 'of local ' ^ J 

'A. • ^ ■■ •: •- %. •■ ' "^^ -x^*. /■ ' [ ^ ' ' 

-.. school policies I. usually say, "Not'"'muchl " 'Ta^e Jencks ' . Inequality Cl972) . 

' • . •■ ' - V ^ ' ' • ■/""t'^ . . , 

This book, though it, has many virtues, is a classic failure to thinks abjbu^ / 

what is manipulable. Beginning with the que^jon, "How can iiKjoipe differ- 

ences in the U* S» population bev reduced?" (ceittalr^ly"- a ,jmajor [quegtign an^^ /'^ . ^ 

. ^one that reflects 

' adults)^ Jencks 
. * 

sin^sle.ryear^. attained) doe^'" not have 'tfiticb^ eongei^eHce for^dl^^ ^ \* V^-,'' 

personal .incoiUQ gtafeamSj/'^VJho gVer^ thjiu^t" ti\^t-^it;j;cojy^^ o#*st:haol-^ . . _ 





' "f more ""gtrigss to^'tifie back Sf gqualitiy -of Bdticgjiiipnal Op^o1ftuni't;V tColemaft et' ' ' : 
•. J'^al^.f^,19^6%^e Agiin vfe fih^' a Icoiran^^^le coijgefh' foas what cotints fbr^ studeiits e.' f 
, > -t^-j^heth^er mei^ gerj. soj^^ttiix^ like e^ual^^hcyres. of schocjling ^and^^hat differignce^^./^ y 
' i?; /^ui\e<itiar sh'lf es';ia^ tiiah lijyely^con-^4 .J' 

^c§rn for w^t Qount?s fgr sohgol? ^d^^what d;tfferencnss!^thes''e jbhitigs miglit.-have 
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Bie xxnif pf indlysis in the ESQ stydy is the school. As we all know 



well^^.much'in^re. of 'the variance in learning among students in the saiupled^ 
; schools was withlil schools than between schools. This shows up again in 
the^ Harvard reanaiiyses of the EEO data, and.^^ihese sl^ow eVen .weaker ^effects 
of ^chool variables -on learning than did the 'original EEO findings. In any 
* event^w.e haf^ folinn out how difficult it is ,to alter the pupil ^composition, 
of ^entire schools; Icertainly the means to d0 so are «not securely xn the 
hands of school officials or school boards. Perhaps schools could do^ soiae^ 

I. ■ " ' '■ ' - ■ i 

^ng to hire jbjetter qualified teachers and giv,e more attention^ to their ^ 

I 

the EEO findings 



^Jc^wledge/ , verbal facility, anc3i s6 on. Even if they did# 
• . !c -clon't fpirecasV lyery marl5p4^5adLh^' rk'tes of*student5' 3 

, ../''fehall^Vsfigg^^l: ip a.^^ thi5i'^mky**.n?^t jje^-q \ v, *' X ;-: j 



learning, but as I 



, ..^.sumes thatti*w4|l>i,n-icho9ijv^aria^ce, is tp.be^ aJ;tJribifte^,3:Q effJbts"'on l^^^ing. ^ ' , 
. thijif have jio •direct. .connection with schoots~&ridly ^»vnQ3i'gK^^ attrl-.^. - ^- 

^ iut&$ / aihong others.v v^ < . r _ ^ , ^ • .-'X^* v v r i :Vv * ' "^''^ ..-^.•.•^ v.. , 

,v.^- • ^%^/-'S^tj not^pfitcesj^Apily. Ve knbw^^tiiS^ there^'q^^ b^a ,1^^^ ^^/^ ^-^.^^ 

" *'witjij^n ,a scrhoollfroia one* classroom* to /anotheir, in^jnany^ atti^ibu^^ that jnaj^. be' 
*l<^perti;;xent to'learnlng— cQridi^io^/, *sfe^€nt'Vonns 

Mcilities,..to name a £e^4 Such VajciAtioft^^ouid j>e nipa^ marKfed in^^the Jii^rJjt.. , 
ai^q^i; ;whfer«. tracking 're^r.sIAts Aagfe'sotensp'n. (l'^7b)' aiy^^ ' *, 

laid.oat far, ua,an interestj^g *art^" pf.piroposil^^ itj^,so-~ ^ 

' JkcA^ls pr,(SperjUes, ai«i cpfts^qi^ences. ^pr v^a:atie^s.pr le^ami^a/ but. I 4K^. no,^ ^ 




✓ 



leaJTiing may indeed vary by track, inde^jendenfely of unit and compositional 
attrijjiutes of schools', and that a schoc^l's facilitie^arid services to stur' 
dents* are in fact iinequally distribut.ed* to tracks. 



Schools can. alter much more ea^ilyl^eir inte3^al characteristics 

(e.g., the al3,ocation of teaxjiers and students to classrocSras, tihe distribu- 

» <^ • V , ' , 

tion of supplies, and services) than they can the attributes of their environ- 

ments. I thinJj: that we s^iould'be attending much more cind more syst^mati- 

cally to. the internal variability of schools — to their several kinds in- 

temal division of "labor, to .\ise this term broadly. -Not only are we likely 

to be stu4ying manipulable variables, we will get much cloiser to the reali- 

ties and perhaps the luxcjerstanding of processes of schooling than* we have , ' 

so far • » 

r ' • 
To return to EEO, it has Struck me how few organizational 'variables 

ti^ere are ,in that study. Resourcep yes, but not such things as ^variation in^ 

'^supervisory practices or in the djlff^entiation of administrative tasks. I 

hf^ye' just said that this report is le$s useful than it could be because its 

i 



I 

4 



j„'iavel, of . ^aggregation was too high. I think it also was ^oo, low. Schools, 
v-"^^fte^..«aja/, .are/^^^ of schpol^systems ,^with central adicinis Rations and a 
* .^^.«^ Vai;i^^tiriof''' s\q? and managerial practices. Polit:ies *4boufe such mat- 



r ' . "\.tei25*aSr, resotirce distribution and types 'of instructional prograiiys and sup- 



1- 




wlth^ 



Jtwork.x^f_tea,6hi*3fS, c6uaS«ilo>fs and others who deal diaectly with students, 
lite . *!Eiiere is^lbnfe eviSence" "^o suggest that a^ministi^ai:iv,e practices do 

' • makk. a- difference ^ior^^k kii^^^ services that "peqple-processing" organi- 




not to the point of absolute rigidity) by sucft "parameters" 



as size and 



fiscal support. What ai^out schools? 

A Chicago colleague, John Kasarda, and 1 have just finished a study 
that pursues \jiis question, using data f rom .e&ch school district in Colorado 
(Bidwell & Ka^arda, in press). ^ We have found that net of pDnununity ethnic, 
social class and educational attributes, and net of the' district's own fis- 
cal resQurce bas^ and size op student population, we can ac|:ount for atout" 
25 percent of the vajfiance/ in aggregate levels of student achievement (verbal 
and quantitative, measured for hi^h school stu4!§nts) yith t!iree .variables — 
the percentage of teachers with Master's degrees, the ratio of all non-j 
clerical administrative staff to professional "front-iline" staff and the 



ratio Qf students to tQachers7-each of these variables con^ated for the 



tire system. 



^ This study is af :?ough first ^proximation, but; I find it suggestive. 



en- 



f the 



and 



Th.e strongest effects are frgm the two variables that measuire aspects o 
system's division of labor. Teachers* qualifications (to the ^tent that 
these are indicated by degrees 'held) have effects- about on^-half the stjrength 
of each of the others. As the ratio of students to teacherjs goes down 

' ■ \. .\ ' 

as the ratio of adminis traijprs to front-line pfofessionals goes down, ifates 
of student achievement rise., * , , * t 

Equally interesting, the size and resources of the district and the 
chai:acteri sties o'f its co^unity hac[ only indirect effects on student achieve- 
meat through teacher qualifications and the professional-administrative divi-, 
sioV of labor. 

If one can beli'eve our findings,*" then if a scljiool syjstem waots to maxi- 



mize student achievement it will not worry about increments |:o faciliti^es (as 
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I 

ill, 



per EEO ^r^cbll , there w^re no direct gafchs frort- fiscal resources to achieve- 
.ment indicating unniea^sured intervening variables--but instead invest heavily . 
in weli'-qualified teachers, keeping the student- teacher ratio low. And it 
-Will try. not to divert ):e sources away from professional staff and into 



istrataive overhead • Here' 
ters administrative inten 



sit^y {Of course, affluent districts can have 



They hire teachers faster 



admin- 
there lis 'a dilemma, since specialization alsb fos- 

1 \ ' 



VDOV3 



of every thingf,- and ou£ fiiding^ show^that they -do. But here I , am talk^^ng 
about proportional in^es t bents By thejway, out findings suggest one way 
iA which big systems fink'^th&ir "freec^oid tcmaneuye;^ sharply constrained. 



than administrators, a good* thing, bijit not ai: a 



tliere 



rate to' matcti their pupil population, a bad thing,' (So, in our d^ta ti 

is' a we'ak zero-order correlation between size and achievenfe'nt. )^ 

' ^ - • / . . I * ' • 

At any rate', my ma|^n purpose here is to illustrate just hcfW in^rtzant 

a school system's interne! division of labor may be for students' leccriing 

i - <. ' • • ' 

therefore tt .it we sociologistsf take a much harden;, eloser 



and to argue 
at this Relationship and 



and schooling. There is 

•findings are; spurious or 

i - ' ' 

For example, our 
agers— superintendents , 
on. With better data ve 
the size of ! components of 



an^ plant , management. 



sionals— perhaps to a 
j^stration, fWe might 



al^;o 
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lithers iiaying to 6o witH school ,^ystem organization 



lot we don't 



fcr 



look 



JcriQW— -aside' from Jwh^th&r om> Colorado 

"'1^^ 



if 'no.t, whether thfey eire gengralizabl-e.. 



f 



)iata lun^ I together ajl kinds of school district man- 
pfincipals, supeirtrisorsw,' business managers, .cuid so 
(toulii be ,more,kPrecise^ We. cov^ld separately pleasure 
an administrative si^^ffr*-aupervisors vs,, business* 



contribution of a higi latio ,of adminiiStjjative persons to front-line 



example. Maybe ^th^n we could speci 



pj^oportic^ately , 



fy the negative 



leavy investanent in centralizec 



try to discover vairying contributions of differing 



profes- 
adm|.n- 
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1 



way^r of administering the academic work of a school system to student ieafi^r/ 
* ^ingl Does 'it make a* difference, for .example, Sf a schpol system jnakjes heavy, 
*use df spe'cialist-^supervisors or relies- on gei^eralis'ts-Tprincipals^and, as- , 



sistant- s\4?erihtenSen^ for'instructiSh,is^y? '.Does, itvmak^ a difference if 
a school system 'employs functionally-differentiated gjupervision (^..g^f as-; 
. sistant superintendents for elei&enta^ 4nd High school^) o'r an^ar^ea div^siQn 

' ^ . ' ' ' *v ... ' S-: " ^ , / 

. of administrative Tabor (e.g^ , /assistant sup6j;iritendents flTr sub'-rdis,trictsXt 
Do these diffeifent*' administratis patterns vary in theii?' df fect^on Btudentej 
learning as other conditions of the scfibol system^, vary? If teabhers^ a^e/^not 

well-qualified-^i$ intenSivd^specialist-sugerVif^^ unusuallyr good and an, ,] 

t ' : ' ^ ' ; . ^ • V> ^ ' ' . , . "i 

economically-efficient f>ractice? .If the, student body is cjuite heterogeneous 

' ^ * , • *' ' ^ '\ » ' * . * * * 

*. in ability or motivation, do' teachers perfoai^m fcietter^i:^ l^ft to^ themselv^ ko[ 
adapt' their teaching to tfie charaater of their om student^ or will they Ijen- 

^ efit from regular siipervisijpn?' . '-fr^*.' ' ' , ^ •/ 

we hdve found that small .systems have a low proportion of "a<i^iir(^str^- 
tive jstaff (though size has an insigni^^c^LnJi effect op^ the.: propoVj^on^vOf rpxx" 
teaching front-line professional^) . .Does this mean that ^Il^^small iyate^ / 
have. the advantage in fostering student learning? (Small Systems have Idwer 
prbportions of Master's degree-holders among their^ teachers, l^ut rd:aeinber 

that this measure of teacher qualification i;s a good bit weaker in its ef- . 
♦ . * ' * • ^ 

jifects on studen/ts'/acad^joic achievement than^ihe division of staff labor.) 

' i: ^ ' ^ • ■ ■ " , 

^4^*^^j^^er and Gump (1964) have it^gued that small high^^schodls .give students a 

disproportionate chance to* participate in a variety Of extra-curricular ac- 

* <- ' - ' ^ ■ ' , 

tiVities |[indeefi force thejpti to participate) becau'^e the students are few 

while the ,e:<;;tra-curri£:ulum is ve'py much alike in itS format in high schools 

of all sizes J -Spady (1970) ''an^ Rehberg and Schafe^f, (1968) have shown that 



'^to^-'curripular^particip^ Pl^osztive effects on students' aspirations 

W . ^ * ' i' ' .1, '•' *. ' , ' 

\aiid Achieve: nents. Now sinaljl high scH.6<>is ^or the nost part are in small , 

(jschool district^ .H^avii^ we .erred in placing much faith in school, district 

e6n$oiittftkbn--o.verismf)hasiziitg the significance of facilities in schooling 

' ajid linderemphasizing t|i«t s?.gnif icance. o£ te.achers and of direct participa- 



,tipa'by students in „a vj^iWat^d ^chooX liife."? . «* 



;\|ha^teye3r Uje^ansvi^^ to slich questions, as ^Ji^pieSe^ I think we could pay 
Mudn mpiSe .attention thjanlwfe .have so far\to thfe.fofnlal organization of school 
gfSnp^S^^^ i4^d .of sGhpqls 5bS'well) .as incorporating mpc 



Dortant elements of* 



Such studies are -be seen ^3 neither an ^rrelevant aspect ^of * 



|a .^raiiclir^ education .schools ^^alj.^d. "ec^ucatioftal administration /*t nor an 
inor part, 



; J irrelevant and .^linor part, of "brganizational research," They may be right 
at thQ .center of the sociolo^/ of 'schooling. And they deal with variables 
" that.«^e; pdmpajcativel'^ 'SpeaJcing, manipulablQ". ^ - ' ' 



1 * 



'flfi^e'- remarks bring me to the next of my morals — a very truistic and 



obvious one, but not much honored by Sociologists of education. We must 
. lD<Jk closelylat work of-^.tjeachers and others in what X have .called the 

: - ' \ 

front-line professional staff of school, systems. Anqthdr Chicago. colleague, 

"'T % - > ' \ • 

jCavid Wiley (1973), working over the Detroit area portion of the EEO data, 

li^s found that if a term for the average number of hours per school ..year 

- spent by students in s,chool is added to the EEO eq[uafclo|iSi., the variance in 

^Students* achieven^t test performance attributable to schooling rises sub- 
it. ' X • ' ♦ -^U^ 

.stantially, from. 14 to 27 percentage points according to the dependent vari- 
able used. This ^ffe^t holds up acioss schools of varying facilities, teach- 
er qualifications,- and student composition. It seems perfectly reasonable, 
t^en,' to suppose that amount of ex|)osure to scflbql. i&, in ijarge* part a measure 



1 



' • * * * 

of exposure to instiruction; .t;o ideas aiA infori^tioh and *the variety of 
things we sometimes call "curricttlar-coritentr " b\it also, to teat^hers and . 
teaching r to who teachers ^i:e, to the ways they order classroom life and 

■ I •• ■ > \' '- 

f elate ,to students, and tp the ways they order and present "cont^n}:." 

In my remarks, on the formal organisation of school systems I said 
nothing about the variables that must intervene between teachers' qualifica- 
tions, or the proportioaatfe ^ rates at which these systems hire teachers and 
other professionals, and students' learning. Kasa^tda aAd I know nothing * 
I about such matters fc^r out Colorado systems, hor do amy of us know nearly, , 
as much aibout them generally as; we^ might or should. Yet here wfe come right 
to the heart of the -sopiology of schobling." . ^ • 

^ ' Dan Lortie .^1975) in a subtle and revealijig analysis of teachers' 
work--unfortunately a rarity in oUr literature — show§ among other things how 
enclosed"* teachers are within their classrooms, how weak are their *tias to 

> » * 

colleagues, and how much they derive their rewards at work ftom classroom 
life (from the personal response of their s^^CLdents" and the fragile day-to- 

• ^ . - ' . 'A ^ ' 

da^ evidence of learning) • Ties to colleagues and colleague controls and 

^surveillance are probably less in roost professions than we often suppose 

(vizi/^Freidson's (1970) studies of physicians) , .but teachers are undoubtedly- 

something of a J.imiting case.- . / » i 

If this isL^enerally so* .(^nd I think it is), then it is obviously im- 

portant for us to know a great deal nibre tham at present about variation in 
• * ^. • ♦ • 

' ' J* * 

teachers' teaching (and in other of'' their relations^ with students) amd its 
sources. Our Colorado findinc(3 ^ay only that^more teachers amd related pro- 
fessionals make a difference for students; 111 point of f^ct they may indicate 
nothing more. Variation in ^mounts amd kinds of instructional supervision. 
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<Si the kinds'- 



IJve suggested, may haV6 little effec^ on- teachers siinply^be- ^ 



* % cauSe teachers' work is so inclosed within classrooms. 



But we mas 



t be c 



areful. Ronald Corwin (in press), will soon riemind . 



' , us in print that th^lie'arie varieties of autonomy; that, for example,^ there, . 
is a considerable gulf •between autonomy born of exp^tness and autorioipy" by 

— . ' '. ' ' d' ' 

dfefault or neglect. In many schools' teachers*' autonomy ds of the second 
I^ind, and it remains an important empirical questi^on hpw ^the enclosure of 
teachers affects their conduct in teaching and theiJ^* relatione Vith col** 
leagueSs under varying modes* of supervision. /This is a question that bears 

' -■** " • ■ I,. . . • . ■ t ^ 

f looking into. 

*• Nevertheless, teacher^" work wili be. a.^ood deal influenced by' 
teacher^ themselves and by tLeir pupils", whate^j-er the supervisory rood^.- 
.Lqrtie'^s studies suggest ^that teachers aife siibfetantially. dependent, on ^theiif^ 
studexits\ for rewards What does this mean for feeachers,* work — for the de- , . 
Tnands that teachers "make of students academi^cally and as dxscip^lin^riansTv 
How' does ±iis relationship vary with the age ff students, the specialization 
- .0^ the classroom, the teacher's. level of skil|L iA . teaching and siibject-matter 
Competence,, or the teacher's public reputaticjn? Bill 'Spady will haVe 'more 

to say abQut such questions tomorrow/ so I^lif. say no more here except to 

♦ ' ' ^ * * \ 

stress their high importance* 

Bu1^. ,L. should note that*we mighb loolTWiC^e closely, at .the ^bearing of 
y ' - * I , ^ . ' 

school*and (Classroom 3tudent siibcultures on the kinds of ^incentives -that 

students hold, out to their teachers, the de'^ree^ to which- they puni3h rather 




tham reward 



(indirectly by faij.ing to respohd td teabhing, as well as^ di- 



rectly) , the degree to which they coopt th^ 
, is Waller's^ (1932/ image of teachers and" s 



4^, 



. To put the point too dimply, 
:udents as "fighting groups" for- 
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v • • » . ^ 
ever engaged in th^.. "battle of the reqxxirements" still.valid; hgw widely, and 

under what conditi&ns?-' What other varieties- of student-teacher relations 
might we observe, junder what conditions? . Most in^xjrtantr what consequences 
do these phenomenA have for how teachers teach and what students learn? It. 
is *espec:ially impDrtant "to look at the socipmetry oi classroSras, ta 'identify 
student leaders, and to see how they arxd teachers cue bne another and pego-r 
tiate the classroom order. • ' 

I shall not say much more than;this abpUt studies of student ^subcul- 
tures, nor much cibout those of student cojmposition or relations among stu- 
dents. I have taken as my task 'to .point, .tip some un*e?^lored terjfitory , ;and* 
4 so far as peer effects on academic achievement and aspiration cire concerned, 
the explorers now are out in numbers with good preliminary maps. This is 
important, work substantially advanced by McDiU's excellent studies (e.g., ^ 

* ' McDill Sl Rigsby, 1973) and HausA's (1970T cautionary .tale^. Pfe 'wait^fpr ' 
: ,tjae reports to come in. • , * ' ^' \ " *' 

But what do we know about teachers' siibcultures*and the differences - 
V. they may make for the ways teachers do their work? I hs^Mpeen. xascinated . 

* ,and.heairtened to find in my own research on colleges and universities' tHat * 
there da seem to be differentiable faculty subcultures, centered on £^ofes-^* 

* sors' conceptions of the functions of higher Education, the aims of teaching ^ 

• ' - ^ , *' ^ ^ 

and scholarship and their conceptions of their own proper rol^s as, teachers , ^ . 

/ ^ . ' ■ * . . ' ' . • 

and scholars. These sub.cultures show certain continuities with the differr 



*xng varieties of rhetoric and belief that Lawrence Veysey (1965) found for 
the eaurly years of the'American universities-- general training of the. in- 
tellect^, the preparation of academic specialists, and a utilitarian vp!ew df 
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• ' * the* college cu^ricuXum. MoieoveV, tiiere appeaf 4o be'dertain systematic 
xelationshit)s between tHe' social' organization* of colleges *and*\iniverHtues 

» * « * • • » t * . ^ r * . ' » . 

- ai^d th«ir -lacation\in ttiis* subcui'tural space—the division ,^d'f /faculliy , 
labot, th^ time ^ven .to urtder graduate, students, th^ varieties of ties.be- 

' ' ^ ^ ' '/ ' ' l] 1 '• ' ^ • ' 

tween students* Ahd teachers , and the demands that teactijefs luaka o:^ their 
students. ^ * ' » ^' « ' ' 

\ i' WoiiXd we finji^ some^fiUng' similar inr^el^nfentary and^ high schjbol^^V ' » ^ 
Presumably lower school teache^ are les^ colleg?.al th<in professors/^ per- # ; • 
haps lesfe self-conscious about tJaeir w6rk. l^t if*'at ar^' scfhpol le^fel.-Or , 

in one or another sector ♦of education w^ do fiijifl 3uch' t^achet^.^ubcultufe*/^ . , 

' " ^' ' ' . - • '-*''v ' * ' 

, and, they do affect teachers' work, what then might be," the .cd^^uenqe^^JEor f ^ ; 

stiittents?. ^ • ' : V • . *s ^ »' ' V , ' - ^• 

/ , We now are making J a good beginning .toward ^^fe^i^g how ^thV,; so ci£^ • 

gani^zation of inst^ction riiay affect what students leiuqi — they consequences / . 

' / ' e * \ '\ \ • ' \ • ""'^ • ' \' * " f-^ 

j of Varieties,. of incenti>v6s. for, /student^' of variati'on./in the pacing ^nd • \ 
/ content^ of f^eoljack aObout' their, accc>mp;Lishmen.ts, of Various fonn^ o^f soli- ' \ 



darity in th^ learning * grdtip (especially variation Iq the inixifure'^^/. coDp^-; * ^ 
erative and competitive relations "anon^ studehts^i^V^ ^f*-*'^^ e^ptoiallyr*^ " 



of the# current .research o% McPartlaAd at Hppkins w3 Cohen at S,tan^olfd* ^We 
have alr^adi^ s6jen tha\ aspectq of giassrojom cOri^sitio^n an^'schqbl policies . 
oh Such matters as gr^^^ or ^"o^en clas^tobms" can inflv^ejncQ the sopial*^ , 
.organization of ins true ti^^.. So can ,teacheps*aS th^ defijie imd set, tasks, 
give their own reward^ and punishments, give, shape to the social struqtijre 



qf classroom actlvi.ty— indeed as they take a more passive gr^ a<^tiVe,- stance 
toward such matters aS these. "In .some very limited 'observations at Chicago 
in so-called "open classrooms" in elementary schpols we Ijiave -found quite 



■ \ 
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wide variations in student competitiveness , in"^ the ^salience and cohesiL^e- 
ness of subgroups of students, in in1;ergroup competition artd in depen(^ence 
on peers or teachers for rewards and information about task peirfoi^ance. 
The. teacher's^ practices turn' out to ''be strongly related to these' variations. 
And we find similar but less marked co-variations in^ classrooms of a more 
"traditional" mold'. . . 

in short, I am arguing that" in our concern for student subcultures, ^ 
we not forget t^^at the teacher is an active. principle in schooling, and 
that what he does' must be affected by what he values and believes about his 
work. Basil Bernstein and Pierre Bourdieu would have us bdlieve that cur- 
ricula, teaching practices, and teachers* ^beliefs and values all are in- 
eiuc1;ibly constrained by the structures of knowledge that dominate a so- 
ciety and rfiore particularly characterize and defend its elites. In this 
sense Bourdieu (1^70) can call schooling "syi^qlic violence." I remain to 
be convinced,-* but thi^ again is an in^rtant empirical question, I wourd 

— ■ • • * > 

myself begin an inquiry on this topic^, indeed I have •for higher education, 
with the assumption that teachers' conduct can vary within wide limits and" 
that the problem is to locate sources ,of this variation^ the one hand 
In given structures and problems of work (ef^J, variations in. supervision or 
in the aibility composition of pupil^ groups)^ and on the other in what lieacher^ 
prefer and believe about teaching. " I would guess that these values and be- 
liefs will vary a lot, and an interesting question is to see ^\^ether these 
variations are related to te'aphers' locations in the educational "s^^stem" 
(as/well 4s^to,^eir backgrounds and training). If we caJ locate teacher 
subcultures iife we can ask how they interact With work structures and prbb- 
lems» to affect the work that teachers actually do, ^ . . . 



You will have noted that I seem to have violated' one of my own pre- 

cepts. Teacher subcultures would appear not to be very manipulabLe, though 

^ ' y * 

work structures^ and work problems ij^y be. Perhaps, Nevertheless, we must 

know not only what levers we have for action, but alsc^ the limits| on ac- 
tion, what in schools will' be constraining albng vfith .what will be facili- 
tative, In any event, I am rather disposed to think tiiat inomost occupa- 

tions, no matter how professionalized, occupational subcultures are power-^ 

» ' ' ^1 

• fully fopaed by work * situations* I see no reason to think that* teaching 

is different. If we can In fact find subcultures — constellations of prefer- 

/ * * 

ences and beliefs that have situational loci among schools and school dis- 

1 " 

tricts — then the question remains how much the situations themselves af-^. 
feet the observed constellations., And I have been afgifing that many ele- 
ments in teachers* work situations are indeed manipulable veoriables'. 

Now one last irtoral. .Itost of the studies that I have drawn on this 
evening take academic performance as the dependent variable. I'm happy mat 
this set of variables is gaining favor in oui field; I had, gotten a little 
impatient with thq apparently never ending flow of studies o'f occupational 
•and educational aspiration. • w 

" At viarious points, though, I have referred vaguely to "consequences 
for students" or to "what students learn." I meant to be vague, for I think 
it i's about time to put the sociological imagination to work,^ defining the 



possible outcomes on schooling that- are* likely to be* consequential for so- 
ciety or for the character of lives that peopXe lead. If I am to.be con- 
sistent about the situational dete:paination of the noral aspects of human 
conduct, and belief, perhaps I should say that tlvs only outcomes of schooling 
of any importance are in fact diplomas, and perhaps knowledge, and in'tellec- 



tual skill, ' But I am not sure of ground, and I don't believe "any of us 
is. Moreover, somewhere .people must learn those social; skills and forms 
of Conduct that permit tHem to enter situa^^ions* effectively/ , ^ 

Let me just list a tew of the joossibilities. . 

' * ■' • 

(1) Dreeben (1968) has written a provocative, speculative book 

about norm-learning and its relation* to the social structure • 
of schools. But there is as yet no 4.mp6rtSnt' research- on this 
topic. , . y ' ^ , ^ ^ 

<2) What of that capaibility that the humcin resources economists 
■ call "learning' to learn"?.- ^ , " • ' 

. r (3) What of capacities for primary social relations on the one 

hand and for maintaining solidarity at"^ distance on the other? 

• ♦ V 

(4) What about propensities for social participation—in the polity, 
or in voluntary associations, for excimple? 

/5) What about that o.utlook' toward soci.ety that Shils calls 

"civility"? . ' > 

'This is a conventional enough list; the product of a not very active socio- 

logical imagination. But perhaps it suggests some directions. It would be 

fascinating and probably very important sometime to analyze in prfecise terms 

the moral and cognitive demands ijade on their members by a variety of organ- 

izations and institutions in our^ society—the family/ work, politics and so 

on, to try to s^e how effective iicnools are in producing persons fitted to 

these demaiids, and to follow the 



life coupes of petsons differently pre- 



pared for various kinds and levels pf social part|i,cipation.* We might well 
find little fit and little dif feiifences in life histories. " Bob Dreeben in 



fact now IS planning a first effort of this kind.i v 



And I should stop before, I outline enough tasks for a century's work. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OP SCHOOJLING' 



REPORT FROM DISCUSSION GROUP #1 BY ROBERT WENK^RT 

I ^ 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY | 

' •' ' : ■ '■■ ' ; ■ 

DR. WENKERT: Well, it^s awkward to be the first discusb^nt, because 
if you're fourth then you can say, oh, yes, the other three hive already said 
allithe things ti^t Sirj ,to be said, ^ ' / j 

I shall restrict myself mostly to the issues raided in ity discussion 

t . ^ I" 

group. Let me start with the simplest first, namely, questions of method— 

i 

possibly the least interesting, but at least they open ,the door to the sub*- 

' I ' 

ject. 



There was support in our discussion group for longitudinal rather 



than] or in additiqn 'to, ^cross-sectional ptudies* Ampng those large-scale 
studies which use survey types of material, longitudinal^ studies would get 
at the first moral of Bidwell's pa^er better than cross-*sectional studies* 

The second methodological point was a plea for field resecirch on how'"' 

, day-to-day decisions are made in schools and on the iny:erorganizational dy- 

' \ . / ' ' . 

namics of school districts, that is, on relations betw^een individjaal schools 

and relations between schools and their district office. My impression — per- 
haps this J^s not a good inference — is that, two motives li^^ behind that sug- 
. gestion. One is that field research would p'rovide information about the day- 
to-day happenings within the^ school, its daily activities, which .om eould 
not get by survey methods. .The^.other is that sociologists doing, that kind of > 
research would come to, understand the situations which coi^front the people on 
the scene-*-stqdents, teachers, administrators, cind others. This is 6ssepti^l 
for purposes of ^recommending policy, and foV estahj-ishing credibility. 
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' With these remark^ ^out the kinds of research priorities lihat were 
suggested in the group, jLet me, lead into some of the difficulties ^vthat vere 
raised "and discussed^ These are difficulties in doing policy research, arid 
difficulties; in relations between researchers and the per'sons whp work and . 
Study in thfe schools'. . - ' v 



One :of the difficulties is th^t th|e fii^well patper, while, it^ pointed 

: ' * ! ' I i • ' . / 

but that* teachers are isolated, may have, understated- their vulnerability. 

We, may, cite not only Lortie's study,,' as. Bidwell did, but alsq the work ^y 

I « ' ' . ; • . ' • I ' -"1 - • 

Sa^ason, who has^^corae to call teaching "the lonely profession.]^' The sit- 
, uation of teachers may be evpn worse than Bidwell suggests, and it was pro- 

/ ' ' / ' [■'• 

posed in our group that research people are among the people who make it 

; * . - I . 

worse. That iay when policyLes are^ recomniei^ded or research is done, it travels 

/ ' ' ' / ' I • * 

down the pipeline and lands on the 'teacher. The fingerf points at the teacher. 



1 /- 



il:ed. 



So, not only is the teacher isolajbed, but he or she is; so to speak, the vic- 



tim of changes in, polity.^ I thiiik thai:' field research/. If itv^is well dc3ne. 



r 



would /show whether that; is txue.^ In any casfe, that v^s the assertion. 

The second way* in which tthe relation between the researcher and the 
practitioner is tenuous ^^t b^st and^ alienating at worst is that policies may 
be recommended but they may disturb the vested intesrests of the people on 
the scei^. Now/ I suppose th^t is nothing new. But the point was made that 
nolj oxily are vested .interests/ distvirbe^,\but the ki^owledge prac-jfitioners 
haVe of what happens in schopls is not honored. Tnefre is the presxunption, or 
the implication, \that schoo^' practitioners are ignorant. Their suspicion is 
.aroused, 4nd resentment is ^^reated. It may be ti^e case, in. faxjt/ that re- 
searchers ar^ more ignorant about schooling than^ the practitioners whom they 
are.suppoie3 to enlighten./ 



^ The third difficulty in this ^relation between research .persons and 
prc^cti€ioners arises around the issue of who to decide policyr-is it to 

• . •' ■ ■ . ■[ 

emerge from withift or is it to berimposed from without? And as, I listened 

to the discussion, I thought that the giving o£ grants is in a way rather 

peculiar I that is, even if we coitsider res'earqh grantis, I would personall^ 

see no objection, fpr example, if resea^rch grants were given to teacher 

t 

I ' i ' • 

unions for, the purpose of improving the education of their 4istrict anji their 

' ^ , \ ' 

schools. Research grants could be given to practitioners, or to interested 
Students, or to groups of parents. "On the one hand there is the question of 



■ I 

IS to 



who is to originate .policy, who is to make policy, who is t6 recomend policy 
is it to emerge from within or from wi4:hout; and tl>e second question is, who 

• • • •' - • . , 

is to inclement policy, and is there participation in the creation of policy 
by those who are to inclement* it or would policy be imposed ot be seen as 
J^dvii^g been imposed from |ibt>ve or from the outside?^ 



I The question of mahipulation was also discussed, "it ha^ a ■direct 
bearing dn this question Of who is to set policy. There was agreeiQQnl: with 



th^ remark made in the, Bidwell paper that variables have to be matixpulajDle to 
t)e- policy- relevant. The question is, at which organizational l^^l. is the 
manipulation to take plape~at the local level gx higher or Ip^^? And I 
think the choice of variables depekds on the answer to that question as well 
as on their manipulability. If a V5u:iabJ.e is manipulable and *is- found to 
have an'e^ffect on a .sdhooling outcome, who or what stratum. or wh|i:t organiza- 
tional level is in a position to laanipulate it, and what are the^. other conse- 
,quences jOf"^having the .manipulation done at that level? .- Cl 

, ' * • • * * ' ^: : 

Ther^g was also a discussion of indirect effects. Thi( question is 

1 • ■ ^ ■ [■ _ 

whQjther to restrjLct ourselyes to examining only the dir,ect effect of 'edilca- 



tional practice, of whether to broaden tihe notion of policy-relevant rer- 

search by inducting studies bf the possible. consequence^ of existing poli-^ ^ 

cies in other areas |. for exaii5)le, 'in fertility, housir\g, and so on. Such" 

policies* can haVe very profound indirect effects on schooling. , 

The question of valqe n^uti^aXity also came up. ^ I think people genei?- 

ally agreed that value neutrality was not proper in these kinds of studies! 
• V / ' * 

On 'the other hand, there was rio agreement on precisely which values one 
I ought to t^ho^pL.. And I suppose it resolves' itself into a question of whose 
agent the* researcher coines *ta be, either by choice or by de^fault. 

These are all difficulties to be discussed, rather than r^commonda- 

^' \ ' ' 

tioiis to.obe implemented.*'' J '11 just make twq more comments. • ' i 
'•**..;•• ••. • * ' A 

I I'm rdtfefer Worried: about abstracted empiricism, that i*s, the search 

for .the magic ke^? which can be shown to havd a beneficent edHcational effect 
across the board. Methodologically, in large-scale statistical studies, this. 



mecuis the , search for an effect wh'ich retains its size regardless of variations 

•■• \ ■ • ' 

in types of students and staffer other vaj^iations, in short, an effect ^.that ' 
remains 'constant over everything, regardless of locaL situations, I'm hot . 
convinced myself that propositions which are not situationally bouivi, which 



are not situationally specific,*' are goijjLg to* carry us very far**, On^ ougKt 



to 



be cautious about these genera^iizing impulses. For one tihing^, i'f such genepcal* 
effects, are found, they would tend to. carry decisions up the ladder to the na- 
tiohal level. That. is, if^a particular mamipuldble vatiabl^ Jias 'an effect 
r,egardless of. variations in local situations, then presumably.it c^an be applied 
at the most general (that is, trie highest) level,, ,and therefc^re; would be acted ' 

■ ' ^: ' ■ ■ V • 1/ . 

on by the stratum thajt h^s jurisdiction over this most general iQVelf^ This 
inay be all right if those variables are found. But I'm not \ery optimistic 



.a€ they will be -foun^ and t;hat they can be found- regardless of the local 
t ' ■ '\ ' • ^ . 

satua-tioix. This suggtest^ d cone eJrti, with substaAjtive'i^ather than formal ^ 

» \ , " ' ^ ' • , \ 

theory , a concern with tl^e 'theory ancj prafctjice of* particular districts or \ 
scTOols rather than with schoo^ingt or anything*else i^. . general^ . v ■ . % • 

I " ' - ^ • " .V . ' ... 

One final coinmerft. I was very pleased with BidwelL*^*' reference .to 
the school as a s6cial and mcJral order • I ^hink Jthe g^nejal ^tr*eAd' i,s'to ^ 

•regard schools as techni*dal instruments ^ and I think tha^t's 'a mistake. To, 

'f ' , * ' ^ • ' 

] ' . ^ • 

regard sch^kl as a social and moral orderV as a place where thfexe is bargair 

^ . ' ' ^ . ' ^' . 

lag, as a place where there are established pr6prieties and improp*rieties 

' \ / \ ' : 

khd different yiarsions of tho^e aiopng the different participants, that kind" 
% >r - • 7 ' ^ 

of view returns, us to ah ear^.ier version of the sociology of education,^such 
as that held , by ^Will'ard .Waller, and I woulli be pleased, tO' isee that person- 



Footnotes v; 



*1. In Seymour Bf. Sarason,. - Tn^ Culture of^thetSchoM and Ijfie Problem of 
Change (Boston :l;*Allyn anS Bacpn, ^ *^ 



1971) • y 

■1^ 



2. The distinction betweerf substantive and formal theory is based on the 
discussion in Barney G. ^laser and Anselm L. Strauss / The .Discovery *of 
Grounded Theory (Chica"^r Aldine, 1967) - . ' 
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^ ' REPORT FROM DISCUSSION iSROUP #2 BY ^RONALb CORWIN ^ 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 



DR.,C0RW];N: ^I think it was generally agreecj\^ajt:, wipin the frame-. ^* 
^work of the assumptions underlying Professor BidwellVs paper', it was a tout 
V. de forceV a vJry lively and stimulating paper. ' Howeveyr, most of the comments 
in iour group ^challenged the bas/ic assumptions. ^ The questions that were 
.raised, iji fact, concerned the whole genre of research aa jwk know it today in 
the sociology of education; they were not really critici£jms[ o^f^^is paper 



per sefo A number of epistemo logical issues floated thrpu^h\ the discussion./ 
In sififnmarizing the discussion, what I say does not necess^ily reflect my^ 
own ;o6inion« 

^ I * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

. On« of the major concerns was what kinds of outcome variat^les should 
onQ look at in r^JLa^o'n to policy. In the' paper attention was gi^)^n, in 
particular:, tA. studies of academic .performance. However, sorat 
group lelt that, our research places too mucli emphasis on wha^ 
the market-ariented .objectives p'f .Schools— that* is,' testing and meas'uringXthle 
kinds a£ things, that/ the child can market, as opposed to the., h^niianistic- 
yoriente<^putcdme^' that we tend to forget or ignore. j • 

Another issue, in addition to what we should look at, dealt with the 

V 

" _/ ' " 

kind3 Qf conclusions that can be reached from the kind of research we do^ 
. >Ie4^uring the amount of variance explained does fipt necessaxily warrant causal 
inferences; it does not warrant us ^60.* manipulate variables and presumably , 
then, th6 des^nies of children, especially given our 'rather flimsy methods— ^ 
fli^i^y at l^sy from the standpoint of policy^^not necessarily from the st^d- 
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point "of theory • There was hesitancy on the part of so^ae merdbers ot the 
group, then,^ to go too far by way of policy recommendati^pns on the basis of 
the kind of knowledge that we can generate. Again, .this Was' raised as a 
general moral issue that confronts us as ^sociologists, and^ not pne confined 
to Mr, Bidwell's paper. (Also, from another perspective, I wonder if policy 

would be better served by using less advanced methods,) ^ ^ '* 

** . ' * 

At the Scune time, paradoxically, another theme in th$ discussions la- 
men ted the lack of attention to policy implications. On the one licind, the 
paper didn't deal explicitly with policy 'iii5)licitioos or with specific polic 

• / : ' • ' • ■ • . ■ 

rjscomm^ndations . For example, it" didn't take into consideration the current 

/ 

issues of decentralization or community cpntrol, although the data perhaps 
had some implications for these issues (notwithstanding the reservations 
noted above.) On ^the other hand, the paper did not appear to be* addressjsd to 
someone, who cam do something about what has been learned. Some of us felt 
that perhaps it'^ futile tp talk ^out policy without knowing beforehand hovf 
that policy is going to be implemented, or without ha vihg some connection V 

with the people Who can do something. ' * \ 

*• * 

\ \ • * * • 

There was also some concern expressed about x methodological bias in 

much of our research today. It' was referred' tb in the group as "rationalism"' 

or "scientism," i.e. , the assumptions that .there *are ends, amd that' the proc- 

■ ■ . ^ . ' * V . * . 

.e^.s can.be captured in abstrac;^> often remote concepts and* Rigorous statisti- 
cal procedures. .Arid 'conversely ^ .there was coiicem' that we don't directly ex- 



r 



amine prpcess , th^t oCir concepts aiid methods aire too remote from our data- and 
that we should get closei: tb bur data? that we should ^do .more than measure, 
for the^ui^se of statistical cinalysis, and that perhaps thei^e are other 
procedures or methods that w^ can use to sense, feel, sqp^^ow^iinderst^d 
our "data better. ^ * , . 



'But, i also believe that thii more "4irect" approach can be carried' 
I ] ' ' • , ^ - ' ' ' 

too far. There are' many levels and^orms of "understanding/*^ The critical 

challenge is to fiiid ways of blending different approache^-- the more^ direct 

wit& the ntore abstract — so that they supplement, and complement one another. 

After decades of Ideological conflict about truth strategies, ^t hardly, seems 

productive to re-hash the issues again or to perpetuate the schisms, and the 

myths on which they are based. 

And finally, questions were raised about the notion that only certain^ 

var£ab'les can be mamipulated. As the previous speaker noted, it depends in 

large part on which part of the syst^ enact policy. Before making 

i^ecommendations , we need to claijify to whom we are speaking and who we feel *. 



will listen. II: xs quite possible, .for exaii5>le, that teacher cultures can 
^ b^ 'manipulated directly, „asf well as indirectly, through the work strycture,^ 

For example, th'e NEA has* the "potential of altering work structure. -a^xi teacher 
^subcultures , and in fact, has expressed some interest in this problem,^ .Sp I 

think we need^ to be somewhat cautious abou|: labelling variables pre^atiarely. 
In conclusion, the discussion di^* not len^-^itself to a systematica an- 

alysis of the paper. RajCher, the paper served to stimulate discussions, about 
^'ci wide range of issues generic to the field, * I have tried to captuffe a sr^ns^s 

of our ^conversations , But I. must add, theire was also disagreemeilt witlliii th^'. 



group about many of the statements* I h^ve convey ed#h^;:er<f 



THE SCJCIOLOGY.OP ^'CflOOLING ^ 
REPORT FROM DISCUSSION GROUP #3 .BY DOROTHY., MEIER 

w 

CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AT NORTHRIDGE * . ' \ 

- . .. ' ^ . , \ . ' , ^ 

DR. MEIER: I will ;t:ry to sunutiarize' th«. major issues raised in our 
Discussion Group briefly and confine my ovm comments to aKmiriimum since I^ 
* was an active participant in the gtoup. / 

Firsts let me. say that Bidwell'3 presentation was most useful and . ^ 
provocative in raising numerous i^ues for tHoughf^n^ digcussion. In fact 
^ in response, our Discussion ^roup managed 1:o raise a number of questions 

but came up vith very 'few euiswers ia the time avaiilable. Several vin the 

A ' , ' ' " \ :r , " * \ 

group were initiallly discourage^ ^t the 'lack' of clear answers to issues ^ 

' • * 1 ' '^ • ^ " \N 

raxsed and the sa#ming "sta^e of the art'?"^But, I think we finally reaphec!| 

_ ' . / ^ ' ' ^ "^^v* ' ' " 

the conclusion that the missing answers were largely a function pf the ^x- 

trenfiely basic types of questions" being raised — iquesti^r^ that many of you 

have prb^ably s^lcu^^ed with befo^re, SBid mos^ likely have a^s^me time ^ 

^ reached the^ point of J^ishing th^ v^ould go away/\^.But our groi^^s^elt 

^tl>e_ (^uestipns^ were^of sufficient importance to our uh^ertak4.ngs thdt 1^ 

should continue to rciise xhem and to explore possible emswers as well as 

possible pit- falls which might' be uncovered 4.n these explorations. 

Jhe major paijt of our discxission centered on^the following kinds of 

questions ^ Just exactly what do we mean when we. tajk-^out policy research 

^ » . , .\. - \ * . • . 

What is it*?. How is it done effectively? What* ar^ the pay-offs and/or the 




1 . \ 

piemen tS? 



dangisrs? Who controls, interprets, a^d implements? Hov( does policy re-"* 
Search diffei: €rom any other kind of research? .Is evaluation research the 
same as policy research? is j^ll research really* policy research, at least, 
to some degree?, ♦ > » 



/ As've l^egan .talking aboUt these questions we soon began to wonder 
if maybe weWe.re just re-hashing the old "basic ^versus applied' research" j ,^ 
argument with different terminology. .Sut.^a general consensxis appeaifed, to 
evolve ,tjiat policy research* (still undefined) S(6emed to repVes/^nt some- ' 
thln^ different frbm either of the old^r notions of basic o'r .applied re- 

search: In^ fact, some felt that policy research mi^ht repte&^nt ,ci ^ 

, ' • " . t > * ' 

* ' . \^ 

kind of bridging "be tweeh the extremes for the old basic and applied ty|)e^ ' 
of Research. From^th^ discussion, tentati\je definition of pplic^^res^a^^ 
was proposed. ,1 

Pferhaps policy research is simply tljat research which .has fel^'tiVely 
imme;iiat& policy implications and^^opefully/is or h^S been ^e^c^outed fpl- * 
lowiitg the canons of a^-rigorou'fe scientific met±odology. And, ^most seemed 
to agree vitii B^dwell^th^- policy ^search musi^ be 'concerned with variables 
that are oaanipulable jLf ^ti\at research* is. to. be effective in influencing . 
policy decisiorffe. Our Discussion Group, iji gerferal, Expressed al' desire to 
see more oC^thlbx type of reseeiiSSli done in the area of the sociology of* 
, education and seyex*al hoped that tliis ^type 6f policy research might avoid 
some of the pit-fall^ encountered ii^ earlier research, both "basic^' and x 
!' applied." However, some were less hopf f u>, ^.and ex£)ressed concern ovet 
the pofc^iBtlity of being asked to evaluate a given procfrara on a iset of 
criteria which are not, to the resfearcher, the most fruitful or most valid 
criteria. .Others i^xpressed concern over a possible "hidden agenda" on the 

--^^ . •\, ■. . 

part of policy-ifta^ers which could lead to a misinterpretation ot distor- 

tion of the findings in any .given policy research undertaking, at least, 

» • • ^ ■ »^ • * * 

from the perspective ^of,tiie researcher cind the research agenda -followed. 

J wili" have some more comments on these largely uh^swered questions in 

X 
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closing, but first, I would like tp' review a couple of other themes I ob- 
served^not only In our Discussion Group, b)\it also In the reports from 



some of the other 



gropps 



,A second. inajor 'theme centered arjpund f'e^i^ga\tdi^t. Prp'£ess^^ Bi^/"'',, ^. * . ^. i ' 
raised some most Impor^Wiit Wd-' intriguing queStlctnls.. .There^ ' 
W^s als6 i kind of ,elation with the increasisd inouxit aiid , Variety of •rer * * ■ * * . 
Sisarchf and ^?e.searchers ''the;, fi^ld as. reported ih his ,|iapef .qfhe mor^ , :. 

^ ■ iiSpor tint .questions, r4hect' BjtdweU^S concern* "with what* , , 

^ • ; toigfit be '^C'ai^^^ to ' V . v . ' ' 

■;. .ex^ine scjiboling ^^onu t^e^student level, --^:he Classroom' ''level, the schpol, ' V'v ' 
* , ^e;:disaEtct, the .&oknuni.ty, th^ social, siaharftufe, the national system or'"' 
even at 'a' djpss^ cultural comparative, level. MolS^e^ed to. agree that » 



well's pai)er 



district organiza- 



this question should remain an open one; that, .ideally, research woul^ con- 
tinue at all levels Of inquiry; and that, given currex^t policy issues,, a 
research focus*. cente?ired on the clas.sroort/^ school, a 

tion might b^,.most fruitful in l,ight of Bidwell's argument for researching 
variables that are more^ easil:f manipulated. 

Curiously, as discusslcm continued arcjund this theme, a kind Q:f .de- 

-t , ^ * * ■ 

pression evolved as several people reflected on how much had been done in 

\ ^ . ' 

the field iand yet seemed compelled feo raise the question; but what or how 

- » , • - 

much do we really know? Do we; know what a good teacher Is? How do c&Lld- 
fen learn? Thejce was discussion and disagreement over these quesions, out 
of which developed a strong critique of the continued use of academiq per- 
formance (gtades and standard test scores) as the primary dependent vari- 
able in much educational research, vincluding policy research. St;:ong agree- 
ment was express ed*with.Brdwell's request that attention be given to'numfer- 
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ous possible outcomes •of school;Lng as additional dependent variables to.be, 
investigated; but .less so with his support of academic achievement gaining 
g^ouild over attitudinai, variables of e^spiration, A side discussion de- 

♦ ^' . ' •• '« . ' , ^ • „ < 

veloped over why' the preof-cu^ajtipn with academic achievement as « tlye cle- 
pendent varifaiile in^our recent Research* Is it, easiei; to quantify?^ Is it 

a function, of a tower, middle clas6 valu^ 3truct^ure and Mlipy predominating 

*^ ' , )** • .'^ ' * » / ' • ^ . 

in the educational system/(^*s som^'have .all^gefif which is supposedly .ob- 
sessed with achievement and advancdirtent? ' .Qtv' ]^ woulc^ add,r'*is it due to / 
the facvt that most segments, df society Cart agree jthat" cKiMrert should learn 
some intellectual skills, i.e.," acadeiqic a-djiigverieht, but 'could iiot agr^ 
on ma^iy'. other possible desired outcpjmfes of schooling, such as $i.tti tildes'. 



morals , Icivility >^ etc. ? 

third tljeme I have picked up in ,the s^essiofi is a general concern 

:h€^ — whether he 



Ltl^^e .ii] 



with] the > linkage (or lack of linkage) between the resear 
is a policy researchfer or a scholar off* doing his oWn thing — and policy-, 
makers in ,6ie process of policy formation and implementation. The linkage 
prctolem ap|>eats to be jccost important both in terms of planning PQlic?y as 



well as in evaluation ©f exis,ting policies. Both those involved in or* 

• , , -^'j • . " ' ■ 

close to. policy formation andl researchers Were and ate concerned wiUi this 
probleA, * No solutions to 1;his issue were^ reached but most felt it ^ 

was important and should be explored further. I concur. For example, how 



did the Ryan Act — for those o£ you who live in California — get passed^ 

without our extensive ^research and comment: What has/ happened as a con- 

* ' , 

sequence of .the Coleman EEO s.tudy? Hopefully, we will have some uvore sys- 
tematic and coherent" ideas evolving* out o£ these meetings with respect ti 
'•this linkage problem bitween researcher and poll cy-iaaker. * . ^ " 



As promised earlier, r'^will keep vmy additional coinments to a mini- 



inum since time is short and many of my tiftoughts are contained in the' pre- 
^-ceding comments. ' j. * ' \ > „ 

t ^ I do have some fuxther observations on the questions raised tonight 
.conce^Tung policy research /'cind more specifically, the policy researcher/ 
We have felAtiv^ly clear definitions of the role. of researcher witHih7tiie 
scientific and, picademic realms. And, we hav^ the same for th^ role of the 
^ citizen within a democratic society* But the policy researcheir, from tra- 
di^.ional definitions may find his "role" don|:ains conflicts in definitions 



2^ 



traditional definitions are ignored 



, helma 



may find that his "rble" lacks. 



definition. In either case, the policy researcher is wofr^ng from*a weak 
poaitionH-.crpss-pressxared'* from the tradition^Al point of view or oiitside the 
system^d lacking in legitimacy in the new "rol6j/' This situation may ^ 
well discourage many researchers from engaging ^n policy research because 
of pressures from colleagues cuid personal de^,ire to ^achieve in the scien- 

. \ ^ ' ' ^ • ; * . 

tiflc realm. But, in the case where pdlicy research is Undertaken, the 
researcher aiid his findings are much more likely to be subject to the prob-- 
lems of linkage, do^ntrol of ii^terpretation, etc., as raised in discussions 
here. I woul^d suggest thdt ,a major effort is needed to define .a legitimate ^ 

role for 'the policj^ researcher, perhaps as a. professional or expert. / 

' • ' s 1 * ' \ ^ * ^ 

.,1 do,. not mecm Jthese comments' to de-emphasisse jiny concerns regard- . 

ing the questions of who determines the area of investigation in po-licy're- 

• ' '\ " ' \' ' . . 

search; who controls the distribtrtion, i;el€5Ase, emd interpretation of policy ^ 

^research findings; or how research bindings get translfted, if at all, into . . 

^.i>olicy formation and evalupitidnr."^* "But I do think.it isBjfcessary iio clarify 

andf legitimate the role of policy researcher if these concerns are' td be . ' v 



resoived'. 
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One' other factor important to the future development of good policy 

research is the ability and facility to work within ^ interdisciplinary 

' " ^ ^ : ^ 

framework. Policy issues or problems seldom divide up- neatly along the 

, J . ^ - s - . 

lines of* our academic disciplines^ On this count;., I find this conference 
a npst encouraging happening and hope, mor^ wi,ll occur in the future. 

In conclusion, I have' a few points bore directly related to Profes- 
sor Bidwell^s presentation which I wouJja like to share with you. , First, 



r t 



I join in the consensus that his preseritation was not oYily a. compre'hensive 
review o^ 'the fieldr-which was his task—but also raised some pf the morst 



Basic issues and .provocative questions which f£ic& ufe'now and in tihe immed- 
iate'future. He has set the- sta^e 'weir for aii excellentt ^and jJrcSductiVe 
conference But .then, I must attend %a my role as discussant. 
^ Though I was pleased wjith Professor Hi Swell's clear delineation of 

, ^ ^ •■ . . 1 • '■■ ■ ■ • ' 

the. levels problem in our field/ J was also disturbed ^y his "exclusive" 

-* ' * f ' • * 

separation- of the ^levels* I, a^ong'with others*, h^ve proposed that one 



important ajf^a^of ihv^s^^gatidn exists in an examination of the intetac- 

- ] ■ . ^' • • ' ' "J ' ' 

tioits betWe'en th6 different levels of analysis. Perhfaps we should not be 
decidingt-jwhether. to look^inside. the ^chool„or stay^.outside^^the^ school, JDut- 
ratheir we need to look at interactions both within and across these differ- 
ent .'levels of datk foci and analysis: I suggest that this point may rep- 

'• ' ■ ^ •\' J' ' 

resent, in part, an exercise \of the* dbciological imagination wUich. Bidlnell 
calls ''for And with Whi'chJP strongfly ^agree. ' ^ ' ' 

Professoj: Bidwell has clarified a germarie isstte/in the'^ effectiveness 
^o^ policy re^eargh i^i his ^discussion pf the iD5>ortance ,o.f dealing with 
variables which can be . mani^uJLated^ .My, concern is that he •may have over- 
clarified *the "issue to tl^e point .that res^^ichers following .his gulde^ lines 



may sti-^e their reseirch imagination in refusing to look at anything / 

' ■ • • ■ \ ■ ■ • ■ • 

,which is i;iot inanipulable. For exainple, he suggests that we should move 
away from the social background type variables, even though they keep ap- 
.peiiring as dominant independent^ variables, because unless we have a revolu-|^ 
'^tion we are lot going to be able to manipulate or change those variables.., 

I 'agree .that it m^ght ' takV^^T-af evolution to changie the specific Variables / , s 

' \ . ' ' ' I i 

he crites.. But I al^o think that the consistency; of the finding^ point to, 

• / .■ ' ' ' ■ 

an important area' of investigation. ."Rather than abandon this approach, I, 

' ' : ■ ' ■ 1 - 

.would propose that new research is «n« eded to searbh out the intervening 
/ind/or mediating variables, possibly derating between social •background 
'^d schbqi ach:j.eveintei^it. .It is poskibLe that such intervening variables I 
|dgllt be more amenable to manipulation than the so:ial background variables. 
In othe^r^ words,* we cannot^ afford to abandon ^acto^s which" can be manipulated 
but may make no difference in the 'outcomes with which we are concerned, * 
Further, I am not sure that Professor Bidwell*'is being tljat realistic in 
suggesting that school and classroom variables are easily manipulated. 

*They may be in given situations where a researcher is ih control — but ma- 

• / 

nipulating these variables ^t the national* level? I .am reminded of the 
psychiatric approach to the problems of mental health in our .society. ; 

' * In final conclusion, I thi^ we.jnust listen to the scholars of so- 
^cial 'change. They are saying that we are* in a situation of rapidly ii>- 
creasing rates of social -change! From this they predict major problems 
f or^^s^^ciety and individuals if the educational system fails to respond to 
this new situation. They raise, more urgently than before,, the ^eed for" 
basic kno^^rledge in learning theory and "learning hoW to learn, *V ,An$J they 
*^int up dramatically the, need for effective policy research in directing 
the appropriate and necessary changes in the educational system. 
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• THE' SOCIOLOGY CP' SCHOOLING . 
REPORT- FROM DISCUSSION GROUP M BY- RICHARD REHBERG ^ 
/ STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT BINGHAMTON ^ . 

.DR. REHBERG: Professor Bidwell's paper generated a fair aunqunt of 



diapussion^ which I'll try to summairize- point by-point.' 



1 



First, I think one of our .agreements was that if we are to seriously 



; 



ques- 



disduss the policy issues of* education we must initially addresp the 
tion of what it is that schools do. And I would suggest tli^re' are at least 
two ino4es of doing this, oie by way of direct iostmiqtion— and we seiim tp 
know a little bit atbout whc^t schools do with respect to thfe Cogniti' i. o\jt- 
put of students, at least as measured by stajiardized test scores — ajd I 
think also by way of what f would refer to as indirect instniction, and I 
would refer to Dreeben's Work on norm learning here as par£ic|ularly iit^or- 
tant. 

But also^'^I think, policy research and policy implications bring us 
from an empirical area into a^normative area." And what"we as sociologists 
ought to, do— i^without biushittg'/ .1 J?<@li^!^r.rrJ^s^^^^ to ask 

'thfe question: * what ought schools do,>ai^d wlyit might schools do? 

Secondly, we certainly do need 'in expansion of our criterion v§ri-» 
able5 bpeyon j^ jcke most frequently measuted s^t of cognitiye variables. Our. 
discussion in part took the form of recommending that efforts be made to 

* ' ' A . ' 

measure certain psychological outputs—for ejcample, life satisfaction and 
happiness. These are really not trite. I mean, happiness is the basic, 
primary coneerii of our life. '^We're the only civilization in the world ^to 
'hive leafcfned that affluence doesn't buy happiness. That's* jprofoux^d, and' I 
;^hihk it merits our attention as educational socio}.ogists. 



We also suggested ^ broader, definition of the outptit of schooling, 
and possibly' the work that is now being done on the. socikl^z§£tion for com- , 
pettence is an . appropriate heuristic construct. T ' ^ 



•Thirdly, we' agreed with Prof essbr Bidwell th^t we certainly need 



sbr Bi 



map^ of what goes .on in the school as a territory, as an organization, that 
are 1 more* theoretically isomorphic with .that territoiry. We dpn't yet have 
thole maps, ^ut certainly we believe it's within oui ability as sj()cioldgists 
to construct such maps and thfen to proceed to test tlh^ "goodness of fit." 



Fourthly, we agreed that there is a dire need 



bell and Stanley's term, the systematic variance that is. duetto schooling ^ 

(iiffereijces between 
•1 * - 



schools as organizations; The Col emart .finding that 

J 



schools, per se, don't make too much of a difference 



o inci^ease, in Canip- 



iij terin^^ of*autpu*t, * * 



largely bfecause schools are the same, I think recommends that as sociolo- 
gists we pught to propose large-scale experimental studies* ^ • 

/ ; ' . • • . H 

*Onle participant mentioned that to a degree this is already beiiig 
done with the study of alternative schools. I suggest possiily w^ need** 
something bejpnd that^ There are, of course, examples of major social e:i- 

perimentation-, . One partidipant ^mentioned tha^t in Ireland at _the^ present _ __ 

' X . ' . ^ ' ' \ , . 

time some Experimental work is being done on t^e consequences of the intro- 

•Auction of standardized testing o^ a nationwide basis • United 

v.^States, as an illustration of massive social experimentation, 'we have the 

wo'rk that'^ being done on in<?ome maintenance. ■ . * 

Fifthly, we raised a number of methodological issues^ and I'll try 

to cite just a few. First* of all, what really is our appripriate^unit of 

analysis?" Is the unit of analysis, 'Ss it is for many of us as researchers, 

the individual?*^ And is that individual tl>e appropriate unit of analysi^ 

for policymakers? Or is ^ more appropriate unit of analysis categories of / 

individuals/ i.e., "aggregates"? 



For example, as Coleman mentions in his — no, I'm sorry, as Thurow ; 

mentions in his paper in the Harvard Educational Review , it may well be / 
♦ ' ' * J 

that a reduction in differences between the mean income levels of blacks! 
and whiles as social categories is more ^tractable to' the manipulation of 

> \ ^ ■ r ^ / 

schooling than is the change jin individual incomeg of blacks or whites' 

^ r mention .ti^re too .the fact tSat Coleman ,n6tes, again on the a<i- 
grOTate level, that th^ere ha>3 been a reduction in both the coefficient of 
variation for i^icome in the United States, 192^0 through about i960, as 
well as a reduction in»the coefficient'. of variation for schooling attained, 
which suggests that on an aggr^c ate level there is some r4lationship between 



schooling ^nd income per s$. 



In tenns of measurement .models, again we asked the question, is it 



/ 



the individual level or is it the macro level 
Many of us', I*think, eire really -wedded tp a cpr^:elational modjsl, and, as 
such, one of our criteria is the amount of va:riance we explain. And cer- 
taii^ly, most. of us in this room Save had the great disappointmerut of going 



that is more, appropriate? 



thrcfugii* very e:qpen|/ive funded,. studies, pilly tp. .ejcplain 30 pr 40 percent pf 



the variancfe. i „ ^ , 

I really question whether this is ai^ appropriate modjel in terms of 
policy analysis, and I'll cite tfwo exan^les. The study that was used by * 
the FDA as a rationale for the banning of cyclamates^was an experiment 
performed on 13 rats. I think it was seven in t|ie experimejitai group and 
six in the control. I say "rationale" becausq, knew about 20 years ago 
that cyclamate was ^a carcinogenic agentV But there we have /a case where' 
a policy implication was based on a significant difference, not a percent 
Qf variance accounted for. ' , 
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^ Secondly!, again in relationship to cancer, in ,^^nas of smoking— I 
have read a review of Jancks* worki^ where a psycho log^J^t said, lor example, 
if we try., to estimate the aipount vari^ance in lun^ cancer th>t smoking 

ioliia be prcftjably twVor three percenLa 



per se accounts for the result wojuld be prdbably tW^^or three percentage 

points., But on the other har^d, ^e know that there is* I relatiionship and 

, - ^ / / '7 

the major policy recommendations have been mad^ ^on what we woulcl tefrm "ac- 

ti:iarial" research data. ^ , 
» 

Ithe question is, in tlermb of policy research, whether perhaps we 
If- ; • . / . 

ft'tioward, or a*t least be sensitiye to, ^n actuctrial model of" 

quantifying and interpreting our data, rather than a variance explained ^ 

correlational model. Now really, that is a question! more than it is an 

assertion. ' . . ' • / 

There are three other issues which, although minor, I would like -to 

' <. ' • • ! * 

enumerate before I close. I noted^ in Professor Bidwell's papeit — we had 

some dissiension in the group about this, so in part I'm speak^Lrg for my- 

» 

self— a reference to the proposition that Wh^n the wi^ is employed fu3.1- 
time during .her qhi!.dren*s early/years the children show lower rates of 
gain" in language learning thari when the wife works less and presumabj.y 
spends more time with her children. , Perhaps what we need here axe some 
very carefully designed, well, executed/ ],ongitudinal studies of the^ oi^por- 
tunity costs — Xii deference to both sexes---the ppportunity costs of working 
parents , that is, the husband as well as the wife. One of the participants 
noted that there is a coqiprehensive review of the literature now "^out to 



come out of Harvard whiqh suggests, afte-^ looking very carefully at a lot 
of this literature, th^t the findings aife not definitive one way^or ano^er. 
I raise th^ cju'estion becadsq,. perhaps ■ It's time once again, given the t;te- 



7- 



/: . 

^ ro^ndous societal ittplications of women's* liberation fo^ both' males and fe- 
^males, for a frjiudy of this sort. ' ^- \ j 

I*m also reminded when Professor Bidwell talks about the^ effect 

• ' ,' ' " • ^* ^ ♦ ' 

that students have otx teachers,, for ^5^pl6,.by withholding appreciation, ' 

that there's a somewhat parallel paper in Dav^d Goslin's Handblbok of sb- 
. * 

cialization whigh discussed not how the parent socializes the child, but - 

how the child socializes the parents. I suggest that's an appropriate 

•model for.iis* L^t's see how students socialize teachers. Maybe when Goslin 

revises h/s book we* can insert tha^ as weLl. • ^ 

^ . ' ♦ ^ ' 

The final question I ask comes from the. work of some of the Radical 

sociologists and ec9nomists, Herbert Gintis particularly • If, as we be- 

lieve, our school^ are so enmeshed and intertwined and articulated with our 



.1 



social system, with our society, I personally" would rai^, the question 



^Jwhethef any meaningful change ,is possible without meaningful and substan- 
tial change ijy our ^ocial structures Ani this biii>gs us back, I thinll, to. 
the commentary of tl-ie discussant from group tiiree, whether revolution is 
necessary.. 1 just leave that as a question.: | 
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ifl. ADOLESCENTS AND SCHOOL RTOm 



ADDRESS >By BURTON R. CLARK, YAlLl 



UNIVERSITY 



My tpurpose here to speaik about the rpport entitled Youth ; Tran- 
sition to Adulthood^ that was prepared by the Pmel on Youth of the Presi- 



dent's Science Advisory 



■ ■ \ 

Committee, 



and' especic 



.,ly that part of it that 



baars on school reform. PSAC w^sLmade lip of about 15 natural scj^entists 

and 2 soci«i^ scientists, one of wliom Wjcts Jameses. Coleman, the sockdogist. 

Coleman convinced his fellow C(|)ir|m.tte^ members^ that a study should ke made ' 

qf the current problems of American youth and set out to organize a study 

group. He selected two historians, Joseph Kett, from Virginia .and Robert* 

Bremner, from Ohio State? an eccinomist of education, Zvi Griliches, from ^ 

Harvard? a demographer, Norman Ryder from^ Princeton; and, after we were 

underway, a social psychologist, Dorothy Eichori^, from Berkeley^, when we 

di^scovered Jiow, little we knew concerning ffersonal development. T^iere was 
> * * , • 

^ school man on the panel, John Davis, the fine Superintendent of Schools 

from Minneapolis. Daniel PatricJc Moynihan was an original member but had 

to drop off. Then, as sociologists, there was Coleman and myself, and 

• • • ' i 

Zahava Blum on the research staff. John Mays, then on the staff of PSAC, 

-and now with NIE, was with us at every meeting. 

The pcineL met^-monthly on Friday nights and Saturdays for over a 

year. We', iiivited in groups of experts on various topics.. One day we wo&ld 

be talking about' labor market prqblems of the young; another time wa would 

be ravieWiftg comparative materials on schooling in other societies. * We had 

one field txfip to Minneapolis to look at a number of alternative schools 

,^ * * ^ ^ • 

* and experimental schools that that school system has underway. After de- 
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ciding near kjie end on the rough organization of th^^jceport^ we prepared ^ 
and exchangep/praft chapters and then had two four-day writing sessions tp 
pull .^vsrything together and to argue the conclusions. The result is the 



document/ patt^ of which you have before yqu, ,that was recently\publishQd 
by the U. £. Government Printing Office, and which will also be available 



-from the Uriversity of Chicago ^Ptess* 



The 



objectives 



s^ort first part of the repbrt att;einpts to specify objectives — 



for the^ envi.rbnments withi^ 



addlthood takes place. Frankly^ we die. not come to the obj'ectives unliil 
about five minutes tb midnight in the preparing of the report* It's the 



which the transition from youth to^ 



kind of thing we^wexe reluct^t t6 do: l one of the things that make?\the 
mind go s<5it aiJfound education is 'trying to specify objectives, ^But nedr 

\ . . \ V s ' * ' • 

• trie end realized tiiat, Ve njeeded to have them and have .them up front.^ 

/ 

; After much^revis,ing and winnowing, we devised some seven or eight that 
seemed tp cause us minimal pain. The objectives were of two types':^ self^ 

. ceiltered objectives/ which^ besides cogni^ve' skillS/ included sdch things. 

• ' ' ' * 

as capability in effective management 6t one's, own Affairs; and more social 

objectives, such as the experience of havjLng others dependent 'on one'.s own . 

actions. To the extent that we were^ trying to be different, we were push— 

ing in this Matter direction. The most important feature ojf the objectives 

• * : , 

4s an effoift to go beyond cognition, '^We wanted to reit^jrate the importajice 

of non-cognitive ski^lls and capacities^ in coming to adulthood. 

The heart of She report is seven backgr6\ind chapters in a Part 2 

' . ' " . • "'^ * ^ 

that were individually' authored. There w§re fqur cfiapters/ on the ^'Histor^ 
of Age Grouping ia America)" "Rights of^ Children and Youth/ i!Th^ Demogra^J 
phy of Youth/" cuid "Economic Problems of Youth, "about ^irhich I will ^ay 
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. little since I must in. a brief -time concentrate on .school reform. The ^ 
three most jcelevant chapters for our purpose here were on "Current Educa- 
tional lhst;itutions," "Biological , Psychological and Sociorcultural Aspects 

^o*f Adolescense and Youth,"-- -obviously, that one was prepared by a spcial 
psychologist!-- ajid "Youth Culture," 1 will returp »in, a moment to in^rtant 
items drawn from these three background chapters, / 

Then, the Part 3 of the Rep6,2;t, which' you ha^^e, tried to specify 

• ' -. ^^"^ ' ' ' * ■ c 

seven major .issues that environments for youth have to resolve in one'di- 

■ "1 1 ■ - ■ ' - '■ J 

rection or ^another; Such as, 'should young peoplg and^ the imntediate settings 

in which ^they are found be segregated from adults or integrated wit;h adults? 

*And, how much age segregat;itn should there be .among the young? Should We 

encourage age mixing cimong young people, or is it prefereible on balance to 

keep them in one-year age levels, within the grades^ and in narrow blocks 

of the grad^, as in th^^ two-year and three-y^ar junior high schcfol? 
\ ' • . - . . ^ 

Then, in Part 4> we presentid some, seven or , eight cilterrhative di- 

rections for change. These were ourSnajor ^licy^ recommendations, and I 

•will return to'^ seVeral 'of ' them, . * . . ' . 

^"^^at, then, s does this report have to do with" school* reform, my topic 

/her^ today? ,1 want to pick up a .basic argupient* f r<pm three of the. background 

. chapters an^ tihen move to the policy^ rec^mraend^tions that were most closely 

connected to that argument,. ^ ' 

First, the chapter on the social psycho Ic/gy of youtH argues effec- 

' ' ^ . * t * 

tively, with much supporting data, that there is a gireat range of diffct- 

• ' -'^ \ ' ' ^ . ' • • ' ^' ^ 

. ences in ability and interest among young peopl^ these^ c^ays. These perSbnal 

differences do. not run x>n neat parallel -tracks, so that, at the age of 14, 

a, person who has developed rapidly on one characteristic will have developed 



rapidly on another* The chapter ^^o, speaks about the contradictory rteeds ^ 

of young people; for example, for both^Unner-di^ and other-directed 

' activity* Following these realization^v one ii entitled* tp.qonclude that 

it would be e:^emely unlikely that any one institutionalized form, any 
, * * ' * . 

single type of organization, could^ relate effectively to such broad differ- 

ences on so mariy basic giharacteris't^cs* We have to have raorQ variety. and 

flexibility in institutionar arrangement for bringing youag people to 

^adulthood, simply on the grounds of their great range of individual charac- 

' teristics and the uneven rates at' which these^ develop within individuals 

' and across large aggregations of individuals, ^ . 

Then, on top of that,' Ve have. an argiament out of the Chapter by 

Jim Colen^ on "Youth tulture" that goes^about as follows: there is more 

of a youth culture now than' there used to be; that culture is increasingly . 

strong, it embraces more of the\y.oung, and it covers more years—it picks 

you up somewhere around the ages of, 12, to 14 and will continue your mem- 

' . i t 

betship as long .'as you want to stay in it, which. might be until twenty- 

> five or,. in some cases; to even forty* The youth cultiire attaches young 

people more to "each other than used to be the case, and it considerably^ 

' withdraws youth from adult influence. It is an inward looking Culture, as 

so' many sulicultures are; and it is hard to leave, since it promises more 

pleasure' and l^ss pain than a<5uit culture. ^ ^ • ♦ . 

Then, a major argtimant of the "education" chapter that I wrote goes 

as ^follows : in this society we have had, and now other societies are 

' having it,* a shift from elite to mas^ involvement, in percentages of the 

% ' ■ ■ ' ' A- 

age group involved at the higher levels of schooling. With that, w^e have ^ 
had a shift from small scale to large scale organization, one touched upon 
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by Charles Bidwell in his camcaents on small and large schools • We have 
had a vast school-distrrct consolidation movemenj:^ in this ^country that h^s 
Jjeen running strong right up to the present time. It is interesting in 
-fct^s regard that the major reform document of the late 1950 's on American 
secondary schools, the report on high schools by James Bryant Conant, took 



as it^ major recommendation th'e elimination of small schools. jConant Scdd 

at that time-- the time of the Sputnik-spurred search for excellence in the 

schools — that small schools werq technically incompetent, that they had to 

be made larger in order to have more effective specialization in such sub- 

jgcts\as mathematics and foifeign languages^ That report boosted along the 

school consolidation movement- ^d backed the wish to have small schools be- 

come large schools. Now, fifteen years later, the greater problem seems 

I 

to be that the large schopls have become too large. 

And why? pecause it has served to increase bureaucratic control and 
professional prerogatives (ev^a though these are somewhat antithetical to 
one another) as over against the previous situation of the informality and 
easy mixing of the one-room schoolhouse and the very small district — to 
dramatize the point by using the other end of the continuum • ^ The needs of 
large sceile organization will bring in bureaucratic procediire and the needs 
of specialized personnel will iDririg in professional.ize4 norms. 

Further, we have one type af organization at the secondary level 
that has increasingly monopolized the scene: the public, comprehensive 
form of secondary school organization. At t(xe elementary and secondary 
level, we have h4d the public sector ascend over the private mucl^ more than 

. • V . . . . ' • ■ ' ■ 

In higher eaucation. Within that sector, the con5)rehensive school won the ^ 
battle of organization against its enemy, the specialized school-^the spe- 
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cialized vocational school^^academic elite school,, art school, hiusic school, 
etc. The public comprehensive' S9hool won the day, as a democratic, ,inc%i- 
sivte form. Unfortunately, we now know, this purpprt^ly inclusive form has 

' . X. ' . \ 

become implicated in various forms of segregation, of which the most obvi- 

• * 

ous have been along lines of race* and social class, di^pending upon neighbor^ 

^ * ^ : . ^ ^ • ^ . h ' ' / 

hood mix aAd the connection of the school £o neighborhood catchment areas • 

Basic to modern g^chooling Is the extent ,to which the achool has be- "> 

cane more ^^nclusi^ of th;Q.^time of the young, in terril's of days spent in 

the school per year, and hours in the day., "Stikt trend has helped to s^r^- • 
^ , '"; ' . " , . ^ ^ ^ 

gate young people frdci adults. )\jDf course, there are ther^pecial adult 



agents in the school that>e call teaqher^ and ^incipals and counselors. . 
But other adu'lts^ are out of sight and 4:ouch for most of the day, and those 

"who are within reach are in increasingly specialized roles. The young are iiv* 
a student role thati;has come ^^o absorb more time, and thfs is a role^with spe- 
cial qualities* It is sfeeped independency: a dependency on specialized 
professionals and on s|>eciallzed bureaucrats,* which is different ^rpm being • 
dependent on parents, since that is a more diffuse kind^of dej^endency.. The 
dependency is shared by a very '^,|arge niomber o^young_£ieople.. II yoti have_a,._:. 
large number of people going through a ccmmoTt experience, sharing common prob- 
lems, and especially if they share experiences of^^ependency and feelijtjgs of 
weak p<i5wer, the situation wi 11^ entourage development of a distinctive setjOf 
shared responses on the part of tha^t class of people. Henc^ we have arguecj, 
'that the way the young are separated in school and put into a particular kind 
of dependency has helped to create the youth subculture, a kind of" counter 
response on the part of the youri^ people to the situation that they are in.' 

,It is the trade-unionism of the young in respect to the school setting. 



We also argued there is a separation of age groups within the ranks 
of the youAg that, is largely? enforced by school grades eind by school orgcin- 
ization* We have come a long way from the kiAd of ^ge^mixiAg that found its 



extreme in the one-^room schoolhbuse. .The continuum stretches from that tiny''' 

- ' > 1. , ^ ■ . ' • 

schoolhouse of old — and a few are still' to be found — to high schools, of .over 



SrOOO students and the New. York City School 'District of over a million stu- 
dents and 50,000 teachers < ^ i 

The education' chapter o^.|Jaje YouthT'Report also argued that the coni- 
prehensive high school is'^c^ging overloaded, both with public .exp.e^tetions 



and with different tasks to be performed; further, that bureaucratic 

- ' ^' - \ 

professional jpi^o.cedures, in trying to cope with this overload,* are more and 
more rtinning on a track that divejtges" from the needs of ^youth fpr flexibil^ 
ity and diversity; This probljsm, first became clear in relation to the poor,, 
particularly blacks and mnority groups among the poor. School personnel 
and lower-class students havfe rather had a love affair, but the strain seems 
to have systematically worsened. Then, in the 1960 's, the .upper^^Tidddle 
class found itself becoming more euid more dij^contanted with the increasingly 
systematic ways of an increasingly bureaucratized and partially-profession- 

, alized staff . /A ifesiilt of ,all this is' a cJdftsiderable loss of 9onfidence . 
these days tjiat is bound/ if it continujss, to affect. ^he resilieiice of School 
organization' to do a decent job,^ The whole legitimacy of pubJjic schooling 
is in question. ^ - ^ v • * ' t 

\ These are the arguments o^ the three background chapteifs that, bear 

most on what we need to talk about: here, I will now turn hgtrieffy to several 
•of the reform recopwnendations, - ' * < 

In discussing directiphs for change in Part 4 of the report we 
struck off in different directions. We were relatively pluralistic; the 



recoinmQhdati3^pns sometimesi even Gontradict one another. But there are some 



common thrusts** One thrlist evident in the first' ^evetaL^cotgmendations ' 



ye offer is .the^need to 'iiicrease the variety of expe^ences for young people 
by various ^devices, including th6 breakirig-up of the sequenpe ^f first going. 



through schooX anc^then getting to work. 



/ Thus^ we first tuifned to'- "change in school structure," changes at • 
macfo-org^2at|onal levels. 'The thinking here, seeks to encourage greater 
planned, and emergent diversity ainong secondary schools. We reasoned in 
part from th^* diversity .that exists in American highef education, where we 
have great diversity of institutional types, e.g., two-year community col- 

leges, , four-year state Aolleges, public -universities, private colleges, ,\ 
> • '* 

; • / - ' ' ' '.\ . 

private universities, etc .N In thaCt ^situation, beyond the compulsory school- 
ing age, there i3j considerable consumer choice*. Greater dive^ity among ' 
secondary Schools <iow >seems appropriate and' for that we. need to i-encourage 
school^ to experiment wi4^ different .mixes of purpose and program. • 

Now this is| no light 'mattSer : it means for one thing a willingness 
. tQ thin^ *anew about deliberate specialization. Why not more atrt schools? 



^ Why not more vocational schools 
the dumping-ground problem? Why 



\ 



if 



they c^ be upgraded and .kept away from 

not: more reasoned administrative encourage- 

' ' * . * 

ment for the alternative schools^ l^hey have had a very high mortality rate, 
bat some are surviving.' They ha\te teen learning some orJ|pi2ational facts ^ 
of life: that you have 'to haye sime division of labor between teachers 
and students, and evej^ some divisipin of authority; that you have to have 
some minimal order to bontain uijpr^dictability; and you even have to pay the 
Bills, Some of the alternative sc'hodls, having learned the survival lessons, 
ar^ interesting experiments these ddy^i, they could be .much better monitored. ' . 
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' pur aim, then, was to encourage a variety of secondary schools in 
tJie public sector, as well as in the private sector,, similar to wha^ obtains 
in higher education. We thotiglit this would have advantages for individual 
students, by way of allowing concentrated effort around one's strong inter- 
ests. We thought this would cClso have a great advantage for organizations 
and for peopie that work in them.. For one ,thing, I have become concerned 
with, the problem of*^institutional blandness*!^ when organizations try to be 
all things to all people. - I see this as an ever larger problem of the com- 
prehensive schopl. Comprehensiveness is great for flexibility over-time: 
♦ I can* see why administrators prefer it over specialized schools. But it. ^ ^, 
presents\ problems of bl£mdness, such as a lack of a sense of.^unity and pur- 
pose, that will affect young people adversely even more thsui teachers and 

0 * 

administrators. «.Our genferal recommendation encourages attention to pur- , ^ 

pose: it asks those in charge of individual comprehensive schools to try 
to do something dxfferent from one emother. In this way, attention to pur- 
pose enqouraqes-'**leadershipr-'t^at old-fashioned thing— leadership at the 
grassroots levelf^ Everything is not to be "planned from on high, from school * 
district headquarters or from the state capital or ttovx Washington; rather 
we could actually allow enough leeway for institutional variety at the 
grassroots level so that sets of principals 2uid teachers could actually try 
^ i^o^'So'^mething different, as s,ome are now trying in alternative schools. 

V 

This recommenda!tion is enormously controversial, since it so directly ^ 



questions the value of the comprehensive secondary schQol, which has become 

a hallowed Americem social institution and hence not something to be easily 

* • * ' 

turned around. Rectlistically, given the embeddedness* of 'this institution 
as well as its., remaining virtues, any move to reinstate specialized schools 
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again at, the American secondary level would probably result in a compromise 
form ai^^e specialized form. There is no- reason why one cannot have 
youna^eijgle be in a comprehensive school in the morning and in a special- 
i2^^<^da^''i,f the afteigioon. This is being done in various places, espe- 
ciaiiy arouiid %ie arts.' In fact, we do not need So much to think up such 
combinations as to^ go out on the terrain in Americln education and observe 

• J 

ccirefuliy^^Wifa,^ is being 4one, For seme time, people have experimented with, 
combining ^^cpmprehensive orgsmi^ation with specialized lines of effort, with 
assigning staff and students, -to activities other than those in the compre- 

•• i '■ ' ' ■ - 

hensive school. i • \ r 

So, ^BX^f one of <Jur major directions of thought was eiround greater 
school diVersit^^i^ / . 1 1 - ' 

■ ■ ■ ■% ^'-'^^ 

Secondly, and close to the first, is the whfele ^problon of school, 
size that Bidwell ni^ntxoned in hi^^papef. To mak^ organizationalfscale 
problematic at the seijJpndary level, and suggest that maybe S9hools can be 
tOQ big as well as too ^all, let us propose that when secondary schools 
have over 1,000 students^ you may be getting into certain kinds of problems 
of impersonalit^^y.y^te. , that you don't have in units of 500 or 200, etc. 
It's possible tha,t smaller units are better than Icirge, on certain intan- 
gibles. You ccml^ learn to tiieasure better those intangibles, such as group 
spirit, that induqe mo^vation in the young. Or consider the cross-age kind 

. V < . . 

of modeling, of ^ijejlifivior that is available in the one*-room schoolhouse but * 



that is not available in age-segregated sthool systems. It is possilDle that 
small units are bet;ter on a range of social o^ectives, and a range on .in- 
dividual objectives other than cognition. ' * 



And we can be practical oh the matter of sdhool size; One possibil- 
ity is to have small units within large schools; the so-called cluster col- 
lege notion, the idea of having houses or subcolleges wit^n a secondary 
school. This is already being tried here and there. So if the high school 
has 2/000 students, there is no reason why it cannot be four unVts of 500, 

^ M . • 7 

The student njight then have the b6st of two worlds; in reaping the psycho- 
logical and social returns of membership in the small unit while taking 
from ^e 'large unit its professional competence and the thrills of its fopt^ 
ball team. 

Besides having small units within, large schools ^ we could al^o have 

membership in two schools, as in the case^ of going td the gompreheri^ve 

j ^ . ^ 'f ' ' . ' 

school in the morning and the specialized school in 'the afternoon. Tha^ v<;an 

1 • • • ' ' ' ' V \ 

) . ^ • • ' ' ^ \ 

sometimes mean going to a large plAce m the morning and a Small ^plcice ii\ 

' \' 

the afternoon. So one could have the large comprehensive and the imall . 

^) , " . ' « . • > 

specialized as one way of combining^ several of these Tecommendations . 

,We als6 argue in our recojmnend^tions for greater r»le diversity for 

young people, something other than the "student role, especially around the 

notion of the young teaching the young. This idea has made ^ome cbmeback 

in the last five ta ten years; of^ t3ie young getting into tutbring of younger 



ones. - To argue for something more than the student role. is also to pay sys- 

' / o < ' 

tematic attention to extracurricular activities and^what their values might 

y ' ' ' , ' . ' ' 

' happen .to be. " . ^ v * 

\ ^ Then, fourthly >. under school changes,, .we argued that schools could 
take up the role of being agents for the young, seeing that the young learn 
to use the larger environment of the city dfr the .coimnunity for its learning 
possibilities. This woCild go along with cutting the daily or weekly time 



that the young spend in school, with school personnel supervising the 
assignment out to other activities, particularly public service activities. 

All this^ led oaJin. our thinking to a second c^ass of recojnmendations 
around the alte'rnative of school and work. This matter was at the heart of 
what the panel finally was thinking about; namely, how to get easief move- 
ment between the educatiorial system and the institutions of work. . Here we ^ 
paid attention to two possible patterns. One is the full-time dtop out, 
which we already have at the college level, where a young person sinply 
leaves the school system for half a year, or a yeai^, or two years. He or 
she stops out, instead of d:foppi5^ out, and then comes back. This alterna- 
tive. Which could he conceived of a\ the frorrt-end of a life-long gossibil- 
ity of recurring educat^.on, could start eeirlier than the ag^es of 17 and 18. 

.Young people are doing it eaxlier in many high schools, despite laws to the 

y 

contrary and over o their parents' dead bodies. 

The other pattem^is a one half/one half, or sh^ing-time kind of 
thing: being in school part of the time and out at work pcirt of the* time, 
or essentially the old cooperativeTisducatl^i^, work/study pattern. There is 

''■ ^ ■ " ■ ■ • ■ 

ho ^reason why thi^ kind of pattern has to be iUif t to just certain schools, 

A " - > 

which usually hive neeh the voo^tional ones, of to certain , odd colleges in 
'^higher education. We could have ^n.s alternation of experience between 



^ schpoling and wofk in the younger y^scr^f and -not primarily to learn a skill 

•s, \ ' I • 

even'^though that could be peart; o£ the picture. It could ageiin be an excep>-. 



tion of youth to have\some responsibility jln some form of meaningful worjc,;^ 
to have contact with adults other than teachers an'd to gain fexpeifience in 
inte^depend^ent activity^ 'alongside the almost anomic and highly individual- 
istic kind, of jactivity that we encourage^ young people to tak^ up in 
achieving for grades in' schools . . ' . " . . 



. - y.- . • • 

.'Uien^ finally, we did play a little bit*with atti ideci, that came out 

of Jim Coleman's vision, yhich was the possibility of putting, education en- 

,^tirely into work institution^. We have a section thatf discusses the possi- 

bility. of work organizations malting' a place fqr ybutftj aidmlending edhcation 

back into work settings. The direction of ckange^here iS thoroughly counter 

,to*' institutional specialization.^ As you may have noticed in the materials 

that you have, ioleman dissented from the statement in the text, because he 

wanted a stro^iger argument about thfe possibility '<^f actually putting educa- 

tion back into work settings. |&' interes^ed^even in a couple tje age mix- 

ing, across all the^ears^so that a "work organizatioit" wov^ld Have, all' 

ygung people and all old people in*±t as ^ well as. those in the itoit* produc- 

tive years. * . i , 

• , * • 

There are other recommejidations that I will not go into here, con- 
cerning youth communities, voucher plans, public seinrice, and so on* 

The last 'recommendation that we ifta'de had to do with research* Eaxly 
in the report we tried to state seriously that we* did not want to make spe- 
cific recommendations to be put into practice: ^ that eveir^thing was to be* 
a recommendation for /^>ilot study, and that pilot efforts should' be seriously 
monitored, measured, and evaluated — even intensively studiedl"" We came 
back to this posture €dc the end; it is the kind of recommendation that 
should be of greatest interest to this Icind of audience* 

First, on pilot projects it is obvious we should have before and 
after measurement^, that any delibeijate experiments should have evaluation 
" built in* The urge .to measure and evaluate such deliberate ihtejrventions 
is cojaing on fairly strongly these days, a|id We can have 'gome faith it will 
occur. But /n addition, there is a great deal that we could Tdo by vfety of 



researching what is already going on. TO my mind/ the American educa-' 

tional systean is\a gold mine of natural experiments. There is so much to 

be seen, in Philadelphia, cind in Pasadena, cind in Minneapolis, and in Palo 

Alto, and in New Haven, by-way of alternative v>ays of orgami^zing the schools 

and alternative ways o^ figuring out relationships between schxx)l and work, 

the school and the community. We are tremendously under-researched in 

3ust simply finding out what is going on out there on the educational plains 

sociologists, of all people, ought to be out there* We know the economists 

won't go and neither will the experimental-minded psychologist, Unfortu- 
• . V 

^ nately, more, and more sociologists", trained well in methods, won't go out 

there either. But someone should^ be going, not alone to interview, but also 

<> * * 

^ / • ' 

, simply., to look and then to return with useful ethnog;raphi'es of the strange 

ways pf th* mamy educational tribes. In sociology, we have vei^ much im- 



proved *th? ^quality of data processing cuid ctnalysis. But if we do not im- 
prove at the same time the quality of data gathering, in terms of what is 
really going on out thef^, then We get great analyses of bad data. This 
'is close to being a research crim^, it seems to me, ^specially when such 
analyses are quickly used for policy 'refcommendations. Tor example, current 
measures o£ school organization do not get us amywhere near the realities 
of school life. We wrork with such crude features as the proportion of 
blacks in a school pr the number of teachers with a roaster's degree* v 
Stopping* there — because all else at the moment i^ without a handy measure 
and hence *is intangible — we do nqt get inside the complexities of the black 
box to weigh even qualitatively the effects of such features as teacher 
subculture thqt we Icilow make a difference, - ^ 
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Thus in the en«, I say: let us increase- our research by way of 

• \ 

mstxtJu 



what we do aro^und the 
andr let us get back 



the 



xojects, the deliberately instithated things; 
;ieldr back to the organization of the natural 



settings in which young^ebjde spend so much of their time for so m4ny of 
th^ir years, the settings in which some of us spend a lifetime of work* 
Ihese are complicated sub-sdts of society. We need to ^explore them thoroughly 
for th.qir instrumental role in bringing the young to adulthood. In the 
process, we should learn something useful about improving the quality of 
life, not the least for ourselves. ' ^ "^-^ 
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\ • ADOLfiSCENTS AMD SCHOOL REFORM 

jpiSCUSSION BY EDWARD L. ^fcDIIiIi; JOHNS HOPIJ^ UNIVERSITY 

itioners and researchers should find 
Professor'^ark's^ection of' the PSAb report* informative in its description 
and assessmtot/o£N;hree iiapprtaif€ interrelated issues • First/ it documents 
the massive gMwth andr signific^t changes in the structure of American *ed- 
ucatibnal .institu^^jpAs in the last century. Second, it adumbrates the 
technological and social forces which have shaped these developments • 
Ihird, it notes (and in some instances, details) some of the adverse social 
and psypholpgical consequences for adolescents and college youth flowing 
from these "features of the contemporary educational* system, I certainly ' 
have no quarrel overall with the accuracy of Clark's observations regarding 
these matters, nor with .the validity 6f his coiaclusions. Therefore, rather 
thcin spend my limited' time in attemptijig a. comprehensive and, hence, super- 
ficial critique of several of his points, I will instead elaborate upon 
one crucial problem for both educators and researchers which he mentions 
but does not develop. This is the problem of "matcli^ or congruence be- 
tween institutiojial characteristics and ;those of the students who are re-^ 
cruited to/or seleclr themselves into them. It /is a s^)ecial case of the . 
genefalsSubstantive concern with^ "contextual" infiuences, or the impact of " 
educatJLonc^l institutions on student outcomes. *The term "institutional- - 
studen£ maft^h/^ Cla^k is oftein referred to by psychologists as 

*'person^^mirironment interaction"^ or "individuals-environment fit" (Mitchell, 
1969,%. 697). w ' . ^ \ . v'- 

Clarj^raises this issue in noting/some of the features that* distin- 
guish American higher education from the .typical' European systems. He 



notes, q\iite correctly I believe, that one of the\Iajpr problems currently 

facing Europeem higher education is ^ its homogeneity, of structure. Their 

current. problem is a consequence of the -demand for greater access to college 

by middle and working class segments of the population — an increasing pres- 

sure for educational egalitarianism.or open admissions' simiplar to that which 

\ . #• ' < 

has been approximated in this country for several years,. As Clark suggests, 

« it would be s^irprising if the sharp contrast *betwe(Bn European and Ameri^can 

^ - 

"models" qf higher education did not also entail certain problems of educa-^ 
tional organizatiqn unique to each. .In particular, American educators must 
face the difficaljt task of trying to bring about an appropriate match be- 
token the personal^ characteristics and abilities of the enormous, hetero- 
geneous population of youth seeking admission to college and the diversity 
of stiructure and quality of our tertiary institutions. * Feldman and Newcomb, 
for exam|>le, in their monumental work The Xmpacj: of College (1969)/ document 
the great divei^fsity among cind wjfthin American colleges and among the types 
jot students they, attract,, and conclude, after reviewing 1,400 references 
* eaid more than 600 studies, that more knowledge is available on the impact 
of college on students than many skeptics' are willing te^ acknowledge. 
Nevertheless; they hasten to add that our fyirta of Knowledge is limited rfel- 
ati^e tb the amount of time and effort, dwoted to the problem. In partic- 

ular, they note that o\ir knowledge is Specially meager regarding the prob- 

^' ' ' V ^ ' ' • - , 
lem of studentn^stitution "match" j^r as they state it, "Under what condi- 
tions have what kinds of students ^^uiged in»what specific ways?" This 
paucity of reiJLable en^^rical evidence regarding the differential effects 
of institutions is particulaijly disturbing, I, think all could agree, /in 
l^ght ot its importance for poliby-ciecisions and for^^feis economic welfare 
and. perhaips ^even political stability of our society-. , « ^ 



If our knowledge of this problem is limited at the college level, 
it is almosit 'non-existent at the secondary and elementary levels^ In fact, , 
McDill and Rigsby (1973) have concluded, after a Sareful review of relevant 
literature, that research on even the global (or gross") influence ^of educa- 
tional environments (as contrasted with the more intensive study of student- 



enVironment interactions) on student outcomes is eithet lacking or woefully 
iriaJaequate. Moreover, that which is available generally relics upon in- 
direct, proxy measures of school environment such as the SES composition of 
the student body rather than direct measures whicii^ifep important structural 
and processual components of the environment. The latter might include 
the content, inteij^ity and pervasiveness of norms exerted by teachers 'and 
peers, the systems of informal and formal sanction's associated with the 
norms,, and the degree of social cohesion among students and between students 
and teachers (Feldman,^ 1970; McDill and Rigsby, 1973)/ In the last decade? 

3everal researchers have challenged the utility of indirect meabures of 

* • * 

high school environment such as SES context, an4 a limited number have de- 
veloped and tested direct measures Of the quality of elementary «and second- 
ary school environments usihg stri\ctural and processual variables based on 
both" macro- aind social psychological theories. In general, though, this 
issue of crucial importance to the qrganization of our educational system 
has neither received the attentio?i it merits nor the careful ^study it re- 
qui res • ^ 

I wish to spend remaining tim^ in a discussion of selected meth- 
odological and substantive issues in the study of student-environment in- 
teractions at the secondary and elementary .levels which may, in part*, ac- 
count for "this lack of attention. The inethodol6gical problems involved in 
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this line of research are severe cUid axe encountered rega3;dless pf the 
level of 'education being studied. However, several of the tl;ieoretical 
and substanlfive issues do differ across levels , c^ing to differences in 
the organizational characteristics Qf elementary and secondary schools and 
of the maturational levels of students ♦ For example , McPartland and Ep- 

i 

Stein (1973, p. 1) ^lave properly en^h^sized that one pf the major problems 
faced by researchers interested in organizational characteristics of pub- 
lie schobl& is their homogeneity on certain key features, ' Potentially iA- 
portant variables such^as authority systems', structure of competition ancj 
tasks, and sharing pf responsibility for setting goals and selecting courses 
and assignments are relativel^ constant across junior cind senior high 
schpol^a\ This lack of diversity in organizational features severely re- 
stricts\ research at these levels. With respect to the role of matxiration 
in perso i-envi'ronment fit, Mit(^ell (1969^ p. p03) suggests that a given 
interaWion may b^ more, ephemeral of time-bound thcin researchers realize. 



Thus 
dent 



1 



special attention must be paid to the developmental level of the stu- 
being stflidied. « 

The critical methodological issue in this research domain is how, in 
the absence of an opportunity to employ a true experimental design, the ef- 
fects of school environiyvent are to be separated from the influences of per- 
sonal, social background, and cognitive attributes with which the student 
enters school? In statistical terms, this is th'e problein of multieollin- 
earity among environraentalgahd student input Vciriables, In the absence of 
^y .entirely adecjuate solution, for none exists, the researcher must choose 
the statistical technique which provides the roost afccutate separate esti- 
mates of school effects, those of student input characteristics, and the 



joint effects of both sets of variables;' . Werts and VTatley (1969), Feldman 

' ' I- ' • , 

and Newcomb (1969), Mitchell (1949h|and Feldman (1970) have all summarized 

ti>e more widely used methods in an. attempt to provide reliable .estSjuates 6f 

^ i " r 

school vs. individual effects, the assumptions underlying these statistical 

tools, and the controvelrsjfts or disputes surrounding each. - Some of these 

techniques ipay be briefly mentioned: (1) ^test-re test differences, or change 

scores attributed to environment, a technique vulnerable to regression arti- 

- * * 
facts because of the failure to adjust ^for students* initial scores on the 

dependent variable; '(2) Astin's in|iut-output model in which the part cor- 

relation of the school environmental variable and' the dependent variable 

^ . • ■ V , " ' ^ " 

with input Variance remaved or^ly fr^m output is interpreted as a measure of 



environmental impact, a technique which Werts and Watley (1969) have shown 
underestimates the size of the school effect; (3) conventional regression 
analysis' with" partial regression coef£icie.rtts used as the measure of school 
influence;. (4) path ianalysis, a special case of regression analysis involving 
a sequence of regression analyses within a predetermined, specified causal 

fpamework; and (5) analysis o£ covaoriance which adjusts for differences in 

, . . ^ • . . . , 

input variables/but which can produce inaccurate estimates of environmental 
effepts if svibjects aire not i^andomly assigned to treatments .(Caippbell and 
Erlebacher, 1970). . • - ^ 

As noted above', none of* these techniques is 'entirely adequate in . 
dealing. vith the statistical problems involved in explaining differences 
amohg naturally occurring groups^. Since the limits of statistical manipula- 
tion pL disentangling the |{:omplex relationships paong variables^s are partic- 
uXarly severe in this research domain, j,t is especially important that the» 
re^e^rcher develop,,, prior to collection of (Jata, a causal fr^ework or model 



which clearly specifies the relationships among various components of school 
environment^ student outcomes ^ and the relevant input characteristic3 of 
students- As Werts and Watley (i969) have noted^ too much prior research 
on school effects has involved a "shotgun correlational approach," which 
ignores the complexity of the problem and increases the likelihood of in- 
valid interpretations of data# ' ^ ^ 

One^must then choose the appropriate statistical technique to test 
the model. Some of the genereil linear model techniques (Pennessey, 1968) 
such as multiple regression or analysis of variance, are robust statistical"" 
too;ts which provide stable estimates of the effects in a given model, but 
the model itself miist |3e fprmuiated by the researcher* Mviltiple regression 
strat€^gies can be particularly informative, by partitioning the explained 
percentage of ^riance in the dependent variabJLe (RBI into three components: 
^ (1) the independent effects Of various dimensions of scho6l' environment; , 
(2) the independent effects of school and input characteristics due to* the 

correlation between (l)^d (2) . Regression analysis can then be used to 

, < 

determine whether thete are person-environment "fits" or "matches" by per- . 
forming separate regression analyses on different types of stjidentsand com- 
paring the magnitude of the regression coefficients for, the measure pf 

schooL environment and student outcome. * • ' 

* . . < • 

Given the above brief overview of the i^i^thodological and sxibstantive 
complexitiS^ involved in environment-person interactions, what practical 
and scientifically useful suggestions can be offered to advance our knowl- 
edge in this important area? I will address this question by first briefly 
reviewing some of the substantive research dealing with these issues at the 
high school aAd elementary school levels. ^ I will then conclude with 'a some- 
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What more , detailed description of a researck px;oje*pt with whiqh I am famil- ^ 
iar (and informally involved) that suggests p ^erh4ps more profitable ! 
strategy for the further pursuit^ of these mktters.H 

In the Equality of Educational Opportunity survey, Col^ 
ciateaf (1966) ^ound that school enviroj^inent (measured by characteristics 
of fellow students and by teacher quality) accounted for axlargsr propor- 
tion of the verbal aiJility-^^sores of blkcks than of whites/ that is, a 



sta*tistical interaction was shown between school climate and personal and 
family background characteristics. The EEO , research team devS!oteed a post 
hoc explanation of *thes^ results in terms of a model of soiial interSigtion 

• / ■ ' ■ • ■ , ) 

.l^etween home characteiri^tics and ^those pf the school which .they Isdjelled* 

• ^ > ■ ' \ 

"differential sensitivity." Their reasoning was that students from dis- 

advantaged backgrounds and those possessing fewer of the personal attributes 

Jcnown to be, important determinants of .Scholastic performance ctre^ore sensi- 



tive to the equality of ^ the school than more socially 



and economically ad- 



J 



I van taged^ students. Similarly, Irwin Katz (1967) presents evidence from a 

numbe'f''^"'small group studies vrt^h suggest that the ,aohievement of lower . 

, class students, cind those _£rom.^nority grovp backgroiiids is. mora responsive / 

to external rewards from* peer groups and less dependent on internalized 

standfirds .thaa is .that of their higher SES and majority group eoxanterparts.. 

» ' ■ " ** 

Richer ' (1968) also presents evidencd from a Representative sample of 

Canadian high school students indicating that the educational plans of low 

I.Q. students are more susceptible to the quality of the school envirohment 

(measured by the socioeconomic gomposition .of ^stddei^t b'dbies.) than those" of 

high I.Q* ^ttidents. This finding led Aim to propose 6aat the fewer attri- 

butes the individual "student, possesses which provide inherent; motivation, 

"^the more sensitive he is t^ the, environmental (quality of the school. ' 

. . ■ • . • o • 

. • . r - . • < ' . 
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As is unfortunately customary with our research . efforts, a more ^ '"^ 
thorough review of the literature reveals contradictory findings^ McPart- 



land (1968, pp. 231-238), for' exan^le, utilizing data from the EEO survey 
oh all ninth gr^de black students from the Metropolitan Northeast, found 
that the effects of racial desegregation a^ the clcissroom' level on the 
verbal Aptitude scores of black students did not differ systematically 
according to their socioeconomic backgrounds. ;^*urt^J^J^nore, McDill and 
Rigsby ' (1973) , evaluating data from a national sample of 20 institutions, 
failed to support tfie differential sensitivlri^'^hyrio thesis in their study 
of the effects of. high ^chooi environment on the cichievement and college 
plans of*students. Specifically, noVeaningful interactions were found 
between global school climate and student performance for students vary- 
ing in terms of scholastic aptitude^^^-^cademlq motivation, or family SES., 
Thus the findings regarding statistical^in^ieraction between school environ- 
ment and personal attributes of junior and senior high school studerits are 
"contradictory. While several factors might account for these conflicting 
results, including differences in the populations studied or in the meas- 
ures of school environment and student characteristics employed, we ,WouJ.d 
identify the generally superficial measurement of student experiences with 
their environments in this researqh as being particula'rly importajit. In ' 
the various studies .mentioned, the measures of school environment may have 
been too gjlobal or distal and the personal measures too crude to detect 
the sensitive nature of the realtioriship between the individual and selected 
aspeqts o^ the! school 'environment which iD?)inge intensively emd/or persist- 
. ently on him/ As Mitchell U96&, p. 715) hotes^ there are few studies at 
any education^ leyel .wtftLch haVe directly confronte'd* the critical 'problem 



V; 



o 
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of differ^tial environmental effects on students of different personality 
types, .priiijcipa^y because of the serious methodological problems involved 
mentioned earlier,. 



A research ^j:6ject currently underway at the Johns Hopkins University 
Center for the Social. Organization of Schools by McPartland and Epstein (1973) 



"is directly addre^s^mg some of these problems (and may become a* prototype 



.for future r^ 
are studying 



sjaarch into the pi;oblem of stucjent-^environment match). They 

of open vs« traditional schools x)n 



the cognitive 



ing 'longitudxr^^^lly the j^effeet^s 



d personcil development of elementary, middle, and secondary ^ 



students usinii field surveys, int 
are inter es tec 
aspects df op€ n. 



student develc :ment but also which types of students are iipre or less af- 



fected the4 
Thus|, their re 
causal model s 
features of bp 



rvipws, and classroom observations. They 
no't only* in the global effects of specific organizational, 
schools (i.e., task structure and authority system) on. 



organizational features (i.e., institutional-student match) . 
search is unusual in three respect ^ (1) they developed a 
ecifying the relationships between ^^pecific organizational 



in schools and particular student^ outcomes (i'.e., they pre- 



dictjed that specific organizational sources of effe)Cts will be different 
for each of tt.is dependent variables); (2) they predicted which types of 
students (^Ji t:erms of earlier home ^d school experiences^ will be more or 
.les^ rfesponsi^^e to these organizational features I for each dependent variable; 
and (3) they are applying a powerful method of multivariate analysis— mul-' 
tiple regression— to^ separate the main effects ofl various school environ- 
ment and individual variables and for testing th^^r predictions about 
student-environment interactions. I submit that t|ieir undertaking, in- 

4 

volving a causal model, a rigbrous research designl and a mode of analysi? 



i O 
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suitable for testing their detailed hypotheses, will aid. in ajlleviating 
one of the fundamental weaknesses noted by .Hairp and Richer (19*69, pV^l) 
xn their comprehensive review,* of reseairch in the sociology of educatipn: 
"The poinjt to be made then is that researchej?s in education have tended to 
deemphcisi^e int^action effects while concentrating on over-all summaiY 

/ 

effect measures. More detailed,, careful-^ investigations of whaj:'s going on 
in various sui^roups are needed, to answer the question: ^fliom d|)es the 
school affect?" I might add that the answer to this question is essential 



to the form|ilation of ^a comprehensive thjeo|:y of school influence^. 

^ In Sim. ar thouGptf we have no definitive ^d^dingSaJ^atiy educational' 



level concerning tre^jli^ient-person iijt^ractibhs, educational resea^ il(lf i.s now 
seem sufficiently .attuned to*"tiv90C2:ucial significajace of the , problem area 



that we can expect substantial attention devoted to it in the immediate, 
futurie. Hopefully, ^ significanlj ^portion of this research will focus on 
personality differences among students and notfee restricted merely to 

racial, ethnic and social class ^differences, for It is evident there is 

f * * ^ 

substantial Vciriation on psychosogial variables within each of tjiese cnide 

Social categor^toL and good reason to believe that psvchological variabless 
are important sources of key student butcoiiies such as satisfaction with 

school* cind academic .motivation • * . 

_______ ' • ' 

While 2^t would certainly be premature to propose specific policy 

recommendations on the basis of existing evidence, the question of policy 

... ' , , ' 

implications does provide a. convenient route back to Professor Clark's re- 
port. In view o| his seni^tivity to the issues I have addressed/^ must, 
admit scane surprise at his concluding suggestion (p. 91) that the con^truc- 
ytion of specialized institutions to ^satisfy the needs of pairtic^ular seg- 



/ 
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ments of the young may be* the futu^:^ coin?se o^ Educational reform. While 
• ' I this may i^e lesiraible for certain select ^oups of students who might re- 
, quire higWLy specialized educational needs {the physically handicapped^ or 
those with severe learning handicaps^ for example) , an alternate s|:tategy^ 
of course,, would eijiiphasize greater heterogeneity and diversity within in- 

; . , ^ 'I • ' i , . ' 

^ ^titutions. Given tl^e 'practical ecological pro|5lems in sorting spatially 
dispersed youth among specialized institutions and the desirability of 
niaximizing thel opportunity to explore a variety of educational experiencjgs) 
Kithin-lschool "^versification may be a desirable alternative to between- 
*^chool specialization. 
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ADOLESCEMTS AND-SCHOOL REFdRM 
DISCUSSION BY 'RAY C. RIST 
* PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITy 



DR. RIST: It is not uncommon |p find yet another presidential level 
commission making a report^ on one of the social ills in the United States; 
in fact, during Richard Nixdn's first two years in office, there were .50 
such panels or commissions appointed by him, studying such diverse condi- 
tions as porM^raphy, campus unrest, the use of Federal statistics, and 
the like. But what we ha^/^\Ln the present report, that is. Youth : Transi- 
tion To Adulthood , is ife<rfinaf summation, and perhaps the "last hurrah" 
of the President's Sci^ce ^d^^^rj^ Committee (PSAC^?. In the recent shake- 
up of th^-J&iute House hierarchy ,^this particular advisory committee has* been 

W so Youth ; Transition To Adu3,thood comes as a posthumous 

• V • • ■ ' 

from that committee. 

♦ 

Substantially, the report posits that changes ^n the schools are 
necessary because of fundamental and ongoing changes' in American society; 
and the* two most basic changes which ar^ structuring our responses for 
institutional life in this latter quarter of the 20th cen'tury are the frac- 
ture of the huclecir family and the growth bf an aulx)i^omous youth culture. 
The' report posits that as a result of the above, there has emerged what are 
.termed "youth institutions," which in the context of this report, comes to 
be translated to mean the schools 1 The ascendency of these youth institu- 
tions has meant a shift in the options available to young people. While 
they have had increasingly more options in consiunption and leisure, due to 
their affluence (and the affluence of their parents), opportunities haye 



declined for them in other areas, particularly .those related to carrying 
out responsible work ai\d adult roles away from the home. In short, it is 
increasingly more difficult for a young person to assert..his maturity through 



institutionally linked roles than it was a generation or more ago. 

The report Suggests a number of remedies to this siiiuation, some , 
which can be characterized as moderate, and others which could be character- 
ized as radical. But central to all the proposals is a recommendation for 
pilot projects that could be expanded or drapped, dej^ending-upon an ongoing 
ass^smerit of their effects. I think this to be a healthy caution# for 
one of the few things we have learned from the feOis is that gr^diose so- 
cial programs Jjegun on faulty social' science carry, \as nowhere. If we are, 
in fact, to address ourselves to social problems and to deal with them in . 
.their systemic dimensions,"^ it's important to give lebensraum to the research 
in thes4 areas. There has to be tim^ for an- ongoing assessment through the 
movement from the definition of the problem, to the definition of the policy, 
'to the implementation of the program. It. may be quite beneficial to social 
science in the 70 's to express a caution in linking ^social science research 
to sdci.al c^^ge. ^ ^.^ ^ 



^ ^ Given this brief suimnary of this thrust of what the report} sees as 

• • » 

the prol^lems, I take the recommendations to be broadly outlined, in that 

they provide more a catalyst to dialogue. and jdiscusfeion than a definitive 

* I* . . • 
\ -* 

programmatic response. There is a tremendous need for more refihement and 
more thought before such proposals as providing educational vouchees to all 
high school gyaduate%, so as to further their Siducation aa they choose, 
could be oper4tioh,?klized. In short,, jvhat we have here is A report which 
should give us an impetus for dis!|:usSiion, rather than a maniJ^^esto fop change. 



I viould share, several of my reservations yi^ti\ the way in which the 
hv' . _ ^ 

repprt structured its analysis, and the- conclusions to' which it came. 

1) Theirejs aJburioTxs, a-historical dimension to the report* Pt 

is haxgl to get fijqp it ^ s^n^e of wh^t the 1960 's have meant for an. entire 

^ cohort of the young and the^r relation pa;cticularly to the political proc- 

ess. 'Theirdemis^ of Camelot is now more, than a decade ago /and the impact 

of tfte succeeding decade on ^the willingness of young people to grailt legit- 

imacy and seek affiliation with dgmina^tf institutions is something which is >• 

.only vaguely referred to* It'*3-^ciiffici;lt to find;a handle for grasping what 

* Ke^t State or Jackson* S^ate, for example, ,has jneant for the young people now 

* ^ ^ • \ * ^ 

»*Goming into what-*is vieweU as idult responsibility. Further in this ^ein, 
• * ' ^ ' ^* ' ' * 
the more profound issue may be *to ask how have the^ 1960'^ Jjnpinged on the 

1976'^ for this particular cohort? How do we make\Bense,' for example, 'of 

the turn-away from" social analyses t» .transcendental irfeditation? I think 

repfcrt lacks a sense of process, a. sense of the transition* in the lives 

, of ^ycJung people themselves as theix own bi^ographio^ begin to be shaped j^y 



^ . the • history \df' their society. " - - 
^ 2) There is also lack of' a. theoretical framework from which to 

* . ' ' • ' . ■ ' ■ \ ' . ' 

-fdreca^t^ even, to the near future. In the , time sipce this jpeport was-^writjien 
* and h^s now come into publication, we have s^^n a tremenjibijs swing away »from 

'^^Vk • V . ^ ^ 

tjie social sciences, from that perspective whichf provides a socicftxcritiqtie, 

to such discipline^ as medicine and law.. Parenthetically, this year I under- 

• ' ' , ■ 

stand ^0% of the freshman class an a number of xiniversities have declared, 

tlxeir 'major as either pre-tnedicine or pre-vLjv. How does, such a shift in in-: 

t;erest relate to feelings , of ' impotence and disengagement oA the part of the 

. young*' which the^ report describ^ as so ^revalervc?'*'\what does ifc mean^for a ^ 



s 



supposedly isolated youth culture?*/ ^ith no adult models to follow, to Sud-» 
denly turn toward two of the most prestigious/ glamorous and institutional- 
ized of the adult professionals? The report, here again, is somewhat deficient, 
Th^ description tDf 'youth culture represents more a still life photograph than 
a film. 

3) There is a fundamental questiqn of whether, in fact / one can ■ 
eliminate ^any reference and analysis as to the experiences of non-Anglo stu- 
dents in American education. There is at least the, implicit assumption in 
« 

the report that the ^institutional settings supercede the various attributes ^ 

» 

of the participant^. For that reason, there is no direct reference to the 

** — ' » ' 

experience of Blacks, Chicanes, to native"* Americans, or to women, I am con- 

vinced that such factors as racism o?" sex discrimination .are critical ifi un- 

defstandiilg the experiences which various youth groups have in American edu- 

• * * • ♦ • 

cation. To be a recipient of a racisti^ education, or one which, is loaded With 

^ex stereotypes as to what^-options one has for moving into adulthOQci, seems 

to be sadly negj.ected. It is the reality that many young people face! Is it 

not profoundly the^ exist^ce of racism it$elf which has so distorted the kinds 

of adult roles that are avaiilable to young non-Anglo persons in this society? 

In conclusion, and in full awareness of my reservattions , I cannot re- 

main- n^ative in my as^fessment of this report. It has sought to bring into 

public consciousness issues which. are critical to the lives of many people 

and* these issues are presented in a way which make them amenable to public 

.dialogue. There is noMoubt but that access to adult roles, to adult instl- 
^ * «^ « ^ - • 

tutions, and to adult responsibility i*s something which is increas.ingly being 
denied to young people. The transition from rural to' urban ctncj from urban to 
suburban have both left in their wake 'large cohorts of impotent young people 



■ • - t ■ 

... • • ; • . ' . • / 

who have -become more aWcire of the social systeri, of Its machinations , -and of 



lits, activities, but less capable of finding ways in which to express tAeir* 

. ^ \ , * ' ^ ^ ^ ^ : — 7 - - - 

disenchantment, dissent, or agreement with that'system. They know^nore, but 

stand outside the avenues by which tor' participate in affirming or changing 

» * * 

• that same system. . ' * ' 

There is something which has happened in the writing of this report 

which I ^eel should i)e nourished and sustained. I think this is one example 

of social science attempting to do what C. Wright Mills advocated some 15 

years ago-- the struggle to synthesize personal problems with public issues. 

As Mills wrote; ' . 

• \ 
• , "What the social scientist ought to dq for the in- 

' * dividual is to turn personal problems ^and concerns 

into social issues and problems open^to reason. His ^ 
aim is to help the individual become a self-educating 
man, who only then would be reasonable and free. ^ 
. ^ ?^at he Qjight to do for the society is combat all^ 

0 . thpse forces which are destroying genuine publics, 

and creating the mass society--or put as a positive 
f ,gpal,' his aim is to help build and strengthen self- ' 

cultivating' publics. Only then might society ie - 
• ' . reasonable and free." 



I see this report seeking to address issues which young people are ^-Z 
facing, and which has lefj: them neither able to' utilize re|^on in such a way 
as to understand the linkage between their own biographies and the history 
'of society, nor able to understand how they may iqptximize their personal' free- 
dom. For if, in fact, we understcind freefem to be not merely* the choice be- 
tween set alternatives, but tSe ability to create alternatives, then- young 
people have beeri^ sadly mis^d by what the system has providjed. The report 
argues for opt^6i^« It, argues tffat young people need to lie; able to niake de- 
cisions on theix^owfi as to what kinds of options they want for their life/ 
and for .that reason alone, to sustait)^ both reason and^ freedom, the repprt 
desefve^ our attention.^ 
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ADOLESCENTS AND SCHOOL REFORM 
« 

/ - , -. * Discuss ION BY ROBERT T. STOUT - 

CM/IFORNIA STATE UNlVERSItY, FULLERTON / 

* DR. STOdT: The whole document is a fun document.. IM like to 

cuss it briefly as ^ policy document. I'd like to ^make ti^ree points. 

The first is, there seems to to be a kind of basic dilemma in the 

repojrt which bes/eaiks perhaps the nature of socia^ scientists doing policy 

statements or, too, perhaps just the nature of what we know. That is, I see 

an elaborate analysis of a set of activities and an historical development - " 

of groups and individuals in the United States and then, when I cc|ffe to tihe 

recommendations, I think I see them as coming down on both sides of the fence 

Let me suggest why I think that. ^ 

It seemed to me that roughly half of the proposed? for reforming 

schools suggest that we ought to make schools more comprehensive than they 
^ ' w * ' • * * ' • 

are at. the moment. By comprehensive I mean that schools are more ia control 
of the lives o£ children, through diversifying those things over which they- 
can claim legitimate right to -iJifluence.. We have children experience many 
more things than they currently experience in different sorts of struotvires. 
And it seems to me that we, .in effect,, assert our influence over greater 
parts of their lives; that I would define as making them more comprehensive.. 

J The other half of the proposals, I suggest, are those that relate to 
making the schools, i^ss coii5)rehensive than they currently are. And the end 
of that ^ntinuiim, of coUrsq/, is, in effect, to do away- with ^schools and put. 
education in the -work place. • . ^ * , * ' 

* 4 

Now,, as a policy maker,, that's a great policy document, because it 

• • * « 

cillows me to do 'anything I damn Veil VM.ni; — ' 



((S^hgiral 'laughter) ^ . 

—and^ «|in point to it with pride and say, the social scientists^ J, 
support finy position • . , , - * \ 

(General laugh tlfcg^ and applause) ^ ♦ 

NOW/ I'd like to take a look- at what I think, are, some. possible con- 
sequences of taking either one'of those two positions; of^moving in a policy 
way toward either one of those two positior\s, . * 

If we make schools, less comptehensive than they are niw, that is, 
'pre.ss education out of th^ schools into the work place, theM will be thdse 
who favor the move ,and those who do not, as ^s true in any policy process, 
I wish to .try to ^ort'^out a little bit some notions I have about who i^ J[ikely 
• be for that andf who's likely to be against it — and we can aa^e at some 
j/e/igth at another time* , * , 

It seems to me teachers axe going to be mostly against that/ Let me 
,tell yQu why*, I'll make aii assumption. The primary reward for teachers in 

the teaching act is their internalized belief that they can cpntxol the 

•* ♦ . / ^ . 

qhild's definition of reality. That is, the primary satisfaction as a teacher 
- ^ ' % . ^ 

is knowing that he deitermines for t^ie child the nature of reality. In fact, 

4 

by moving the ch^ld out from under his, influence, his determination of the 
i^ature of reality, by e^jcposing the child to competitive definitions of reality 

0 

and by doing that deliberately, it may force a teacher into a situation in 
which 'he has.fo compete witrf alternative definitions of reality given child-* 

ren by the teachers' social status equals; namely, persons in the work force 

f ^ ... f< 

who may hold the same degrees he holds, who may. have as definite a position 

/ . i ^ 

in tlje socialJl order as he Jias^. , At the moment his only competition is parents, 

v * 

.and he has'fars^y well been able to remove them as really competitive forces. 

J. " . ■ ■ 



(General laughter) > * , 

' * * . ' 

But if you now say to him that in fact he must face real coirpetition/ 

in that .somebody but there is going to. help that child to find reality / he 

begins to get anxious • - y ^ „ * ' . < 

.On the other hand, he does tr^de removal of the child from- a Conflict 

arena,, and tHat may be something he is willing to trade, I'm just^npt sure. 

But I think teacheis§^arQ likely^ to see this as a loss of control. 

Many parents are ^oing to be agajjigA it because it disperses respon-» 

sible authority and it'sH^rd for me— as a parent~to hold accoiintable this 

dispersed adult autH6rity>uiat has sOme legitimate responsibility fpr influ** 

encing my child. _At,th^' moment, i^ I really want to be angry at what's'lfiap- 

pening to my child, I only have to go one place. If you now tell me I have 

to go several different /places in order to be angry, then that attacks my 

f 

sense^of my control as a parent. 

Another set of parents must be convincdd, it seems to \me,\ that what 

they call "real learning" wiil take place out there; that is, reading and 

writing,. Thg^se parents. will not accept the argument'*^1:liat because the kid 

' * / ; > 

will 5l.$am how^ to come to work on time and will leani adult' responsibilities 

and s<^ on, that; important learning is happening.^ VJhat they care aJ)out is 

real learning; namely, they care about fhe child learning to read. And I'm 

. , ^ . • ) ' 

not sure' you Van convince th^ thafe that will take place out there. 

Middle class parents^ are probably going to .be in favor of 6uch a thing 



^if they can ^void having to do very muqh* about 'it 



^Seneral. laughter): ^ * ^ >^ > 

That is because they can make a set: of assumptions about the fact that 
the child is likely to be able to'le^cbifn real st4ff, najnely/ reading*an(£ 



writing, and that now\they can have the leisure 'to go out and learn some^ 
other sorts of things. * * * 

On the othejr hand, it seems ' to nie thaf 'lower middlfe class parents may 
be mildly in Javor of iti But* they 're nvor^ likely to. have to bear the briint 
of becoming surrogate p^ients, particularly if, in a high school, we disperse 
/children to work places. 1 By cuid large— at least as ' I -understand the deroogra-\ 
phy of^'cities-- suburbai) parents are much more likely to be removed from work 

* ; ' * ' 

opportunities for high school students; tha^ is, high school students are , 

more likely to end up working in places that are in the local community, and 

those tend ''to be ^edominantly .staffed by what- 1 would call lower middle 

cl ass p arents; and those persons, then, axie going to have to be , the ones re- 

.sponsible for doing all this work. And I'm not sure that they want to take, 

on that much of a burden. • : ; - ^ 

. The third set of persons that may be. against it ai^e taxpayers, insofar 

as they may feel double taxatibn. Namely, si have to speiid tax coney to put 

kids in school; at the same* time, I have to spend time and energy teaching 

- th^em. The school sends them JDacfe^ to me to do what schools are supposed to "be 

, doing,* and I may feel somewhat upset about that^ 

A fourth group of persons who may be against! this sort of thing are 

the children "themselves-- amd here I think there is a real mixed case— insofar 

as iQost wpxk is really kind of hard and tedious and dull cUid not veif^ inter- 

^ esting. Most work in the world,'* I believe, is not terribly satisfying in and 

of itself. And roost work is not a' career. So you send children into the 

work worl4 in. order to get experience, amd they discover that the work world ^ 

« 

is not really terribly interesting. • * . 

• • (General laughter) , . . • / 



I don't know^ wftat the consequences of that are, except— 
{General laughter) , 



*--it seems 'to me that the primary reward the school has to offer is 

• ^ ■ 

something called 5rades-»cLnd experience*, -and I'm not sure that as a 17-year- 
f ' , * . 

J, 

ald,^ I^'m willing to tirade off grades and experience for just doing terrible , 

^ • . , , f . . • ' J 

Stuff part^of the day, . ^ ' • 

.(General laughter) 

\ ^ ■ • , / ' 

.And I'm not sure, that the economic system at the mo)(nent is prepared 

• \ • ^ . 

-to pay me Veal money for; tl:^at, in. any lajfge numbers. ^ 

' «^ , I come, from a university in which roughly 80 percent of the under- 
gradu ate s tudents work 30 or more hours a week. Now that's a kind of model 

of cbmhining work and education. But the reason they are working ig to get 
an education so they ^oy't have 'to d^, again, what they currently are doing 

*in order to get the education. W 
(General laughter) • 

And they know that. And they're willing to put up with- that because 
they know that in getting the education, the likelihood of their not- ever 
having to do that again is increased. If yo^Jste^l them at thi^ stage, hey^ 
that's part of real life and we're going to institutionalize that--we*re 
going to make your life here like that life out there— they say, ."n6 thanks." 

* " / 

(General laughter) ^ " . * * * . 

Now, it seems to me' also that schools of education ai^e likely to be 
against t^at sort of thing, primarily because schools of education^ are staffed 
to* torain* teachers and they are staffed by persons who are prior teachers and 
they tend to, be staffed by lower middle class persons who made it out of ^the 
lowe^: middle cl^iss. Now you are going to, redefine their lives for them* in*^ 



,such a way that they again have to engage the world of work and they have to 
know enough about it, and find it* important enough, 'to. traih teachers who • 

^ 

are interested to do it. And that seems to me a real source of resistance 
among university professors in state colleges and universities, and those 
persons train more teachers than any other single group*. 

Now, the question of who might be in favor of such a""^ing is a ques 
tion I really jrdon • t want to— I really didn't address. I'' didn't think about 
it very much. \ ^ 

(Generkl laughtet) 

Just simply because I didn't, jchere was no goodjrea^on for tikt, 
(General 1,-aughter) 
I am' interested, however, in a kind of possible consequence of making 
schools le^s comprehensive places tha^ they are now. It seems^ to me if ve 

talk about schools and social reform, that there is at l^east: a possibility 

- . . '6 

jthat schools are collectors of reformers. And that, perhaps,' is a desirable 

, coi^equ^nce for the socia'l order. Schools do provide certain things foj: 

ybutl^aS youth" begins to^^^ "think" throt^gh ' what it wants to ^:eform in 'the^ 

social order. In miany respects, schools provide an impetus for the itch to 

reform-»-and we can argue that one back and &rth. »But at least schools do 

proyide youth with^time, free time^, if you will, sbhools do provide * youth 

•A ■ ' ■ ■'v ' ' ■ ' • 

witli ide'As in».a systematic form; and they jdo ^rjWide youtH with a certain de- 

* \ ' - ' * * 

gree of pifotection from punisl^ment. That is-, the school, as an institution 

» \ ' " ' » ^ ' ' 

does inte^rvene between the child and the^social order. College students do 

• ■ \ \ ^ . ' ' 1 ■ " • ■ " • 

get ofjP betteJ^ after having\thro^ bottles throug^ windows in small towns in 
^the M4^dwest if bpllege comes to their aid with ^e local sheriff thanaf 
. tht)se students wer^ tan^oraly saiqpled ,young adults coming in from someplace 



outside jjn the comAuaLty, Nqw,^^ that's not 'necfessarily tfhe nature of reform, 
but it^^oeVs^ew tQ me to suggest that the school as an institution does buf- , 
fer the students as the students attempt to generate some *sprt of definition 
of reform, , • * ' 

'And as I saw the •^Ojs, at least one thing that* occurred tp me was 

' , ' ' . , < • ^ 

•that the youth id schools geheVated a tremendous source of, reform, and' that 

the kids rebelled and they challenged th6 system* Their ide^ and hopes for 

change were picked up by like-minded^ adults who had othe;r i;esources; namely 

money/ franchise/ and access to persons of influe;icd» And I'm wondering if 

* * ' ' ' ' ' \ / 

in dispersing students 'from the school into the larger social order we min 

. " \- • • ' ■ , ' ' • ' ^ 

the risk of having lost that so.urce of impetus for possible reform, 

* And at the moment/ it seems to me/ on ccunpuses students, are attempting 

reform i>f another kiridf' a .re->establishment ^of,w t^at they are calling* the moral, 

order. And I don't know what to' make of that yet,; and I don't know how ij^ ' 



pprtant it is yet; and I don't know who's picking up^ on it yet. But it seems 

' ^ • . ^ ^^ ^ ' ' ' . L . ^ 

to me that it spins off in funny sorts of ways, one of whicTi i^ the tremendous* 
increase/ as 1 look-atwi^/ o.^ students who,' are declaring themselves as cahdi- 
dates ,ttor what I would call "the helping professions, .,^And I don't know whether 
law and s^edicine f^t, or whether that's .a more instrumental phenomenon that's 
occurring; I doti't have the sense of that yet. But we can look at 'the tre- 
mendous increase in students declaring themsel^/e^ interested .in careers in 

/ ' • • ■ ■ 

criminal justice; ^ tremendous , increase in students who. are' declarihg themr 

' ■ ■ ■■ / \ ' 

selves interested in cdunsej-ing, in helping othe*rs in alj sorts of way^, An.d 
that seems to me to. reflect a kind of groping^^cwiingyouth for some sense ^of 
establishing/ or reestablishing/ a moral order; and it s^jfej^s to ||| tha,t can't 
happen (at the moment in any. other Social institution we. hAve\jccept schools/ 
where you do have this aggregate of youth, ' ^ 



These ire the things I want,*'to say^ except that I am cpncerned tliat 
in discussions of making schools a more comprehensive experience and of 
making schools more diverse^ the social order has not, somehow or 'other, 
already gotten past that and that intellectual critics have ^Iready dxs- 
. missed schools. I am concerned that intellectualsj have convinced themselves 



that schools cannot be a more satisfying experience for children and that 
» • 

their only real alternative is what %aw in the second part; ^iamely, making 
school 'a less comprehensivq^experience. ^ 

So I found it a fascinating report/ and one that I think is going to 
create a great deal ^ discussion among "schopl people and among schoolboard 
members who are the ones responsible for inaking policy, o 



\ 
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IV. AUTHORITY ANtJ EMPATHY IN THE CLASSROOM 
, " ^DRESS BY. WILLIAM G. SPADY 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 'OF EDUCATION 



During the last few years, I, like many sociologists, have been 
attempting, td digest the prodigious literature^ on the quality of and in- 
equality in public education in the U- S. Among the nvany questions that 
arose in my "desire to understand the fundamental nature of these issues, two 
things captured my ai^ntioix sufficiently to prompt own attempt to formu- 
late a more adequate sociological understanding of thsse problems,. 

The first was the undisputed contention of countless writers and 
activists that bad teachers and bad teaching abounded, ^.a the schools. 
Based on my own experiences with the. public schobls,^!!k)th as a pup^l and as 
a parent of one, I found much that rang true on this^^sjubject in the paper- 
bacjcs and periodicals of the Sixties. However, had I chosen to follow only 

the "high road" qf,^ sociological analysis prpvivied by Waller, Becker, Henry ,^ 

i ' 
Priedenberg, .Gordon, Dreeben, an^ BidwelXr I dould have -come to a rathet 

similar conclusion about teachers without having tainted my consciousness 

with the likes gf Goodman, Kozol, 'Kohl, Illich, STilbexman and my own subjec- 

tive eyesight. Burt the problem was , hardly 'solved, ^or despite, whatever gen- 

* * 

\era^ consensus one could" re^ch obout bad teaching .fropi all qf this, there 

• * * ' v. ■ ' • * ' * ' 

* was little .on which to develop' a model ot good - teaching — except to infer 

** * - • ♦ > ^ 

• opposites from the unfavorable evidence. That such a model might be po^- 

* • • ' • 

..sible prompted the ^alysis* which'^ollows in a moment. 

■ ■ ' . : ' 

* The second issue that compelled m}f attention was the lack of 'consensus 



regarding wi^at schooling is all about. Although most educators, psycholo- 



Joists, and parents have focused their attention and concern on the improver 
ment of cognitive achievement levels in individual, students, there oyer- 
whelming^ evidence to suggest that the schools are concerned wi'th far more 
than teaching and curriculum*. Scattered throughout What we have come to. 



regeird as the classic books and articles in the ^bciology gf education are 

' • ' /' , ^ ' . 

insightful analyses of other activities ^nd preoccupations of school per- 

sonnel besides instruction. These are customarily described as sociadiza- 

tion, sorting and selecting, compliance and control, and evaluation. 

What seemed to be lacking in this literature, hdwever, was a frame- 

work for understanding how these processes directly impinged on and 6ver-' 

lapped with the instructional role of the teacher and with each other/ In 

fact/ the more I thought about the whole problem area the more reasonable 

it appeared thaf'the question of tjeachei^ quality (or effectiveness) couli 

not be understood ihdepdndently /of 't^ae multiplicity of '•functions the teacher 

was asked to perform ^and .how she performe4 thefn. ough my realization 

was, slow in talking shape, I felt Jthat sociolc^gy, liight provide a donieptual 



basis for understanding .instructional ^effectiveness that learning theorists,' 

• ' • ■ * ' ' ^. o ^ ^* 

curriculum developers, and studeiits of peda^fiogy had been unable to fashion. 

The analysis that fpllows is not, a purely " structural one; it atten\pts* 
* " ' ' * " , * ^ * * * ^ * ^' 

to integrate structurai'^fu'nctionaf/and sociarl psychological elanents, irf 

• W' • . ' ■ 

pctrt because neither Sgproa^eh in dsdlation provides an adequate underst;knd- ^ 
ing of human behavipr spcial systems. In addition, it does not pretend 
to b'fe exhaustive, nor does it represent; any sortj of 'final 'Statanent on the 
problem. Whatever insights it contains that seem reasonable a , priori still 
require the test of imparti-al* theoretical and empirical exW-riation— tests \X 
which I hope you will fe'el inclined to undertake in your courses. and research 



f 



♦ • 

, I also hope^ that tjtie analysis will clarify the nature and function jf empa- 
thy in 'this ^frafl;iework/" thereby rendering the formal title of thi^ paper 
scnnevdiat germane to its- content. ' \, 

The Major, Functions of Schooling 

• B;^'' synthesizing ideas found most predominantly in the work of Durk-** 
"heim, Waller, Parsonsr-t, Anderson, Becker, Henry ,.Frieden^erg, breeben, and 
Sidwell, it is possible to identify fivq major functions thfat schools either 
deliberately oir unir\t?eJntionally perform in'deali^ig with their students • 
^ These functions 1^'will caU ^Instruction, Socialization, Gustddy-Control, 

EvaluationKlertification, ^d selection. . Many points of strain in inter- 

# -J * * ' ' . 

"'personal conflict in schools can, I believe, be understood as the product. 

* ' 1. ' " • 

- of the way in whieh these functions are defined operationally and impinge on 

. \ • i' * . ' " 

eieich other., Consequently, while it is tenpting tp understand and deal witft 
each function in isolation as so many e(^catol:s wont to do, life dn 
classrooms, hallways, and school grounds involves a constant mixture and ^ 
— ^ interplay amon^ all fiVe.. - ^ • r - . . - 

' Instruction " * . 

■ * * Ostensibly instruction is the primary (if not exclusive) public mis- 
* sion of the school. It involves JJie systematic atten^t ^of " teachers an4 aides 
.to increasia' the' information base and .improve .the cognitive and physical, 
skills of students. WhatNwe typically khow as the curriculum of the school 
\ ^ are those speci»£ic sequence^ of experiences an^ sets^? materials to which' 
students are exposed in order'^'to 'facilitate thre, acqui'^rtion of these skills. 
The Manner in which this exposure takes place and, is reinforced is a result 
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of the instructional process » or pedagogy used by the teache;?. < Understanding^ 

the instructional function of the school, then, requires an analysis, of the 

content, seyiencing , and nature of ^students' formal learning ex^erienqes* f*^' 

Proposals for changing instruction miist explicitly take all three elements 

i"nto account* It is this arena that so often stands as the .primary object , 

of both public criticism and the focu^ of attempt^ at school reform. That 

real reform cannot be concentrated on instpactiin'^aliDne' Will/ I>ho^Q^' / - 

become clear as *the analysis proceeds. ^ p \ . 

i * * • « 

I * » ' • 

' . \ • * " \ . f 

Socialization o ' ' ' ^ > 

* Soci^lizatio^i, brjjadly conceived by Inkeles, is the process of de- 
veloping in persons those attitudes, beliefs, expectations, values, and* 
capacities that are necessary for the successful and compatible performance 
of social roles in specified social systems. Therefore, to analyze the ^ 
school's role in preparing "youngs te^rs for life as adults is to consider not 
only, the relati^^ely limited range of information ^nd skills 'that is typically 
dealt with via instruction in the formal curriculum of the school bu£" also , - 

the development of the elaborate belief, expectation, and behavioi: codes that 

' 1 

* n> ^' ♦ * 

chciracterize "normal" or "appropriate" behavior, in the occupational arid' sociajT 

worlds' of adults* , ^ , * ' * * 

In other words, the stfciaJazcitiqm function o£ the school serves to . 

. • . * ^ ^ ' ... 

• ^ . ' u» * * . * 

, attach Social meaning^ significance, and utility to the capacities developed 

by the instructiprial funqtioh; and/ like the latter, it 'is also characterized* 

(by DreS&ben- and by Bidwell) as having a specific content , sequfencing 'of ^ ex*, 

periences, and variovts n|,odfis 'of trangmission *<i.e. , influetice. X^chahisms) . ' , 

% have tried^ to 'iiiustrate this rela^tionship, iA "Figure tI fiy po^^traying. in-r**' ^ 

structitJp as a* sub-set ^of the l^irger socialization mission of the jScq.ool. 





Custody- 
Control 



J FIGQRE'X.t A Dic gramatic Representation of the Rel^itions AmCng the. Five 
Prime xy Functions of Schpoling* 



Cu$tody^.Contybl' , * • ' " ^ - i * . 

Because of society's belief thaH:^ schooling is both a nefcessity and a • 

*^ ' . . - ^ • 

^social good, schools have been charged with the respbnsibility of providing 
• • • ; ■ — . ' ^ ■' 

youngsters up tp a" given age with formal "^instruction^". Xnvaddit^.onr the 

youngsters themselves face 'the legal jbl^ligation of attending school, reg.ard- 

.' * • . • ■ • 

less of their personal predilections, to the conta^ary. In this sense, then/ * 

' ' :'• -"^ • " ' V ■ '\ ^ ; - 

the schppl performs a custody-control function for, the larger socie*ty that/ 
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pervades tht Way in^ which both classroom and, school-wide stniclsures and : 



activiw patt€ 



are defined*- 



4, 



'By referring to Figure 1 ve <5an see "pha^ custody-control impinge, (jn , 
the na[ture of the instructional process by making *the student's roie in the 
classroom inherentl;^ involdhtary while ^simultaneously infiuenciiig th^ - 



nature of th^ socializatioH processes to' vAich "he is extfo^ed. In fact 
gressi\?^ and" humanistic' critibism of the public schools -usually contaitis 
referehces to the s.chooU^s oJbsegsion with order dndl»cpntrol,^ The attacks ^ 
. allege/ with scSme .apparent ju^ti^^jcation, th^at custody^^-control has jbeen , 
. eleiritea' fxoai\a, desiralDle precondition* and ^facilitator of ."d^*a.nstpictional 
'oA to a pos'ition of pre-eminence * among all the jE^iictions. _ln other", 




fur 



worfe, /^ncern.^r'^^^'iirly^^ has^j^een displaced ^by a p2;e- , . 

cgupa/tidn with student control and ,compliance/xor its own sake. ,Tliis con-** 

., ' " f 



fliat/ will serve as a ^ipajoj;' poinj: of de^^ar^re tor tjie remairideif of the 
papei 



I 

EValluatio^-Certification 



A fourth^ expli9i.t set or ^^x:tivi}3lea in which school personnel engage" ,\ * 

^ is the evaluation of studerijr .acacjeifiic performance^ for the purpo^^e p,£ certi- , ^ ' 

fying'- course credit cU\d graduation eligibility. However,, as' Figure 1 sug^- . ' .^[, 

gests, the evaluatioi/process in mbst gchoois is ^not orieni^ed entirely* to' * 

. • ^ • , ^-r * ^ .* ; • 

instructional outcpmjes; instead, it alSQ reflect^s evidence of botl^ .socializa-, • , 



jutcomes (such a^. ffloti\ratJL'Dn a^id general attitude) and student pu^ctuckl- 
ity, cbttendantTeT and deportment (all .c6triponents of the custody'-conttoi 
domain) . In fact, ,it is possible that the concern with cusjtbdy^c(^nt:^ol may 



er|c 




7 



peirvade tlve school's operations to such an extent that it biases "the eyalua- 

It' 

r ^ , - - • » ^ 

• * 92, 



f 



• ]■ 



tion ^«certif ifealtion function ifi two ways :\ not only at .the .(:lassroan. Level 
; wherje. grades. majf be ^^ensed on^the basi^ of tn^e "extraryeous*'^ criteria^ just 
' not^r tut 'also at the school system leVel* wherelfomal certification ^d 
^ t "tihe^ awarding; of dip^ccj^' depend^ ^s^^ch oi; Students" required e:jposure to . 

tw^ve 'f uU^ years* of sphoolijng as on the skills ^thW acquire. ' . Ag'-^competertcy- 
b6Sed gradua'ti^on.^s^quirements and alternative w<^rk4study ri^:^o4r^'$. are disf 

\ *. '\ . . ' - ' ^"^ ' '.''^ / 't M • ' / A* f 

cursed aiui impl^ented ih'vaCridus states^, the ope'ratipnalJ^Qij^tinction 

* L • * i ' ' \ ' ' ' * 'A* ' • ' I' 

.."^^^P -^^tW^Ptaoto socializa^ipn, a^d ^iustodial oi|t^^ 
. '.j/'Vclear^r:''' ?br the^' tSie' being, -W^ve^i^ stro%ly' confounded i'n J 

•^-'^ ' \ §W^<ils ^d..taost 5tate$r /-v • . I - \ , • 4 • / 

, J JUso, dd'nf ounded; are' the Struqtmal "conditions .aiid operational criteria 
^ * fa^aj. ^^'^ the\ Basis of* S^ool ev^luafeioh systems. ^A's- ilfg^est^d in Figure 2^ 



fV€i|ient that <;axl b§ 



* there are at; Ifeasf four ppe?:a1;ibnal defxhitions of achieve 
\ and.Q^ftjsn ifle/used^^in' Evaluating s^t^dent-berformaAce* and assigning graded* 
'^^ /' Th'ese^^dpf i"nit;i6te aue, the 'prod^pt^ ' af .tv^\ vlriaiDles :^ time and .standards • 
Thfe, tJjaie ;f rame in whi6h a. given* standard is applied-ejan.be qonceptualized 
as -being either bound ;{i.e,, ae£ined,by\exrtlicit upper an4 lower limits such. 
. *';' ' cus seaHesters,, ^ix-week units, or clas§. periods) or -open /(iie. , having no 



sfJ^cific.^ boundaries 



impiXied)'.' The standards that^arfe applied may « themselves 



befeither absolutes* j(or^, fixed) on the one hand^ or comparative (i*e»/ norma- 



tive;) on the otherl 



. ^ * Ijbt^^that vme Wer^iey^J^aiion ,i feaae^l on explicit^J^j^parameters, 
^ 4 selection bi*as..isl iinplied; the, successful students in' 

^ ^ ti\9se j^ie to meet the^perf Orifiance standard wilthin the^ pane period specified,. 

•••• «;-•:, »y- • . - ■> ^ \ ^ • ' : ■ i 



lit Jdmep< 



:and p are 



a3..*di5l^.rrd]t fr<m .thei^ ^ot. 



ilarly normative performance 



^ standapds, are inherently selection-oriented , since the perf orminq^ of pejers is 




0 \ * 

^l^aVs being compared 
conditions under v^ich 
\. tfhe*\s election bias ift' 




VARIABLE 



•• - ■ '''' 

p * '\ 


• ' 1 '/ ■ '■ " 

• ■ '\r BouNis^^ •:\ 

-» - /fl-? ^^^^ , * • 


'f- " . * • 


\ ^ * ; 


— .-•).'- "/-^ 






TiPB, a 

V': ^ 



Ccinditiong of Achievement. 4' ^^'^ ^ . 



I 



4 » c 



andl.^ifferetitiate Only, type v^^Tich, describes the 



ich maMteiy learning ^£i};6grant^.^^ m.inijn'izes ' " Tj-rt 

L)fi,' evaluation. . ■ .u.*"^' ..-^ f • > ''Vl^ "••'•il,^'' J'Ll 



\ \ Selecti on ^ • ""-^ *^ ' ' ^ . ' '(v.i " ^ * : ^ 'v;; i; . 



Liilthough.the. seiectiort function of , the ischobl bften ij^aided^as an '^ 
utiantijcipated consequence, rkther tha^i a del'ibeiratfi mandate, of . sch&olihg, '* I* * 
/"^ , it 'affficts the life-chences/and learning opportunities /of students in/ty/p ' ^ 

; '^^^ ways. .Pirs^r Access tp, pijoptams^^ cours^s.f..tea<diers^ akd faGiXLtl^B^.ri^^ * ^ 

* ' , * the schipl syst^ are oftejiX^^^ to 'certain ,gioups students, ofeten ' * V., 
"... *tiii:Q^gh']a '.deliberate syst^ pf^ tracking. This i calif internal s^lalticin*. . V 
SiBQpnd^.. Ataportuni ides for access to jo^^^ . - . *' 

' 'aft^ firriLshing hi,gh sdipol are differentially affe'eted by tlje -kinds of in- . ' 



.ternal selection bbportuhities the student has had,- wh^t he has learned in ".'* • ' 

,thda, and now he. has been graced and certifie'd. ..,The iatter become, tc^nsr- -. - , ! ^ ' 
. JLated into 1 the external selection coriJfequences of gclipoling. ,,To the extent . i^S," 



V 



er|c . ; 



,v ... , • 



hjfearing .on. ppat-^claool / . ^ 



*. ,'"tfiat fo^ai'cit'tificatio^ thWcbanisms. hav# a m 
' M^^r^ff^*--'*^,?.'^'^^"'^^^^ foirggoin^- suggests. :t|[at js.$i,LotiQp. qonjge-^"^*' ' / 

^^ncW o^schopling be^goverQg4,'noS'«^ly..i^^^ '•**" 
• , » \ar<*rtmr/iifihinent b\it ' ^^cJ.'by. the kijf pf ^valuatJLon parameter^ aftd;extrane<J«6 . , • ' ' 
critetia. useS^ , -"Using th6" system" to one's p\<iv.^vant^e' in- • ■ /' 



cixs.todxal 



' • schfdls defers ndt* t^y'^jjus't ohe bujt tfo a' set. of ihregfctt6<J feys terns in which / 

\ the , to fubir-ei'pppprtvni-tifes appears .^tp btfe ^overnea hfl^e evaluation-'/ 
f ;bei:'tificaiticJii p/6'ce§s. WhcJeye^. coritrqls 'the grduhdiul^s fan ^whicH the eval- 

-^^"^^ ^^'•^.-...^ . T ^ fi '\ 

\ . , uatiparcef^ifi^ation '^ys^em cori^&Di,-^^ the'k^y to/both the^curr^r^ 

r : /••'v^d/.cuture oppbrromti^^ '/ - . , , ' " ^ 



16 ' feases^^' go^; Social 'CohtifQl i-n^ Schgols ; 



^:''.\ i\ Given , that liie^ Sitaderit;'s'par1d.cip iii ,th'e instructional sy^lan o£ 

' \ / .V the.^chool faAy bplS&ejq^tly^involuntar^^^ arid ^i^en the school's unavRid^le 



•concern vM^tI^«"student behavid^^^^nd cq[nplilince 



ice in t^ VlassrocAa/ it \.s^s. ^im^. ; 
' . po^sibl^.^td, coi^lr^end. -the .(^estion of instructional/ effectiveness* wJuthout j 
uftderstanqing, hbw? it linked to the systen olS^aial c?Sntrol»nsfed Mn the • * 

■V'*' fc/ "v / ' ^ ' .i-/ ,r , • 7 ^^fc. "* ' /' • i »" * 



ischo<jl. ^ a, result, I-'wiil foquS'for "the next £^\j ma^t^^jot a flf^ework 
• ^ interpjfetijig the bases "and mechanisms of,,5osiax control *'kv^!!$4^1e 



the' 



•'tigacher./ 



. ; ^ Prxmarv Mechani^^ - 



diani^^-;o£ to^ti^b^ ' , , \ - . . 

" '^-^y "-jAccordin^ to Sachrach and Barats^.control laxists when o^e/p^ty gains.-. ^. 

''T '. .^ r'^compliince from, another in an ihterac a?his' compikanfce may .{De, - 

' ""'^"^ '/ " ■ ' ^ * J 

• -arrived at ei^thex involuntair;lly,/Wheri ppw^r; or force* is'* r^<juifte«; or,v^lun-/ 

1^^' trariiy, l>ither' vik persuasion. (inTEluencd) or authority. Theire are^ the^t/. . 



.ERLC - 



thr^e primary mechanisias pi social contfpl ihat i^ed" t4 be analyzed: •-p9wer,,,. 

> ' ? ^ ' \ ' i * ' ' ' ^ ^ ' • ^ 

ptsrsuaSi^Hr and author itg^ - i;%^r/^ , : . 1 - ' r^: 

' . Power/ according to Weber/ is* the probability of carrying out one^s * 
will in 5^ spqial.^ituktion^despi^e' resistance fro^i, pthers^' In such situa- • 
^tion^'cbmpliand6 (cpnlaipj^ is achieved, becaij&e the dcminant party is •per- ' 
ceivfd tq Jbe <?ayable, o| 'controlaj^ng and manipulating a monopoly of critical 
resources i in ^such a way that the othkr party belifev^s he cannot susjt^ain his 



well- 



/ present state'fof' affairs/ (su(;h as employment, reputation, or physical 

I, b^SiijgX wr?hot|^ enduring some intolea>able lo§s, .Jn effieat, the party vrtio 

•/dan monopolifzV ctnd manipulate the'greatestTnumbeJ^of critical resources can - 

y restrict thfe options or alt^na^ives /of tjife other parl?^ and^^ *tfiereby, gain. 
^' \ ' [ , / ' • \ .V ' /\ » • 

' '"Some ta^asure of contrpl over (i-.e., apply sanctions against) hiia^r Etzioni 

l:-v . '\f ' ^' •• 

uses the tf^fim coercioh to despribe efssen^allj the same phencmendn. ' , ' * 
Under condxtions when, power JL§ the dominant 'mode of contJcil, compli- * 
arice is achpleved by iRiea4s'<5A &ith^|. the. threkt of th'e"^ Sii^ect ii^C of sanc-*^' 



tions; hende it*is.<fcoth.' iny^; 



qpmpeiled.. 



evaluate .His 



afld 



coiisciou^ in^ that the iAdivi(5uai is^ 



is options and qhodjse afaong a 'set ,df pr^umably* un- 



,^ ' ' '^esiirable .^^te.inatives;,* oiten an ^effective me.ads for assuring 

; ^t least* Surface jj.omplia^iqe. in the. short .turf/ it breeds, res enment'anjl alien-. 
^ ation,. tj;ier^y,^making ^jit k prc^lematic. sttateg:^ fjor engendering the'«c£nd, of , , 



2'«c£r 

«t4bl^/and pp^il^ve affect commonly, asdi:^ed "to underli/e and sustain| long-rui:i 



: -I / 



^ ' Vjflijonfcary learrling fefiforts, * - v ♦ * w / f ' 

f'' ^ ; Per.$u^kion , on the^qthgc^aod^ appears .on "thewsurface to be a.more •/ 

« : . j - ^ . / * / ^ • " 

coniRiatible-ifiie6hUnism of coptifol tha% power, in that complidrice'/is a<diieved ^ 

* without the implijid threat of negatiive sanctions and consequentres*^ While 

5§u£(sion, like pdwer,' compels *the subordinate. party' to' 3elect among avail- 
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..able ^Iternafttives,, the choi.ae is based on tjie. superbrdinate*s abiJlity to 
convince the ,subordipa^e of 'the Inherent advantatfes^^^f selecting certain^ 
altjsirnatives' without C9nsti^€dning the choice process by threatening to us^^ 

'negative sanctions • ..In effect, then, Jiie subordinate's cjioice i\^voluntary 

^and is based on. the -inherent attractiveness of certain options rather than ' 
' ' ...•*•'* ' ^ . j , 

.the implied negative xionsequences of choosing "others. 

While pptiguasion eliminates sane of the negative el^ents impliecl 



in thelit^e* of pgwer and thereby facilitates rtore~~Cooperative and positive 
relations among individuals, it is a highly unstable mechanism.. In terms 
of'sbhool life it neutralizes many of the inherent sj:atus'''aiff^rences be- 
tween staff ^nd students, op'^ns the conditions d| school life to ceaseless 



negotiation and change,, and assujjes diatjthe^ participation of atudejnts ih 
learnxng activities is volii/itary. Hc^wever, r*el:^ing oji persuaJion forces 

tKe .teacher to negotiate h:^.s ever^ step and ta justify the t^s under which 

" ; ^' ' ' ' ! ' ^ - ' \ 7 / ■ ^ 

.Clas4rpa% a'qtiVity takes, place-. While these conditions /are wholly ^ompat- 

* ibl^'with a democratic and humanistic philosophy, of educatidn, on a prac- 
tical Uevei' they> place' an "enormous demand on the teadher's pi^luence and , 
petsuasiyenes'3 and/ can. leaji tea laclc of efficiency pnd pr^ictability in 
school , operations J - " ' i 

^ « 'in some respects the problems of .'perpetual n^otiatlion an/d uncertainty 
associated with persuasion ^ are resolved Vhen the primary mechanisra of con- 
trol is authority > Accorc^ng to Weber, authority differs fr<»\ power m two 
iii\portant respects.: firs|:, people comply with the requests . (demands) made 
of them voluntarily rather than involuntarily; and* second, * they at least ^ 
initially withhold judgn^'^nt regarding the legitimacy of^ these .demands at the 

• time they are iflade. / * ' . . . • 



\ 



r/ 



in terms of t^jis fraiiework/ then, it is inappropriate to regard ' 

•■'•/" ' i ' - ' • * ' ; 

power and authority as similar mec^anissfs or to distinguish between the 
legitipate or illegitimate /use of authority ♦ The suspension of judgment - 
that IS implied in the graiiting of authority to sqmeone, already implies 

' \ ' - ' " 

the existence of legitimap. Wh^re Ijfegitimacy break?' ^own, authority in 
the mure sense ceases to /e:^st. - ' * . * f 



Although the susj^fension of judgment and ready compliance associated. 

witil authority seem to mply a kiiid of blind allegiance to the superordin^te 
11 ^ 

figure/ compliance Is b^nd only to the extent thtit a series of precondi- 



:igu: 

r 

aon 



tibns and experiences nave been established. The most essential of, these 
4^nditions involves, tpist. Underlying the subordinate's ability to. 'suspend 
jucbment ank read! 

npi: 



;ocnply is his basic t^st that the consequence of his. 




compliance will .enhance ratjier than impair his general welfare. Although 



i 



sH is al^o implied in us^,6f persuasion as a mechanisp (fpr example^ in 
accepting ^s valid tl;^e sup^rordinate's interpretations of tiie likely con-j 
se<5uencep\|bf pixrsuing some given alternative) , it is the primary condition 

inl-tlie ^^^"^ . -^^ . J 



un^erlyin( 



estaj^iighment of legiliimacy, ^ 



Qther conditions directly xelate^ to the, establishment of author- 



i«y and legitimacy JLnvolve the. subordinate sharing valij^s and goals, con- 
sistent j/ith those imderlyirg the actions of h±ie superordinat&^\ CCom£j.iance 

' '• ' ' * • ' '* 

^occurs when the deniand? or requests being maja^ imply the pursuit or fulfill- 



ment aft ends or conditions that are highly valued and viewed as beneficial/ , 

•I - 4 » /J ^ - « . / 

Xy '1 will discuss some of , the prima^ value ^^es that underlylegi&macy in a 



mccnent. 



I 




Firs^; .however /^t is important t^note that both trust and the * . 
_ f ..,-.-,>£^g legitimacy axe not /given biit energe out of both*direct 



'■J 



t t 
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and vicarious; experience. The kinds of people and situations one encoun- V„ 
te2>s directly or is ^told (often ^parents) are^either "saf e*^ or "dan^^^rous" 
establish expectations of what and, who can be. trusted and what kinds of ends 

"re 

are most desirable. Ther^^ore, neither specific conditions gf -trust nor 

• • * > 

the ^rkntinj^pr withholding of legitinvAcy Tand respect) are permanent con- 
* >• — , " ^ , . 

ditions of social interaction. In^jtead they vary according to the qualtt 
of experiences the subordinate .has had and continues to have with a.^'iven 
'];:ind of superordinate. * - ^ . • 

It appears, that the fundajnental principl'e that opiates under 

conSitions of "true" authprity is that^ canpliance is^tieS.to the •legitin^acy , 

• ' • • '^^ ' • * ^ « 

-* * ♦ 

respecti and deference that the, subordinate grants to (the superordinate 

garty by virtue of the latter having (ostensibly) earned then. Consequently 

*one cannot .talk about " establishing autho^rity by: demanding respect." ^oth 
^ . ' ^ • ) ^ ^ • ■ . 

autho2;it3y and respect are earned through the establishment of trust and 



credibility, ylt is tije bases of that q^redibility that I shall now discuss. 
• -■ ' . - \ ^ . ' ' ' • 



The Prim^]^ ^^odes of Legitimacy * . . , ' ^ - ^ ^ 

In his original conceptual treatment of this topxjp, Weber discussed 
. rfthree major kinds of Value orientations that- legitimate the /e^cercise af 

control:, beliefs in charisma^ ^ra'Sitidh, and rational-legal processes. • 
CHarismatic authpeity is bas^d^ largely on respj^ct for extra-^ordii^cury 

gif ts»i>£,body or spiri^t /embodied in dynamic leaders and,, believed to be in- 

"~ , / / > ■ «. ^ . * ^ 

O.I , I*"/ ^ ^ 

^ acces^ijble to mo^t peome. Xharisma is usually associated ^with a great ^ 
sense of mission, , and "its Strength depends on the congruence between thje. - 



missibn bein^ undertai^en and the needs of the people being served. The 
charismatic leader, maintains' his* recognition by continuing to prove himself 



* to his cdnstit^uents by using* extxa-prdinary means to improve their welfare. 

In this sense he must stimulate interest and ^citemient in his j:ons^ituents . 

, as he meets nfeeds -that .they regard as. relevant axi& benefiicial/ 
' • ^ ** * » < i • ' • 

<- . ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

There are' three things, then, that ara. implied in charismatic author- 

ity: one, the abilijty to ''deliver the goods" that.ijiee{: constituents' needs; ■ 

two, the stimulating, axci\ing/ extra~or<3inary manner in wh,icfH. this is . . - 

done; and three, being sensx,€ive an<3 empath^ic to the' needs of th^ plientel'e 

so thgit the , right goods get delivered. While this t^ird point' i? often <3verV * . , 

looked in modern usage" of th^ term charisma, it Is .a fundamental" premise in 

the analysis that 'follow$\ * . ' ' ' 

Traditional authority primarily r^stg on a legit;i;nacy base; that has; 

jj.ts foots in strcvng attachments to and reVerance for » 6s tab lashed, customs and * . - 

institutions. Authority is legitimated by . the sarnctity'*of tradition- when the - \ 

present'* social order (and thq system of privileges embodied in it)' is view^ 

:i>as saired and ifiviolabl^.^ This authority mode cl'early', tends .t*o perpetuate"" 

the existing social order, emphasises institutipnaiiS^ed status differences - • 

between. people based largely on ascriptive criteria, and encourages resist- 

ance to innovation and social chajKge. * , ■ , • ' 

Wdaet's third type of^ authority, rational-legal , was originally con-, 

ceptualized to account fpr the ^ergepce of "modern" social institutions, 

particularly lar^e-scale organizations^ It rests" primarily on ^ beli,ef in 

the, supr^acy of the law in governing, social cu:r%angeinents . *. V/eber assumed ^* - ^ 

that the law 'i^^^^^tiona^ in the sense that";it reflected social norms intended ' 

to channel conduct in the efficient pursuit of specified goals. He considered 

this to 4e prototypic of the model bureaucracy; hence, this -l^itimatiijt^ mode 

is of tLen referred to as jpureaucratic authority . * ' l 
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However, since reality overwhelmingly suggests that many rules in- 
tended 'tp maximize efficiency ^d the use of people*s talents are often 



counter-productive and thereforl^retard it, I am suggesting t^ie advisability 

I. 

bf differentiating between beliefs in the primacy of rules or law on the 
on^ hand and in rationality o^ expertise on tphe .other. Legal authority de- • 
pends on onei's allegiance to formalized social v.alues and codified sets 
0^ social arrangements, whilk expert authority rests on a strong respect 

for the demonstrated competi^nce and technical resources of individuals, 

/ * ' 

regardless of their formal/status or characteristics. ^ 

" ' These four modes of legitimacy (charismatic, traditional, legal and 

expert) form a typology /that can be defined by two major frames of references 

one social-str-actural and the other normative (i.e., value-based — see Figure 
f j 

3) . , For our present curpose the most ^jnportant of these dimensions is the 
social-structural. Note that traditional and legal authority are based on 
vaiaes and loyaltiej that emphasize the primacy of institutionally defi^^^jW 
social arrangonents/, offices, and rules. 

Therefore, authority based on tradition and legality rests on a base 
where tihe legitimated individual is acting as an agent of the institution (pe 
it. the family, the church, the state, or the school System). /He inspires 
trust and gains ^compliance to the ex;tent that the institution he represent 
is itself credible'. 

Authority based on charisma cuid eii^ertise, . on the other hand, emer<^es 
not on the ba^s^ of institutionalized roles button the performance capaciiJties 
of. the individuals in question. Their credibility as performers cannot be 
-adequately legitimated and supported by the insti1;utions to which they bj'elpng 
they are therefore dependent on their own^gersonal capacities and resources. 

. 103 ' ■ . 
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SOCIAL-STRUCTURAL DIMENSION 



NORMATIVE 
DIMENSION 
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FIGURE 3. Four Modes of Authority Classified According to Their Sociai^9». 
Structural and Normative Characteristics • 



The typology in Figure 3 reflects Jjurely idealized ot^ ideal-type 
theoretical constructions that may have few unambiguous manifestations in the 
real world since most compliance-control situations involve subtle mixtures 
of power, persuasion, and authority. None&eless, it ptovides an important 
vehicle for" understanding the nature of social control in schools, fbr it 
provides a greater d^ree of precision in dealing with the concept ht author- 
ity th^n is found elsewhere. It suggests that students may comply /voluntar- 
ily and automatically with requests from teachers or.' administrators on a\. 
variety of grounds ranging from the latter 's status as adults (traditional) 
or official representatives of the school system (legal), to the appeal of 
their personalities (charismatic) or their acknowledged ccxnpetence (expert) 

^ More importantly the typology helps to cast a somewhat different ligh 
on the notion of biveaucratic authority by suggestinj^ that institutiionally 
defined and legitimated authority (tradition and legality) is different from 



iridividually .based modes ofJ^teLtimacy (charisma am expertise) • we 
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have come to caLl bureaucratic behavior more often thf^n not reflects attempts 

to formalize or legal^e traditional st^tUs differences hj^ modes oi procedure 

in ways ,that often obfu^^gate rational, , efficient, or productive , action, in 

other words, the legal machinery of an institution may actually undermine the 

potential impact of th^ charismatic and expert performance of a^prof essional ' 

role such as ^teaching, 

< This underscores what I have come to believe is the major struggle 

confronting educators, and that is the conflict between the bureaucratic de— 

mands of the "office" of teaching (or administering), emb'odied as they are 

in tradition-legal orientations, and the personal (professional) capacities 

necessary to perform the productive functions of the role (i,e,, charisma and 

f 

expertise) . Those who lack these personal performance capacities often find 
it convenient tfo hide behind tWelbureaucratic mantle of their official posi- 
tion 3ind use rules and tradition^ procedures to their own advantage in mask- 
ing or circumventing their 'inccmpltence. The result, of course, is that the 
synthesis of rational and legal which Weber regarded as the ideal form of 
orgaxlizational operation in reality! o^ten degenerates into a struggle between 
them in which teachers and studen^ts both become victims of formal organiza- 
tional constraints. 

Student Develo^ent and the Press for Rationality 

The struggle between rational and legal that I have just mentioned is - 
an inherent dilemma in most formal organizations but creates pairticularly 
acute problems in schools. These problems are described far better than . I 
. can hope to do b^^ Waller and by Bidwjell in his^ classic chapter on "The School 
as a Formal Organization." I would lijfee to contribute to that- dialogue by 
suggesting the following things. a \ . ' ' 
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Fijfst: because of its multiple functions described earlier, the ^ " 
school finds itself in the unique position of having to educate, socialize, 
and control students all at the same time. Without oversimplifying these 
concepts to the' point of distorting them, consider education as a process 
that continually expands the cognitive, physical, and psychological aware- 
ness and gotential of individuals; control as a process that inherently works 
to restrict options and action; and socialization as a process that shares 

4 

elements with both' but emphasizes the narrowing of beliefs, behavior, and 
'expectations to conform with those of some significant reference group. 

The paradox is that the more effective the' schodfl is as an^ag'ent of in- 
struction the more capable students will be seejcing sources of information 
« * 

and capitali'^ing on experience^ that further expand their horizons and make 
them awdre of potentially available alternatives. This growing awareness 
stands in shairp contrast ^to control mechanisms, systems of inales, and social- 
^izpion strategies that attempt to narrow or restrict access to ideas, in- 
f0rmation, settings or. .experiences. The result, I believe, is that'an ef- 
fective instructional program sows the seeds of subversion of restrictive 
socialization and custo^^-control practices by making students aware of and 
capable ^ pursuing ideas and alternatives that 3ome agents within the sphpol 
^ are continually trying to deny or restprict. This "undermining .of instdtu- 
HttDnal l^egitimacy" can be particularly severe: ^1) where J±i^ purpose of 
given) rules^.or restrictions has no apparen^>o^itive relation to the pstei^i- 
bly dc^ninanti instructional mission of the'^chool, and 2) ^where ppportunities 
for access to^esirable alternatives are readiiy available outside the school 
Itself, \^ * V - 
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Second/ trffe process just de^scribed is Reinforced by the maturational - . 
process of students themselves. To the very yo^ng child, *social control is ' 
a diffuse and pervasive aspect of life in v^ich^the distinctions among 
mechanisms and modes of control discussed so far *in this paper are, largely 

absent. The agents that control his life are also those who fulfill his 

/ ^ 
veiTf^ real needs. They embody at one and the same time power, persuasiveness^ 

and authority, the social and moral order, the system of rules by which he^ 

is expected to operate h'is* life, charisma, and expertise. In other words, 

by virtue of . their status^ experience, resources, and ability adults have an 

incredible 'amount of inherent 'and largely undifferentiated power influence, 

aM legitimacy that ,o*Hly become distinguishable aq the child matures and 

learns to discriminate among them. 

As^ I have suggested 'in earlier work on this topic, the legitimacy r^- 

sourc|s th^t are most susceptible to erosion are those^ iiivolving the personal 

fallabiljbty of authority fig\ir;es: i.e.,. the^r charisma and expertise. With' 

experience and' increased personal competence the^child|s notions and standards 

^. ^ ' • . ' ' 

of competence, ade^^te stimulation, and. i±ie extra -ordinary change, Capaci- 

ties that once boggled the mind and inspired awe of others — like tying your 

own shoes or rid^n^ 'two wheel bicycle — rapidly move down the scale of mar- 

vels aSvOhe acquires thes^ skills himself. With than ^nd countl&s others* 

like then^ ^o the r^pa^^ioni and images of many pedple ofice held in great 

esteem^ bec-ause of their presumed^ "unique" mastery, knowle<kge, ^tnd personality.^ 

^ *. * « < ^ , '* 

The older, more experienced, and more cible the child becomes the higher and 

more demanding are hi^ standards of what constitutes expiertise and charisma. 



This is nowhere jnore obvipus than iri both families and schools during the 
early years of adolescenc?e, especi|ally in settings where pressures on the 
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Child's own acnievements are very intensive and His 'accomplishments .bej^in .to 
outstrip those of his parents and tea'chers, 

Ilecognizing that my observation^ may be too general, I would non^the- 
l<^ss like to sugg,e3t that these heightened standards of student ^expectations 

I i . - 

. generate four condition? that intensify the problem of control in. schools.^ 

■ ^ • > M ' 

' The first is implied in the foregoing. As students' abilities, 

, - *' 

staa.dards, and c^^rspectives mature, the performa^ice legitimacy bases of 

<^ * > ' 

adults become more clearly differentiated and subjected to 9loser scrutiny. 



In inany cases their legitimacy based on charisma arid expertise, erodes, 



As a consequence , of this, the traditional and legal bases bf adult 
legitimacy are thrown into sharper relief, eventuaJly compelling^ tufflent^s to 
-recognize that the grounds on which their compliance is based have shif.ted , 
: "from tijos'e in which the teacher's^ status as a performer and persoiiality took 
pre^ced^nce to those. in which the teacher's status as an adult agent of, th6 . 

, organizat^ion is' most^ important • -Particularly where the teacher" la'ck's a 

' . ' • X, • \ - 

strong personal, .legitimacy ,base, the emphasis on compliance wj|th rules and * 

. * ' , I * . - ' - 

deference to teachers .as teachers will be apparent. However, to the extent- 

that students question t;he utility and purpose of rules and roles that^haVe 

little apparent connection to theiij progress as 'students or th^t impose un- 

•* * 

3Ustifiaj5le restrictions on their expanding needs and capaciti'es for auton- • 
omy, compliance based on deference to onerous traditional and legal az;range- 
ments will also cea3e to exist. ' * 

. ^ \ -fThird,, if respect for position and rules also falters a!^d ' teachers are 
unable to sustain their "pers9nal legitinlacy, the- nature of control .shifts 
Srom an authority base to one involving eithei; persuasion or power. Although 
, control "arrangements based largely on persuasion are theoretically possible. 
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in the 'absence bi regijtimacY they are. not likiely to be suJ^cessful. ' Since 
persuasion more than anil Qthex mode of control depjends on Irational and af- 
ticulate discussion ks wleU as* on elements of txus^ it is '.highly! unlikely j 
Jthat an individual lackiAg ebaVl^^ina and expertise viould, al| th^ slme time,/ 
have the skills and ccedibility 'to be a successful tiersiiader. In other words/ 



i ! 



while persuasion as a m^echanism is distinct from that of. author! tyl the 
^bases of one's persuasiveness seem ciosel^ tied to the conditions Underlying 
iegitimatyl ^^There legitimaicy is lacking, it ia also, unlikely^ ti^at be^^ 



ion 



this 



neral , 



will be viable for \^ry lorb, jfegardless of *he*valu4 ba6is on. which arg\' 
mehts are predicateH./ Coni^quentJ^, i aip 9tJgges^:^.ngi that;»the^result of 
persistent student press' fozi ratioifility ^rid* perf oru^ljicQ ig^a deteribrat ton 
of the trust and confid^nce^ in teachers ^s leaders ^ that woi^ld lead li^ 
volunta<y conpliance witj^ x^ouests, , Tl^e' r^sult^is an of ten.reluctarit bJi^ 

ers jlnto tixe' i|isti!}:uti(^nailiy* 1^ barr|,cad^^^ 
ie" t^e-resoUri^s-'^a^tf.make! t^ exeroia^ of ppwei[ 
itrpi* i^handied^toi::i)ugi^ tfte impiicitijUf '.hot explicit, |j±jreat 
tiv^ ionseque^oes pccuriEirig tor {fgrlTjui^, t© dcmiply ^^'i^ T^ig*..^Ji^2j.is em-' 

. ^ ^ _ ^ J ' \ y } ; ^\ \ 'i ' ' % Ij 

largely in "the legal, 'ar ikiigW^ftHt 9^^ enormous 4is<ji^tion!^ 



•de'fXnite ratreat by teachers 
theif rol^ beljlnd which lie 
pbs^sible. Control* 
of njegativ 
bodied 

in the exeircise of , all^.fiye^^u 



V Foui:t;h, 



hr once the^p^rvaS^ive and, expj^licjiit j^j^ij^rj^ p isjrec- 
ogniz^, the seeds of a j continuous but' of ten Iw kevj confrontation, between 



students ^d .Si^^f ensues, "Sin this struggle ,^tf:udentfs irey question me ways 
in vrtiich ,each of the five functions aore^arri^. out, and challenge tMch^irs* 



or yaniinjj-stratbrs* moij^iil as wfell as legal rights t5*behavL tiie way yi^ylko. 



^Teachers, <:an> ot .cojir^^^ retdtliat^ towaryl intransigence with a vari^el^^ pf ^ 
resources includSing refusal to provide acadeirj 



9 ^i. 
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ic assistajnce (iilstruction) , 



assigning low grades or!^ giving poor reconunendationi^^' (evaluation-certifica- 
tion) , refusing access to desired courses or privileges '(selection) , assign- 
ing formal punishments '^d restrictions (custody-control) , or deflating ^ 
students' self-^concep^ts ^ aspirations, or v^alue orientation?^ (socialization) . 

Such reaptions ai|e''fikely both to intensify student mistrust; and re- 
sentment and to stimulate in return additional institutional* efforts to maiti 

. • ^ ^■ . ' ' ' '-r 

tain cJontrol ov^r all five arenas, thereby creating a vicious circle pf neg^ 

. ^, ' ' ' i . ^ • ^ > 

ativism that ge«|erates such^ onotional investments in the perpetuation of ^ : 

9 . 



given "offensivd and defensive" str'ategies and the maintenance of existing 

. ' 1 " • ' " ^ , ' ' ' ' 

pow^r resources that "rational" solutions seem almost impossible. 

*r 1 ' ^ ' " * ' 

^ Recognizihg fully ti^^ severity of the dilemma. I am- describing (or 

have created — take your chpice) , I do believe there^may be ^ way out for the 
>(illing and able'. * In ^e^ ti^ne r^aining let me suggest what that might be 
akid in so doin^ return to original poncerns about good teachers and teach 
ing effectiveness L , . 

: [ - 'A ■ . , ■■ 

.| Maximizing Instructional Ccntmitment^ and Effectiveness 

, Implicit in; the foregoing is* the proposition that as the personal re- 
sources underlying the instructional effectiveness of the teacher diminish/. 
problOTS^of ciassriiom controls become more acutSt , Its corollary ;Ls that afe, 
more attention is pa-id to control itself/ iijstruction suffers ev^n 'further . 

^ • ■' : ' * • ' :V'' «■ - , 

The time has come to identify some' of those critical element;s in the instruc- 

' • *' * 

tional .process that bear on the ideaS^ we ^have exagilhed to far* . J[ am hopeful 

'^''^ ' , / /"^^ 

that at least the beginnings of a satisfactoiry Integratioa of *tl;e^e "boncept^- 

will OTerge. * ' , * , • ^ » r 



The Social Conditions Underlying Ach-levemenf 

Since we have already acknowledged the centrality of the instructional 
function in the schooling process, one of the teacher's fundamental concerns 
IS to improve the cognitive, physical) and manual skills, of the students* 
When txhese skills are channeled into productive activities and performance 
standards are met we call them, 'achiev^ents • In a' February 1968 ASR article, 
Kemper suggests that three basic refexi^nee, group functions must be operating 

for a^Xi iodiyidu^l.. to be a consistent performer oi: achiever. 

' , ' - • - ' 

First, h.e requires a nt)rmative reference group ; that is,, at least one 
mdiyidua^l^who sets (high) expectations for performanc^e an^ who possesses 
th^ capacity to mete out negative sanct^ions if these standards are not met. 
Normative groups demand and attempt to enforce conformity to group norms. 

i ' . - ^ . \ 

SecoTjid, he requires a role model (one of the four ki|xds cJf comparison group^ 

* i ' , , , 

functions in Konper's framework), someone who exemplifies and demonstrates 

the skills necessary for high performance by means of his own achievements,. 

Third, high level performance also requires an audience 'group , at least one 

individual to whom the chjlld attributes the ability to provide meaningful 

positive rewards for his endeavors. As a result he tries to capture -thei;: 

,1 ^ ^ 
^ • . . ' ' 1^ • 

arttention ajid approval by behaving *in a way' that he believes th-ey will find 

attractive. ' ^ . " * ' , - - 

* 

Sinc'e the absence of negative rewards is not equivalent to -the pres- 

ence pf positive rewards, I assume that the child will consistently undertake 

the risk of failing to me^t normative standards only when abundant'.^ositive 

I. , 

^approval is perceived to be available. Accor(;iing' to this* framework, then, 
consistent high performance (achiev^ent) will result as the product of 
1) confronting expectations 2) with a r clear notion of'liow one goes about 
meeting them 3) in view of the positiv'e rewards that -are probably available. 
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own interptetation of thls^ framework suggests that there is also 
a tendency fox tiie'role model 'and audience group* functions to cb-exist so 
that, master .perfpnners 'are ^^ewed ^as major irewa2?ders . and/or positive re- 
warders ^ooh b*ecome epi^ulated as role,m«?d41s, ^l^is natural compatibility of 
:om^irative jifid audier^p^ group functions *i$ further reinforced in that 



nether rol^ implies' a Controlling function that might ultimately reqttire. 

;egitiination. ^ Beings a skillful perfomver and having the potential for pro- 

^ J . > ^ « ' " ' - ' ' 

vidmg approval and i>oiltiVfi .rdWar'ds do not require legitimation: people 

aM'comple'tsfily Jree to observe and emulate one*^ performance or to acfcept 

^'his frVward^ without constraint. 

*' ''"'But^^the normative reference group function, which involves setting-/ 

standards TDf' perfotmcince and reii\ife)rcing them*^ with the threat of sanctions, 

i>s "^inherentlV' troi^leg^otfe since the lattef is character'istic of^cohtrol 

adu^ved by jneans ofjj^wer or coercion (as defined ^earlier)-, ^.If Ifhese _ ^ 

threatened sanctions, are net to breed hostility and resentment,- their ,poten- 

tial use mus : be accepted 'as legitimate by the subordinate pArty,v T^J'-^ 

quired th^t ihe subo^dinate'hav^T'arret of value^ thit ^ppdrts both the im- 

portance of high level performance ih given activities .%d the leg:itimacy 

1 -'^ -• •■ ■ ■ ''^ ■ - 

of reinforcing substandard perforin^Qe with negative sanc1;ions. » ^ 

. Jf the jt^acher Is to operate effectively as a normative 'reference 
' ' ' Vs ^ ^ ' ' ^v,,, ' ^ . . . 

group* for studtents, t/iB studebts tniist believe -in bgth 't^ie ^importaace of 

. ■ ' ■ ^ - • . . 

'achjievement AAd .the^ right of" the teacher to give them poor gfades or curtail 
other ■pr:g^ile^'M if thl^y'do not do wellr C^f these two, orientations , the 
second •is ^by faA thfe ftipre ptoblematic slnce^ it operates^ contirary to the . 
natural S^If-intferest of the^student. It is dompounded- when evaluatiqn^is 
done on a* comparative^ ;&asi^, ais in cells C and D of Figure. 2, su,ch that a 



certain proportion of s^dents will b^e definition receive poor evaluations. 
"Few studehts'.will ^be 'able' to 'accept a continual bombardment of this form of 
punishment- without making some accommodation to it. This response miqht in- 
zlude j^ft 3 feting .gfades as-iegit^ate indices of one's perfomance, rejecting 
.competition as a qontext for academic involvement, or even rejecting achieve- 
^ment as' a ^desirable goa;.. In each, ;jase 'the disaffection of the student r6- 
suits from a deterioration of' the legitimacy of the evaluation-certification 

^ function <which, .in' turn, intrudes on the effectiveness of the instructional 

. - • / ' % 

mis-fixon i'tsclf. 

While the foregoing clearly suggests that the instructional function 
C^np.qt b'e analyzfe'd in isolation from the other four functions — particularly 



ru^tody-'^ontrol and ev 



aluation-certification — Maslow's theory of the h\er-/ 



archy or^ auman needs provides f^jirther iTisight into the conditions that might 
serve to maximize student achievement.' 

^ * Maslow suggests that humah behavior can be interpreted as an attempt 

to satisfy a nunji^^^r of .physiological and psychological needs that reflect 

tnemseive? in a \:onsi6tent hierarchy of priorities* Man^s moSt fundamental 
* > * 

needs 'involve physical survival and safety. Only after he has solved these 
basic problems can he turn his attention tjo meeting, the uieedl for psychologi- 
cal s^urity and affection, and^ then, in turn, the needs for Precognition and 
sel^-esteem. For our purposes, however/ the most important aspect of Maslow' 
theory i's that men will* be incapable of fully realizing their achievement and 
creative' potenti,^ls until these tnore basic r\eeds for security, love, and ' 
esteem are themselves ^ satisfied. other wprds, the risks ^involved in de- 
ferring LmjnediateKgratificationfi in order, to meet longer term achievement 
t^pectations will probably be too great for an individual with unmet security 
and" esteem fieojis. ' i X O ' 



\ in terms of my ^earlier remarks, the major implication of Maslow's 

th^ofy*^for the authority system of the classroom is that the imposition <)f 
achievement expectations by the teacher must be pre^ceded by an adequate * 
period af supportfive and affinnative behavior. In. this way the necessary 
rapport, confidence^, and feelings of security between student and tea,cher 
* can be established which enable., the' child to react positively to demands for 
high performance. The child must feel secure, adequate, and respected be-" 
fore he can consistently be expected to meet achievement expectations, and 
this sense of adequacy and worthiness is clearly facilitated by^ th^ teacher's 
expression of positive affect and approval. 'Perhaps, the most important • • 
component of t;he teacher's repertory 'of abilities, then, is the capacity to, 
establish a Jtense of rapport with students by caring about them, as individuals 
in order to aid then in developing a sense of security and confidence. Based 
on Kemper '3 framework this establishes for the teacher a sound basis for 
serving an audience group fuitction for th-e class, enhances the probability 
that he will serve as a role model, and "satisfies the basic conditions neces- 
sary for students to trust him and grant him legitimacy tb serve in a norm- * 
ative reference group capacity a6 well — minus the explicit use of the oower 
that inherently resides in his "institutional role. 

A Model of Ma:<imized Teacher Legitimacy and Instructional Effectiveness 

When ccmbined with Stinchccmbe's aijalysis o£ the .teaching role that ' 
appeared in the Spring 1970 issue of ^ Sociology of Education , this entire set 

of factors can be synthesized into a model of the teacher's role that would 

t ^ ' , 

appear to maximize both his legitimacy and effectiveness in facilitating 

student achievement. According t® Stinchcombe, tfie central task of the 
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teacher involves capturing the attention of students and channeling it £qward 
^ets of informative instructional activities. It is, in other words, a per- 
formance role defined almost entirely in terms of the quality of the inter- 
action which takes plac^ within the classroom. In order to be a good teacher 
one has to be effective at capturing and sustaining students' interests in' 

* 

learning activities, ^ *Althoi;gh the following points may reflect the biases of 
a "teacher-centered^* classroom, these ideas suggest that the truly effective 
teacher must 1) haVe something of substance and interest to communicate, 2) 
be capable of communicating it clearly and accurately, 3) be capable of com- 
municating it in a stimulating and exciting fashion, and 4) base this com- 
munication c^^tefetly on a concern for a sensitivity to the personal welfare 
and status of each student. These four conditions or attrdlbutes can be 
grouped m pairs: the first two referring to the expertise dimel^sion of the 
instructional rolt, and the latter two to its charismatic dimension. 

In effect, then*, these ideas suggest that there are two major compo- 
nents or the expertise dimension in instruction: subject matter expertise 
or knowledge base on the pne hand, and pedagogical expertise or teaching * 
skills on the other. Likewise the charismatic dimension consists of two com- 
ponents that are entirely consistent with our earlier discussion: Sfiimulat- 

[ 

ing and exciting ways of accomplishing one's work and relating to ot|iers, 
and an empathetic and sensitive orientation to the cjlientele with whan one 
is dealing. 

Assuming .fbr the moment that teachers vary on each of these four di- 
mensions, these variations qan be portrayed by a general classification 
scheme such as that in Figure 4. This requires, of course, an oversimplifi- 
cation of the true state of things since each of these presumably continuous 

JL ^ 
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FtGURE 4, i\ Conceptual Sqheme of. Teacher Attribu^tes Needed to Maximize ^' 
Instructional Effectiveness and -Personal Leqit^imacv* 



variables has 'been reduced to a simple dichotomy: nigh and low. The 
horizqntal dimension of the figure contains the two major components of ex- 
pertiae: mastery of a significant body of knowledge^^d expertise in exer- 
cisiTig what Dreeben in The Nature of Teaching callsWhe technology^ (i,e, , 
methodology) of teaching. Its vertical dimension cdntains^ the two major 
components of charisma: concern with the personal needs of ptu^ents coupiek 
^with an inspiring and stimulating way of communicating (i.e., leading jclass- 
room activities) , ' • - , ^ 

According to this scheme, the ideal teacher — the target of this pain- 
ful exercise — is one who clearly embodies each of these attributes in the 
classroan. He is high on all four dimensions and can be found in Cell 1 of 
Figure 4. Based orl Kemper's framework/ this "Type. 1" teacher serves as an 
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* optimum role model because of- his expertise and an optimum audience group 
because of His *pharismatic qualities.. The .remaining 15 cells in the figure 
represent presumably less effective combinations of these four attributes. 
For ex amp le,^"^ the right hand columij^ (Cells 1, 5, 9, and 13) describes ^ four 

very' different kinds of teachers', all of whom have high si^bject matter and 

\ 

pedagogical expertise but who vary considerably in their charismatic »and 
. interpersonal qualities. Similarly;' the top row (Cells 1, 2, 3, and 1) de- 

picts a yarxety of highly charismatic teachers who"* Vciry from one extreme to 
^ the other in their knowledge base and teaching skills. Note that the Type 

16 teacher, who lacks both expert and charismatic legitimacy, is particularly 

] 

likely to have t;o, rely on his institutionally ,si|pported authority and power 

bases to gain compliance — factors that tend to make custody-control the most 

central function of the classroom, especially since Type 16 's lack the peda- 

<« 

gogical and interpersonal skills that underlie an effective instructional 
prx^gram . 



Note also 
components of pre 
role and three Oi: 



that there is a definite^ parallel between the three basic 
fessionalism found in Dr^eben's analysis of the t;eaching 
the four cjimensibns in this model. Dreeben implies' that 



a "professional" teacher 4«^ili , emphasize: 1) competence and personal per- 

formance, 2) the use of effective techniques, ^nd 3) ^gi concern for m^eetiing 

the needs of his clientele. The respective eronaents in. this model are sub- 

ject matter expertise, pedagogical expertise, and empathy sind concern. 

I differ from Dreeben, however, in what I regard as the key to teacher 

effectiveness. In his view the most important factor in the instructional 

orocess is pedagogy; in mine it is empathy.. This holds, I believe, for fou^: 
^ ^ * 'i > . I ' k /- 

reasons; 1) the teacher who is empathetic toward his students has a better 

\ X ^^-^ *v V ' 
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chance of meeting therffasic security and esteemVeeds that underlie their 
ability to defer. iiTune<^Late gratification in pur^uiV of longer-range learning 
goals; 2) .through his concern and th^positive^ s\)^ppoi^ he provides, the 
teacher ^Increases his chances of serving effectively as\audience group and 
role model; '3.) a sustained period , of posj^tive inte\actioJ\i which the in- 
terests and needs of students are taken into account aids in ^theN^tablish- 
ment of the trust that ultimately underlies the legitimacy necessary both in 
serving a normative group funct;ion and in. handling custody-control relations 
in a non-alienating way — issues that constantly impinge on the instructional 
function; and, perhaps most .important, 4) empathy serves as the key mechanism 
underlying the effective use of expertise in the instructional process. I 
realize that understanding this latter point requires a somewhat different 
look ^at the model described in Figure 4 and an elaboration of the key com- 
ponents of^ empathy in ins.truction. ^^NT - ' * 



Empathy in the Instructional Process ' * 

Now that we are this far in the analysis, I am somewhat embsucrassed 
to have to confes;s that my reflections on the model of the "ideal** Type 1 
, teacher sijggested in Figure 4 lead me to the conclusion tihaf the figure it- 
self is an inadequate vehicle for describing how the components ^of charisma 
ajiS^ expertise in question relate to eaih otMter, "Consequently my conclusion 

r 

that empathy is the most important variable in the instructional process 
c^innot be inferred from the diagram itself. Nor does the diagram suggest 
the extent to which empathy is the pivotal ''enabler" as far as the impa^:t| of 
the other three variables H concerned. 
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Perhaps these , relations can be understood most readily by viewing 
teaching expertise as a potential resource that becomes an active resource 
when it is translated and coin]punicated through the social and interperspnal 
medium of charisma. In other wotdS/ the two el^ents in charism^ (excit6- 

^ ment and empathy) have a large bearing on how expertise gets used in an in- 
terpersonal context and the impact that the experti3e has on those whom it 

. affects. " * ^ . . . / 

> ' ; , 

Consider, for example/ how dependent subject matter expertise itself 
IS on the other three variables Un the model by considering Cell 14 in 
Figure 4. How effective will theUnstructional process be in a class vtfiere 
the teacher Is a genuine -sub ject mitter expert but lacks the ability to com- 



municate his knowledge clearly to students, generates no particular excite- 
ment or interest in the subject, anA ignores students," interests, abilities, 
and prior experience with th^ subject in targeting his 'mode of instruction? 
Unless the students are exceptionally able and highly motivated to' learn the 
subject, it is unlikely that subject mastery alone will facilitate achieve- 
ment- ^ * . ' 

• p 

What I cun suggesting, then, is that *subject matter ^^ertiSe^ becomes 
exp^tise in an instructional ^>etting only when it is presented'" in such a way 

v; • • 

that it both cognitiv^ly and affectively captures^ and sust^it^^ tl^e^nterest 
and attention of students. Its impact on^e instructional process is, in,'^' 
-effect, dependent on ,its being infused, with. both\elOTents of charisma <So that- 
it is presented to students, in a way that they can relate to and '^us'tair 
their interest in. --v 

By thW»*same token, real expertise in^^edagogy deijiands not only ti-Lp--^' 
ability to translate subject matter content to students in an accurate and " 



i 
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clear* fashion but alsq*t±ie ability, to understand students' interest* and 
needs s<&'. that both , the* sub j'ect a^ .their mode of involvement in it can be - 
made as relevant, s^^ulating, and .productive as possible. 

4^\Wha«t'*this suggests/ th,^ri, 15 that two different conceptions of peda- 
gogical skill are possible/ fhe 'first is consisteQt with the way 1 have* 
used the term up to this .pDi'nt, and stresses the mastery of ^ variety of 
tediniques and strategies for managing students' transactions with the formal 
oirriculum. The second reflects what I belieVe is implied in all pf the 
foregoing; ^namely, that real expertise involves using these techniques and 
strategies .-with a particular cohort of students in such, a way thatf ,th^ir 
useful engagement in learning activities is ma;Kinu.zed. Ifn other vords/ped-i 
agogical expertise does pot exist independently of the classroom gontext in 
which It »ia being used. Underlying the positive benefit of having technic^^ft^. 
expertise is the teacher's ability t6' perceive hcfw a given technicjue seems 
.t^ be working with particular students and to modify the approach ifi neces* 
sary in response to thege perceptions. The kind of teqhnique,* kind 'and i-ti- . 
tensity of affect, and kind "ajid level of sub jecl. matter^ conte^nt used, are a^l 
governed by this awarenes^s-f eedback capacity, ^ • * . 

Although I may now be on the verge of rendering FiguJtr-Q* 4 not only in- 
adequate out invali(^, this tfeatjment of the xoncept of pedagogy leads me to 
'wamt to ccviclude that at an jsperational level it may be impossible^ to separ- 
atev pe4agogical expertise from emriathy. The re^soho/S simply thcit for peda- 
igcgy tcf) be expertly ihanif ested th^ ,tQ<jhnique^ employed liave to ,be calibrated 

students to h^ve their attention in learning 
Whjle part' of that process is the teacher's 



to the, ability , and willingness of 



activiti.es* captured and sustained, 
capacity to ad; in a way tfiat enables students to engage compatibly (both 
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cognitively and affectively) in learning experiences, t;he underlying part 
of the process is the teacher's^ awareness of and sensitivity to both the 
cognitive" and affective states pf their students. It is this awareness that 
enables the tecicher to shape instructional stra^tegies and interaction with, 
students in compatible and effective ways, , 

There seem to be fc?ur maj^r points worthy^f summarizing that emerge 
from all of this. The first is that A^hatever teqhnical. skills' inhere in 
pedagogy itself facilitate^the instructional process ooly tc^t^e extent that 

an underlying empathy capacity exists that: .aiSs teachers in assessing the 

« • 

appropriateness and apparen»t utility of those ^ills in the classroom. The 
second '^s that this empathy appears' to consist of two kinds of c^alities: 

1) ^ awareness , .sensitivity, and insight as to what is really Jiappening, and 

2) supportive and appropriate response to those occurrences 4 Third, within 
each of thipe two domains theare are two (often mutually' reinforcing rather 
than antagonistic) component? that are called into play in the pedagogical 
process:, -the cognitive *(or intellectual) and the ^affective. 

In other words, by combining points two and three, it is apparent 
that emp^^i^ involves ^both cognitive and affective awareness and sensitivity 
and some form of appropriate cognitive and affective response. This .set of* 
combinations can, of course, be displayed in a 4 by a 4 matrix similar in ^ 
structure to Fig\ire 4. 'l have chosen not to display this matrix^ partly be- 
cause it is not exhaustive of what jjeally takes place in the instsructional 
setting, especially wh^ you consider the fourth major point: i.'e., that 
each component of awareness and ekch mode of response relates to both the 



cognitive (or existential) and the aff 
sonal and academic situations, plus to 



active nature of the student's per- 



the relations among thOT# Conse- 
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qyently, if one took the matrix game seriously, this analysis would require 
at least a5-x 2x4x2x2x2 k\^2. x 2 x 2 or so matrix, but I may have 
lost count, aVid I doubt that^.its creation would make much sense or help any~/'S 
one^ahywh^e atnyway. 

Unfinished Business 
While I have failed to do justice to the important subtleties tha 
irJiere in the comp^lex relations among social contror, authority, teacher 

effectiveness, and empathy, I hope that this analysis has stimulated more 

.^ " ^ ■• * ■ ! 

ideas than confusion. If not, I apologize, I have tried to suggest that , 

r 

empathy resides at the center of the instructional process because it* both 
allows for the effective utilization 6f pedagogical sl^ills in interactional 
settlings and facilitates the emecgence of personally-based legitimacy as a 
viable mode of classroom cbntrol.-^ I have also) tried to underscore the 

parochialism and futilijiiy gf the war between the Cp^nitives ^nd the Affec- 

' ^ ^ ... 
tives^by showing thpit bot^ ar,e "hecessciry elements in any discussion of effec- 

tive teachifig arid sustained student accomplishment. 

What I hav6 failed to do, however, is to provide the magic answer about 

4 -- 

how to make schoqls wOrk far better than they do ^ for both staff and ^tud^ents — 
despite my havin<j suggested that the TyP® 1 teacher with his insight, compas- 

sion, and expertfise is more likely thah others to handle successfully the 

j 

inseparable problems of instructional effectiveness and classroom control. 
The reasCbn for 'my failure lies both in the limitations of my analysis and in 
the structural cons'trairtts that teachers face in e^fecuting the totality of 
their rple. ^ - 
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Although I wen^ to greatJ pains at the outset to suggest 'tfeat the, 
school performs five major functions and- that the teacher is the p?:iirtary* - " 
agent for executin<^ those functions, the analysis has gather delll^erately - 
avoided dealing expLicitly with three of them: socialization, evaluation- 
certification, and selection. What it did do is suggest that some of the 
enormous difficulties associated with the 'structural constraint of h^iving^ 
to control students could be minimized, but by no tneans eliminated, by nur- 
turmg an approach to the governance of the classroom itself that simultane- 
ously enhanced the performance of the instructional function. As you a^h 
see, to do this requires enormous personal resourSeS* on the part, of ,tht$.^** 
teacher — m fact, more resources than fjiost teachers possess. .However, even 
to the extent that the chari-sma .ancl empathy of the, individual teacher -are 

adequate to establish the personal tmist and legitimacy thajt allow control 

/ ' ' , . ' * 

and. ^instruction to proceed satisfactorily^, the te^^cher cannbt escape simul- 

i ' ' ^ ' • 

taneously seWing as an official agent of the school sySteirt with re$pect to 
clLI five functions, a constraint that places, the teacher in th^ bind of having 
to uphold and ^ecute a variety of pra<iTu.ces that ma^ run counter to their 
oC/n personal judgment, and the perceived, interests of their students. 

This creates at least two major dilemmas wijt^i which sociologists of 
educatiQn will have to grapple before their contribution to the Solution of ^ 
these very real problems is more adequate thari the psychologist^ • has l3een. 
The first is that in upholding or contributing to organizational imperatives 
such as the time and stcindards constraints implied in typical* liianif ^stations 
of the evaluation-certification and internal selection functions of the 
school (recall Figure 2) , teachers may' be contributing to the undermining of 
their personal legitimacy. In other words, personal legitimacy based on 



lempatHy and ccinpetence in teaching may be undermined by instibationally ' " / « 
nrandatfed.p:^ocedures for g'rading and selecting students that teachers , ^cannot; 
ciffcumvdnt. This brings the teacher's institutionally based power directly 
into questipn, /-^ i J ' ♦ ' - ' 

, The a^cotid is )that the pressures on teachers from adminisjbrators and 
colleagues to' enforce, both inside "^and oilt^ide the classro^DiD^,. rules and 
practices <hat canhot be justified* or legitimated through "rational" discu^- 
sion with 9tudeni:s may be so severe that the best of intentions to play a 
Type 1 classroom rOle cannot withstand €he imposition of- Typ^ 16 demahds or 
excectations. To , the extent that surveillance of the teacher is possible 
through either hi^s performance <5f public monitoring duti^ oy procedures for^^.^ 
evaluating class,i:oOm performance, he may be compelled, to act o.ut-his ^ole as"-* 
custodian of .student behavior wi^FT an Intensity that overrides "his dtadibility 

♦ . ^ ' ' 

as teacher. ' ^ ' ' - ' ' , 

^ Although there are other majors, dilemma^ Raised by the analysis that^ 
L have not discussed, and s^eveirael implications of interest to both-practi- 
tioners and researchers that I haye not mentioned, one thing now stents clear, 
■flie solutions needed to solve the ^roblans' posed by the sohodl's having to ^ 
perform five diverse functions*^ sii^ultaneously are not going to be found by 
dealing wxth people or structure alone. As "the foregoing suggests^^strength- 

ening the personal performance capacities of teachers and ^dminist;:ators may 

' , * ^ 

teduce but will not eliminate the conflicts that arise out of ^the struc- 
turing of mstraotion,. custodyr9ontfol, evaluation-certification and selec- 
tion. By the same token no r^arrangeraejit of structural conditions is going 
to compensate for the exceptional personal capacities 'needed .to maximize the 
instructional mission of th^ school.. To the' extent/ then, that solutions 



h - > 



are possible they must "be sought' in the integration of these two components 
of oxganiz^tional life. To the extent that th§ foregoing may provide some 
.f^itful starting' pdiflts for this integration, it will have served a useful 
purpose. 
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AUTHORITY AND EMPATHY IN THE CLASSROOM 
DISCUSSION BY ROBERT DREEBENr UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

DR. DREEBEN: .When t look at the diagrams and I listen to the expo- 
sition, I become^ more and more convinced of one thing, namely, that the 
schools can't exist; that the whole business is so incredibly complex, that 
so much is being asked of a group of people — teachers, in particular — that ^ 
to ej^lli^t this multiplicity of things to occur at the same time in the same 
place among a very diverse group of kids, is highly unlikely except under 
very peculiar circumstances. 

I think the reason I'm so pessimistic has to do with the sbclaliza- 

»* 

tion process, which I think is the place that we really like to look, the 
one bright spot on the horizon; this is where We look for the enjoyable in- 
tangibles of schooling — things like originality, hi^maneness, tolerance, 
civility, and so on; a whole bunch of virtues that we wpuld awfully much 
like to have kids learn. 

Custody we manage ^okay; we're able to. evaluate that more oil less 
well. But where does this problan of multiple go§ls, functions and tasJjs 
come from? What is the source of this "evil"? • . . 

I find the source of evil in credentialism, in the,.fact (not based 
on definitive evidence, bu>t on a growing "body of eyidengeKfchat, particularly 
in this society, we're ho^rendously over-schoole<J:^ that most jobs in the , , 
occupational order — though that is not, the- only facet of: society that'^s*^^- 
mane to schooling, but as adults, the place where we spend^the most of our 
time — demand increasing levels of schooling, whether necessary or not. 
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But if eveiry job requires a credential and you do not establish 

r 

the^elevance of the credential to the nature of the work (e,g,, in order 
to sweep the floor you have to be a college or high school graduate) then 
'things get absurd, ^ ^ ^ 

I think a number of things follow from this. It means that through 
* a certain number of years we have to keep kids off the street or at least 
out of the ladDor force; we have to do this because of a Suprone Court de- 
cision of some years ago that proscribed ghild labor. We're very much 
committed to protecting young people — you read Marx and some 19th century 
European history — and we really don't like to see a lot of little, kids sit- 
ting m -sm^ll cubbyholes making lace. We also have a moderately high rate 
of unemployment, .We can't flood the labor market with kids because there 
are too many adults out of work, ^ 

And so what this leads to, really, is 'to find an institution for the 
mass containment and processing of kids. And what I ^ think Bill Spady has 
come up with is a .formulation that tcikes all of these constraints seriously/* 
You have to think about how to do the tasks weil^, how to. evaluate properly, , 
how to pull kids i^to the systm so that they will consider t3ie rewairds re- 
warding and the i)unishinents. punishing, \ 

jr have no simple answer to t^is cjuestion of how schools c^n be^made 
to' work, but I think what I can do is think of one way in which we csrn begift* 
to make the gap between what we know and need to. know a.J.i^t>tl§ gnliillerf 1 
don' t .have i,aiv.an$j(^eJ5 ,kfo^^ ,the\r6airy large hole that I hay^ -to*' leave, 

' I will adopt the reaction^r^^ position 'that all schools shopld do is 
. teach the 3 R's. If they did tha,t ^nd no more they wotild doing a great 
^,j()i>.* And"lf^.y^i^u 6a^ that all they l^ave ,to do i*s to tea^h the 3 R's,. then I 
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think you can consider question? of pedagogy ^seriously — to resurrect an old 
and defunct term. I think it is necessary that every kid have these sorts 
of basic skills: they should be literate, they should be numerate and sholLld 
know a, few facts and have a few simple skills at their disposal* Their 
adult lives will make demands in these areas. 

How we reduce the constraints that involve kids in obtaining credfen- 
txals, I really don't know. I'm not at all convinced by these work/study 
kinds of programs. I really haven't worked this out in my mind, but again 

1 think I'm in good company. I'm not sure that anyt>ody else has either. 

» * • »• • 

An(J I 'have to leave matters there; but -it seems to me that we need to look 

fbr some, kind of a sol^fJJ^on that reduces tfhe opnatraints of credentialism; 

thdit we think .of schools .primarily >^ inCtructix)rial; ,a*ld then I- have a yery ^ 
- • , : . ... , • , ^ . . 

' v . large remainde*r which *i: l;eally doh'*t kiiov wh^it to do With., aild X'm*not 5ure 

'^anyone else do$^ either. » ^ , * . * ^ 
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AUTHORITY AND EMPATHY ^IM THE CLASSROOM 
DISCUS^ON BY-MIcijAEL FULLAN 
ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

DR, FULLAN: I think there's a lot \of ;7alue in what Bill h^s pre- 
sented, but I want to use my time to raise seme dilenmas and cri^ticisms 
rather than repeat. 

' . ' • . f 

V I think one of the basic problems is that his formulation pretty 

much is based upon a teacher-centered approach to learning. And let me try 

to specify some of the aspects of J±at that I S^e ds »problanatic. 

I listened ^>ery' carefully, for example, to his definition of an^athy 

because I think that is very crucial for what he has to say. As I heard 

,"*him define ,it/ he talked abqxit the teacher having the puise on the needs and 

interests' of the clientele. And I think the definition in one of his other 

h ¥ papers- was concern for the personal welfare and interest of the student. , 

NOW/ it seems' to me the problem is on whose criteria ^re defining 

empathy*. . It could get very much like the participation hypothesis in de- 

cisibn mcfcking, where one could say that "students should be involved and 

participate in decisions," and then qualifying that by saying "provided that 

^ 'they raiise valid, points that are workable," and that in practice, becomes 

■ \ 

the criterion. \ 

"If we look mi?)lre closely, then, at the set of \rariables that Bill has 

talked about, I see tfhe problan here as being that their focus is upon the 

\ 

- teacher,. ^ It's the teacher's empathy outward to the student, but it's not 

relational in the sense that it does not 'include the student's view* of this, 

< 

or the trans-action that goes on between the teacher and the student. 

lo U 
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Kenneth Bejiny wrote a paper in 
think, on ^thority in education;^ and 
types of autrhprity; expert authority 



2W 



Harvard Educational l^eview in 1970, I 

? — • ■ 

he made some distinctions betw^Sh Xhrel 
rules authority and something that he 



ijalled anthroped^^gogical. 

Regarding "^pert authority he ui^ed the analogies of a doctor and a' 



pa^tient and a doctor and a medical student. He pointed^ out that vra.th expert 



dpc £gr and a med^: 



authority, as in the dase of ^going^to a doctor, you're dependent oi\ the ex- 
pertise of the doctor vithout being too much concerned with learning that 



particular expertise. In other situations, for example where the Iti^iical 



student is relating to the doctor, there is concern with bringing along the 



stud^it, or the developmental aspect of what this expertise means for^the^ 
medical student as at learner. *Now it's not particularly a perfeot analogy 
to education ,\ince much of education is not g ear ed^^X) ward specialized learn- 
ing. But Benn^ dyells considerably upon the relational componentT, and on how 
this ideally involves, jwich more of colleagueship. It seema/to me that "trying , 
to define more directly what ypu meaif iby empathy — particularly how to measure 
at— and whatv^it means from the point of view of the teacher and thfe student 

\ \ \ • ■ 

in a x:elational>^^f ramework — is a mufbh need&d elaboration. As it stands,- 1 

\ • ' ' \>. ■ . - • ■ . 

see, the nvpdel as fairly teacher-oriented in vieWi^ Empathy out toward tttfe 



student. 



\ 



A sgcond point relates to the relatiorvship between apathy and ex-/'*' 
pertise. The question is, is a given expertise relevant to the goals, ob- 
jectives, and •life orientations of the studAit? And here' I think the dis- 
tinction Benny makes between relational contexts in' which e^^ertise operates 

makes negotiating between rapathy and expertise very problematic.^ Further^ 

• ' - ^ ' ' ' .> 

* , ' . * * . \t 

there's a very^ critical' question here as to whether the whole a^ea of *def- 
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inition of expertise of the teacher is involved, and what the relative 
weight* in relationship between empaUiy and ^pertise if they're incongruent, 

' Now, having sai-d that, pe;i:haps I could just clbse with sane more 
specific conments on what; Bill has presented, and I do^dcpept tite worth- * , 
whileness of his formulation very much. And in doing this anoth^r^jby^pe of 
elaboration is to ask' him, or ask oiii^selves, to try to spell' out in\a\littla 
more detail the causal ordering and relationship of the key variables that 
he is dealing, with, , 




For example, if he is sugg^^sting that emp^y relates to motivation, 
whtfch-in turn ^elates 't^o achievement^ — whici\ is implicit in sqme of his state- 
, ments — I think that causal connections in the core model should be extracted, 
\and then perhaps we could get into the question of specifying causal patterns 
in -broader prganizational conditions, such as the condition that Professor 
Clark has mentiolied, the variability of role diversity <» Also, there could be 



several contexts, of organi2ationaL..&^«ls, which Vduld show under wha 
tions empathy and expertisi 'operate in different ways. 

And finally, we might think of the research needed to show how empathy 
might change under certain condil:ions' of re-education, or whatever* The whole 
resocialization focus here, if it tb be a leverage for change,, is very 
iiftportant; and Bill, I'm sure, has been concerned about this» But I think 
that's an area that one should spend considerable time on fo,r the purposes of 
research,'. 
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AUTHORITY AND EMPATHY IN THE CIASSROOM 

\ 

' DISCUSSION BY C. WAYNE GORDON^ * • 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 

' I- ' ^/ 

\ DR. GORDON: like the first part, where y|)u* remind us of the com- 
plexitiW of life in the^ circular diagram, and I tljiink it's particularly , 
useful to be reminded of^ the bultifunctibns that we confront, because it 
does constitute ah imposaible context, as Bob Dreeben has suggested". But. 
more tHan thati, its coercive implication is so^massive, that the rest of 
what happens in terms of -the adaptation that a teacl|er makes ci^ the selec- 
tion of style ii^ to a l^rge extent a coerced one, . it would^feeei^, and so 
th.6 distribution^ that we will find .j.n the rest of the development consti-, 
tute a high degrq^ of 'norivolujrftarism. on the part of the teacher. Ihis is 
perhaps ainvost; independent of caf;Jcibilities in some cases. It also suggests* 
that some. of thpse ^sitive values are comperisa4;ory , too; that if it works, 
you use it. 

I think the only effort I might make regarding the conceptualization 
and the framework would be to try to get Bill to talk to us .about some of 

* ♦ 

the implications of trying to make s.ome empirical tests of it. I have a 
problem^with merging the authority dimension and 'letting it assimilate to 
>xjierta,se,^ apd usrng l^^itimacy as ^ the ,mai,n. criterion, because you did de- 
fine authority in terms of uncritical acceptance, and I like that because 

4 

it's unrelated to varying sorts of legitimacy. l£ uncritical acceptance 
is the sine qua non of the degi^ee of authority present, then you will not 
find all of these types of authority being assimilated to the expert dimen- 
sion.. In other words, I would like^to keep authority as a variable by it- 
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self, and I6t the expertise dimension vary independently of that. Then^w;e 

can accept the empathy variable. The reason I want to keep authority' sepa- 

» ^ ■ 

jrate is because it*s not linear in its effects, as I 've" observed it. I think 

it goes like this. You can get a lot of gbodieq outwOf low authority; you-^ 

get a lo^t o^ goodies out of high authority.,^ And the middle is a disasteitf * 

area* So thexdichotomi-zation of this will leave the empirical problem very 

unsatisfying toVou, when you try to figure out what the data meahs in 

terms of the effects. So I wo^ld hope that\when you get abound to it^ 



)una to xt 
continuous variable .ar^d ^notylet the 



application, you would treat it as a 
polarities take over. . ; i 

Then I would have no problem with either the empathy* dimehsio'n or \ j 
the expert dimension, because I think they are almost linear. But i, thin)^ ' 
both of them -fall off in effect when you reach a certain level. In othefT 
words, too much expertise in the classroom begins to have some dysfunctional 
effects, and too much empathy begins to have some negative effects — sort of 
too much mother in the classroom. There may be a point at which empathy — 
and weM have to hear more about how this is operationalized — supports the 
activities in the expert domain, but doesn't dominate it; and when it tends 
to dominate it, seme dysfunctional effect ts may occur. 

But I think those are the normal kinds of problems that will come 
When you field the model and find out what predictions you can make. 

My second concern is the manner in which you value-loaded t±e No^. 1 
teacher; and r liked No. 1 also. But I'm not sure I like it for everything 
that we -weuit to have happen. In other words, if you would talk about the 
effects that you're interested in, and it is pretty clear that you're 
struggling with the whole area of alienation* and the potential negative 
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p morale that cccaes with certain kinds of teacher behavior, v/e might be sur- > 
' prised if we elaborate the number of effects under consideration. The be^- ,' 



. haviors ar^ not generically qontribiAory to all of the "good effects" that, 

■•''■'''♦•'/ ' \ 

■ we want, and some things that loojr quite unattractive to us, surprisingly, 
have positive predic:tiye value. I think behaviors J^e generalizable, you, 

t< ■ ' .1 

know, in the sense' that one that Will maximize the cognitive, Will 
maximize satisfactions and voluntary compliance, as well as other effects. 
I. would he willing to go On to cre^ti^i^y, autonomy cind sellf-awareness. jBut 
1 suspect that we ought to refo:^ulate\ the statement to say, tO the extejxt 

^ that you'Vant^to. predict certain kinds pf outcomes in pupils, th^n there are 
certain kinds of behaviors that Will maximize that, and oth sr kinds of be- 

^haviors wi^l maximize 'something else,. Because I think high authority, in 

the \j;icritical acceptance sense, at least enough mother love, you know,| to 

luJpricate the system, and some organization of the task, will produce poretty 

high cognitive outcccnes. And wh6n we look at the kinds of effects variables 

that are correlated, satisfaction doesnjt necessarily take on the highest 

relationship to cognitive gain. The happy child may not be the one th^t 

lecirns the most. 
« 

Now, I'm inclined to think there is an intervening conseq[U^ce 'of 
satisfaction oyer time for important outcomes like ' commitment, and if 
conduct research longitudinally we may find that high satisfaction wilth what 
• the teacher is^doing in the long run will pay off for building commitment, 
and then the cognitive" side may jpicjc up. 

That would be^^our it. I think pthat one other thing that you 



we 



th^r t 
omB^^ 



are 



suggesting as behavioral reality is a functional comBfcation. That is, 
tSiere aire some things tha^ not only work for the system, but they work for 
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the main participant, the teach^e^; and that's the one we're looking for. 
And so there is an equilibrium involved in putting together expertise, 
empathy and my preference for th6 low side of authority. What is needed is 
the orchestration that not only maximizes outcome, but it maximizes survival 
value for the main participant, the teacher. 
(General laughter) 

Ironically, it may be eacouraging that the ptofessional model could 
be the only one that's viable, because those people in some of those other ^ 
cells are suffering as much as the pupils are. The distributions that I 
have looked at, even\ with a limited amount of data, tell me that there are 
more of the professioMl types than there aile of the other kinds, and that 
surprises me. But f or >the reason I suggested; it's the only one that really 



permits survival. 

/ 
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AUTHORITY AND EMPATHY IN THE CIASSRQOM ' 
* ,* ' ' * ^ 

RESPONSE TO DISCUSSANTS BY*WIU.lAM SPADY * 

« NATIONAL' INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

' *• ' , * ' ** 

DR* SPADY: , Mike Fullan has raised pi number of important points 
about the mod^el I have described reflecting a'stron!<^ teacher-centered and 
teacher^manipulative orientation. He suggests that , there is not enough of 
the^ relational quality between teacher and student implied in my analysis. 
If that is so, I think that the cause lies in part from a lack of time to 
present the full flavor of model this morning. It,is not an arena I have 
failed tb consider in evaluating the adequacy and implications of the model. 
, : In the papers, that I hav§ 'written, as well as on the occasions wh^n 



I have, presented this formally^ I have tried .to make f[ai,rly clear some of 

* th'e intierchanges between teachers and, students ^^at ari'' reflected in the 

* ysynthesis of elements that cons titutel the ifiodel/\partic\l'arly the way in 
W which empatihy is the ^critical ^irftcondition for e^abir^hJSpg the trust that 
I really facilitates a two-way kind of relationship. be twi^en people. 

./\lso, in terms of /the way I use expertise in this model — both sv^ject 

matter ^pertise and pedagogical expertise — I take a very broad definition 

of .these .terms, that is consistent with Morris Janowit^'s. definition of the 

Way ir^ which these two k^Lnqls of expertise could be r/anifested. Janowitz . 

stresses the nature of the teache^ being optimally effeative when iie is a 

resource manager, which does not imply that he ys a -doijiinant fi;ontai Seacher 

* * / ' ' 

Instead it suggrests that the teacher, as a subject matter expert, is capable 



of locating a broad ran^e of k^^ovrledge^ Resources for the student/ , not that,^^ 
he is the excl\isive souifce'^f information ot skills. He is aware of what 

~ .>\ • ; -'i 

^■yO , ^ ^ ..0 



and where the resources are., so, when oecessary or appropriate, he can send 

the student, to thQS$ resources. Fuirthermore, in Janowitz's view pedagogical 

skill is not blackbpaird technique, per se, but, in fact, recognition of how 

a variety of what iticiy be 'self-learning approaches or other kinds of things 

will work for certaiin pupils and not' work for others. These are all part df 

t 

the repertory of these kinds of skills that constitute expertise in my model, 
and, viewed that way, it does not imply a particularly teacher-centered or 
teacher-dominant mode .of Operation. Frqm this perspective let me ;:e-emph5^sL^e 
that ejnpathy then becomes the key to what we. might call the sensitive and 
perceptive capacities of the teacher^ It becomes, then, the key to the 
teacher using whatever variety of skills he may have in a variety of peda- 
gogical approaches as it presumably facilitates achievement for particular 
kinds of students. 

So, I'll counter Mike and say tha\l think there is a gree^ deal' mof*e 
personal interchange betwean student and teacher implied in th^s model than 
my presentation may have sug\ested. And I think it was dt^e mainly to lack 
of time and my wantfing to at least' hit the major points bi:|tjnot necessarily! 
all ,of the details.' ' 

I am very'TOuch interested in the question that Mike raised about 
whether these capacities aire changeable, . teachable, or learnable. .He and I 
have, in fact, written an unpublished paper which has yet to be dramatically 
^re^^ed concerning th\ extent to which we cou-ld link some of the ideas in iay 
16-ceir table to Mike's- work on ihrtovation in schools. In that paper we ex- 
plore the Kindsf^of capacities .in people We would have to .chahge .1^ order to 

■'■■/-' ' - , . - • * 

rfave more r^c^ly flexible, responsive, and truly innovative institutions. 
, * ^« 

Although.we/wtc^te the initial drafti ovet two years ago I think my perspectives 
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on these issues have not changed that much. Tqr Bxample, I t3iink we clearly 
(ian change the eitpertise charact^istics of teachers; otherwise we might as 
well eliminate universities ^br teacher training colleges. We presumably 
really could do something in the context of formal training to enhance teacher 
expertise. 

I The real' question i^. what can you do about the two components of 

i . " * 

charisma? We ha^%^iscussed ' this, aad I concluded (Which may betray my 



nav4^^sc 



causal ordering) tha}: we" clearly can do sane things about empathy. But I'm 

, , not sure we can do tilings about the stimulation/excitement component of \ 
*- * • » 

people's roles. In other words, I'm not sure we can maka better actors VDut 

of them or change their personalities .to make them liveowir^^if they basi'- 

^ cally aren*t live wires. But the place to start, I^'thinJ^, is td work on*,*. 

.1 ^ » 

inc^easiiTig the dual component o£ the role, e.g., the cognitive and 'the af ^ / ^ 
fective, by creating kinds of experiences that. would increas'e one's ^cogni- 
tive awaireness of how jthings operate and how his behavior may affect others. 
'I tnink tJhe video taping kinds of techniques that som% teachers,' college 
programs -fparticularly the performance-based peo^ii) are Sealing^with which 
allow trainees to see Ifiow. some of their pedagogical skills come Across, 
should .really be a technimie used to try to get them to recognize what they 
^ lock^like t6 an audience^ ctnd make them aware of '^ow *an a"Hdience Responds to 
them. * . V 

, » So I think whkt you do to enhance the teacher 's capacity to be mor^, 
\ ' ' * * ' ' ' 

" ^ ^truly affectively identified and Concerned about',the student, is to work on 



the cognitive first, and at least mak^ him aware of the problem. The kinds 
of techniques that we use to do this are best* left to other kinds of special- 
Xsts to^ prescribe. ^ ' ' ^- 
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If I-^unders.tttnd Wayne Gordon -correctly, we-have a real problem on 
cJur hands that may be mine and. not his* But what I agree with him aJDout is 
that I am tryi^^ ve^ hard .here to stress a balance. I place a lot of ' 
'emphasis on tjie Type .1 te'achej; because I am trying to create a balance on 
the use of comli^inatlons of expertise and charisma1;;ic qualities and not simply 
advocate trying to rely on. the donin^fjnce of ^ any one element in the classroom. 
^Clearly, if you consider ^Type 4, which would be an .excfeedinc/ly chariitnatic 
Pjsrson who can't deliver the expertise goods at all, you woiild produce a 

very different k|nd of outcome, and I think have a very different kind of 

* ' ' / 

classroom, 'than would, for example, a Type 13, who is extremely proficient 

in te^chnique and a great master of the subject matter but/ an absolutely cold 

^ person, Meither of those extremes has any appeal for m^^. B^ised on the kind 

of evidence th^t I got from interviews With high schooi students this past 

week, plus thre^e years of thinking about this probleid, I Relieve that there 

' * / * 

are real problems with rather exclusively relying, on either set of legitimating 
capacities to really get students involved andymaxiitpLze their learning. Hence 

■ ' / 

my interest in balance. / * 

However" vl don't understand Wayne's point about authority being a vari- 
able independent >of these modes of legi€imacy. I was trying to emphasize 
th^^^ these, are ways in which one can attempt to legitimate or establish author- 
ity.. If you loowyat my Typ^ 16 teachers who presumably lack the performance 
based criteria for^^ersonal legitimacy that ,1 illustrate on the right side of 
the authority table, it's not that they have no authority; it's th^t the kind 
of authority that they tend to establish is authority based on thd institutional 
(ori what I call bureaucratic) character of th^ role. So in a sense, I'm kind 

of undermining Weber's notion abdtin bureaucratic legitimaq^ a bit. He says that 
' ' t " . ' , 0 ' - ' ' \ . «^ \ 
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bureaucratic legitimacy is the combination of legality and expertis e; my 
argument is that bureaucratic authority really manifests, itself in the com- 
bination of trying to legitimate and .enforce tradition by legal means/ So, 
if you synthesize the Traditional and the Legal, that's how I think schools 
act bureaucratically. And if you synthesize the Expert and the Charismatic 
that's how I think teachers legitimate themselves professionally. They are 

]ust two very different modes of establishing and exercising authcjrity, 

/ 
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V, ETHNOMETHODOLOGY AtfO EDUCATION 



, ADPRESS BY HUG^ MEHAN 
' y • 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO 



Traditionally, the research strategy in sociological studies of edu- 
catxpn has been to treat the age, sex, ethnicity of social class of students, 
and their school achievemen,t, IQ level, or career plans as sociological vari- 
ables. The research task has been to find statistical correlations among 
these "variables." These c9rrelational studies treat the variables as ob- 
jective social structures which stand independently of social action, 

Ethncmethodology suggests that the social activities of participants 
m 30cial settin^^s like the school cire in fact structuring these objective 
social structures-. "School achievement," "IQ test results," "career patterns," 
are produced by the interactional activity between teachers and students, 
festers /and students, Counselors and students* Instead of treating educa- 
tional y features like test results and academic achievement as objective struc- 
tures," instead of seeking correlations ainong social varic±)Las, ethncmethodology 
recommends studying the social structuring activities which compose thepe 
social structures, ' 1 

GcirjEinkel (1967) phrases this ethncmethodology research strategy as 

the study of the "practices" oj: "methods" which participants employ to accom- 

"plish social interaction. -Cicourel (1973) calls this the study of th^ "in- 

terpretive proc€dur«s^*'which are employed to make sense of social settings, 

* % t 

Garfinkel and Satks> (IWO) suggest that/social structures (events, objects) 

stand qn behalf of, while being' made up of^ interactional work^ Garfinkel.^ , 

^and^Sacks (1,970; 3^52) describe the'^re^S^r/h tas^'as th^search for the "members* 

work," that a gloss like "school achievement," or "IQ level," ^stands on behalf 

of. ' . ' ' " " i'-iO, . : ' 
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The "task of this paper is to review the etJinomethodological studies 
In educational settings which have examined the^ way .educational "facts'* are 
assembled .by the interactional activities 6f the pcirticipants in\^:^ved. The 
ethncmethpdological research in ^ucation is grouped *under the follo^ng 
headings: ,(1) studies of e^ducationaL. decision*making, (2) studies of lan- 
guage ana meaning, (2[)\classroom interaction studies. After this review, I 
will draw their practical implications fgr everyday teaching-lectrniiig activ- 
ities, . \ ^ ' * 

, Educational Decision Making - n ' 

In American school systems, students follow various and different 

, C2treer paths. For example, thoilgh they must enter in the primary grades (K-3) , 
they exit at different points. Some of the possible "career patterns" through 
the educational system ciire shown in Figure 1, ^ ^ 



graduate 
work 



college 



Driinary 
grades 




leave school^ • graduate , 
drop out, take job 



secondary 
grades , 



intentiediate 
grades 



leave schgol, graduate, 'drop out, 
take job ' \ 



leave school, graduate, drop out, tcike job 



leave school (drop out) 



leave school (drop out) 



Figure 1, Possible Educational Ccireer Patterns 
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tiportant question to be asked about th,e career patterns of stu- 
dents go±m through school is: how do come students wind up in one category 

. " - L -■ 

and not in another? How is it that some students contir\ue through the sys- 
tem to the final node, while others, fgr example, "drop out" in their ' junior ^ 
yecir of high school? \ 

One set of explanations of differential school performance patterns 
deal's with the characteristics of students who are in these various ca^te- 
gories* School success is' said to be the result of the presence of cjer'tain 
inherent, natural hereditary factors, while school failure is said to be 
associated with the absence of thes^, characteristics. These features are 
seen to operate independently of social contexts. (See g'ens'errri^69; 
Hernstem, 1972.) ' " , 

Another set of interpretations (Holt, 1964; Silbermain, 1970) suggest 

that school performance is a function of the structure of the schjQol environ- 

*■ * . 

ment. The conventional school is character i^zed as authoritarian, teachet 

centered, and compartmentalized, an atmosphere which Stifles certain stydents 

and accounts for their poor school performance. 

* 

Placement decisions . The ethnomethod61ogical interest in rule use 
suggests a third approach which provides for both of the alpove accounts': - 
the student's career^ is a product of the educational decisions trtfeide about him 
by school officials (Cicourel and Kitsusa, 1963) . This ^rspectlve suggests* 
that the student's performance in school cannot be seen independentaJy of the 
school assessment grocedures which produce the account of his ^ilitieSy 
progress, or success. That is, the child's abilities do not stand independ- 
ently of the social contexts in which they are assessed. The student's 

J ' 

abilities are constructed by the interpretive process engaged in by school 

■i * \ 
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'officials who interact with 'the student and* each other. The'accduft^ gen-, 
erated by'^this. interaction indej^es the child's ability; the- child's ability 
c^Lnnot^be Tocated except by ^uch an 4ater.pretive examination. «• 

For example,^ teachers interact with ^students; tkey write reports on 

' • ' ^ 

their perforjjiance. Educational testers and school psychologists conduct 
educational- tests erf all varieties on children. These and othei: assessments 
of *the ^tudentc constitute a Version of his ^abilities. These accounts taken 
together contribute to decisions made about the next step in the Student's 
career. / / • 

I iicourel and Kitsuse (1963) illustrate the power of this approach in 
their study of h\gh school "guidance counselors. The high school counselor 
.advises 3tudent;s conc^erning their, academic programs, post high school-plans, 
and oth,ef matters., fhe counselor helps the student decide which 'classes he 
will take the following year. Often the classes available are arranged in a 
hierarchical 'order, such that one clas.3roan (or perhaps "skiK group" ^within 
a class) is reserved for the "beT?%er" students, another for the "average" 
students, a third for the "poor" students," and so on. The counselor's as- 
sessment of the child's record determines iato which of these classes the 
student will be placed the following year* The educational counselor, by 
desigrling class schedules for thte students, channels them into courses of 
instruction which determine the future dareer possibilities which are shown 
in Figure^ 1 (cf . Erikson and Schultz, 1973) . •< 

For example, say that, a counselor recommehds that a junior hfgh school 
student take "college prepj" courses. Whether or not thdt student has ctn in- 
terest in going to college, by the time he is a junior or a senior (and 
assuming he has successfully completed the coiurses) , he has^the academic 

'loi. 
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prepetratiorr-necessary iojo to college if he phooses to do so; he is seen 
as a ''collie bound" student by school officials and others. If, however, 
^ counselor recommends that a junior high school student enroll in a vdca- 
tional program or in business training, when that student becomes ^ a junior 
or. a saniof and decides 'that he wants to go to college, he doesn't have the 
required academic training; he is seen as a "vocational student," Th^ stu- 
dent and his career choices have been defined by an educational decision 
mcJcing process, ^ ' 

Mow the question becomes: what is the basis upon which the counselor 
or oth^r school official makes such administrative decisions? Do Jensen's 
"inhererit4j" ''genetically, provided" or Holt's '^culturally determined" factors 
accoun^dr these decisions? Leiter's (1974) extension of the Cicourel and 
Kitsuse (1963) work indicates that neither of these clusters of factors, 
either alone or taken togethet, are syfficient to explain how educational 
decisions^ are made. He concludes instead^ that the child's abilities are 
not "so muci> a product of invariant developmental processes as they are the 
product of situated practices of interaction . . . ^." Shumsky and Mehan's 
(1973) analysis of an elementary school faculty group meeting to make place- 
ment decisions provides a description of these interactional practices. 

Over 'the course of a two hour meeting of a Child Study Team, some 20 

students were considered for promotion to the next higher grade or for place- 

^\ ,ment into a "special" classroom. At one point in t^e meeting', the principal 

called for nominees for the special classfocm. Teachers responded with the 

following descriptions: * 
% 

41 Principal: Mrs\ Jones? (A first grade teacher) 



42 iMrs. Jones: Four and a question mark 

jlO ^ 
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* * * 



43 Mr^\ Susans I've ^ot seven, on my list ^ 



/ 



45 Principal: Ok, we've got seven kids in Mrs. Susan's room who 

need special help, and five in Jlrs. Jones" 

46 Mrs. Susan: And one who should be in learning disabilities 

'4^7 Principal: And Mrs. Rea^^ 4o you l>ave kids 'that you don't think 
' ' '^should go on to ^econcf grade? 

50 Mrs^' Real: ;Well, Mike Brandon for one ' - ^ ; 

51 Mrs.*Susan:' He's on my list «^ ' '* 7 

§2 Mrs- 'Real: Oh, he's on your list? • ' * 

53 ' Mrs. ^nes\ Did he tak^ the reading test? 

54 Mr^. Susan: Yeah 

55 Mrs. Jones: How'd he do? 

/; 

56 Mrs. Susan: Wait a minute, I've got it here (pause) t think he 

did ok (pause), yeah, ah he got a 1.7 

57 Mrs. Pollen: That's good 

58 Mrs, Real: Yeah, but I was surprised by that. He can't read 

that good. He must have guessed alot. I styLll have 
him in the Bluebirds . . . (60) the slow reading 
group. » " t " 

* * * / 

60' Mrs. Real: What atout M^^ry^and Mark? They are the pnly other two 
I'm thinkijiig abbut. I think they could^se it, f 
really da* 

61 Mrs. Jones: Ok^ that's v^at I^ thought too ^ 

62 Mrs. Real: Mciry's the str.onger of the two, but they both neejfi 

another year. 



64 » Mrs. Jones: I'm questioning Irene too 



r 

( 
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65 Mrs. Real: I don't thinJc she's got it kid,. I' don't think she'll 
' fever do any^gbod. A " " 

* * * . ^ ^ . ^ 

" 68 Mrs.. Sanction; I think three^ not necessarily^ retained, but^ 
- ^ * ' three that neecl mothers. ^ 

The"" following statements were mad^- about tbe children considered, but 

not selected/ for the special classroom; these children were subsequently 

^ /' ' ' ' • * 

promoted. ^ , i, ^ : ^ , 

*1l >\rs. Smith: How about Jim Mansk'y? * ^ ' ' 

72 Mrs. Lifht: ' No, Jim Mansky's going to go- on. He'll be all right. 

72 Mrs. Harder: Brenda? ' ^ • ' a- * ^ 

72 Mrs. Jones: Only if she's been absent like she's been she won't 
These descriptions accpmplished the work of educational placement. 
Fifteen of the nineteen children ,talked about were placed in the special 
classroom without being named or. discuss^ at all. Statements like: "I've 
got seven on my list," "four and a question mark," "I think not necessarily 
retained, but three that need mothers, "..were sufficient to place the children 
referenced' into the special classroom. "iSix other children, Mike, Mary, Mark, 
Irene, Brenda, and Jim were mentioned by name and statements about them pro- 
vided. ' 

These descriptions appear vague, elliptical., abbreviated; they have 
all the characteristics associated with "indexical exp^^sions" (Garfinkel, 
• 1967:4; Garfinkel and Sacks, 1970:348-50; Cicourel, 1973:56).' Nevertheless, 
these descriptions did the very serious work of educational* placement. 

If these descriptions and the decisions made with them were* compared 
to a "rational" model of decision making (e.g.. Parsons, 1951), they might 

X J ^ 
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be faulted for their lack of rigor, detail, justification. However, since 
these 'descriptions- did make placemerjt decisions, it implies that a rational 
model of these descriptions vj;puld both distort and trivialize the educators' 
educational decision making pra^ctices. Not wanting to trivialize, but to 
understand how this talk d,id the work of educational placement, Shumsky and 
Mehan (1973) looked to the conversational activities of the educators them- 
pelves to see what kind of work they' were engaged in. 

Although these educators have produced statements that appear (to an 
outsider) to be abbreviated, high level glosses of the monent to TOcment, 
lay to day classroom activity that led to these descrig|tions , th^ educators 
themselves were not bothered by the lack of scientific rigor in the produc- 

• 1 

tion of descriptions. Statements like "three that "need mothers," "they both 

need another year," "I don't think she's, got it kid," did the work of lo- 

eating oandi4at:e^ for the special classroom and for promotion. These de- 

scriptions aif'e allowed to pass" without challenge. Presumably, the teachers 

who offered these accounts have had extdrfkive experience with the students 

in question. The teachers have seen the children in a wide variety of teach- 
> 

ing situations,' with different motivations and interests. When called upon 
to reTOrt on 'thp children's progress, they do not present this wealth of in- 
formation iif^ifetailed form. . The other educators /^^Hearing a teacher's desrip- 
• tiori of a, child,* did not demand a retrieval of the stock of information about 
each child wtiich is presumably behind those descriptions. 

These descriptions are adequate, then, for the educators' purposes. 
Their ade<juacy.^s confirmed by the absence of challenge. Indeed, allowing 

'tt\e unstated' ^artibulars about each child to remain submerged is the way in 

\ ' ^ ^' - ^ 

f which these educational decisions were m^de; it is^an interactional display 
of the teachers' expertise- as educators. ^ 
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This observation suggests that the educators are 'engaged in "docu- 
mentary work/' Documentary work consists, from the forintilator's point of 
view, in the production of utterances wbich stand art behalf of an underlying 
pattern whiqj^ is not stated* Documentary work consists, frok the hearer's 
point or view, in identifying a pattern behind a series of utterances such 
that each utteramce is a document of the underlying^ pattern, while at tjie . 
same time, the underlying pattern is identified through its individual ut- 
terances, *The instance indicates the pattern, and the pattern the instance; 
the pattern and the instance reflexively determine each other (cf. Garfiii^^ 
1967:76 ff) . Although the contours which constitute the characterization 
of certain educational categories (the pattern) are never specified, ai^d 
altiiiough the features of a candidate child (the instance) are never speci- 
fied, the description is sufficient to index the underlying pattern which' 
identifies children^for educational placement. > " * , \ 

In this meeting, school children were considered for promotion or in- 
clusidn in a special classroom. The objective results of th'is educational 
placement were accomplished by the participants' interactional work. This 
interactional activity is captured in the participants' descriptive accounts 
about the children. The descriptive accounts constituted the status of each 
child. 

Testing decisions . ThV*Tesults of educational testing are often 
assembled in tabl'es like the following. 
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Table 1 Results of Language Testing in One First (Jtslde 



School TttCt 



V«rUtloa« 



ChlU 



(J«aq) 

a<«ii«). 

(Lor«) 



Total 



Uli 


Sprlof 




ClMt 




73 


69 




93 


100 


LO 


SO 




86 


86 


46 


76 




44 


654 


LO 


25 




33 


604 


SO 


61 ' 




86 




52 


54 




77 




75 


85 




75 




65 


70 




80 




60 


75 




75 






SO 




50 




15 


25 




37 




60 


75 




55 






in * 




7S 




ss 


85 




87 




35 


65 




67 




63 


77 




80 




SO 


54 




"60 


854 


59 


a< 
95 




93 




56 


ii6 




55 


754 


10 


36 




33 




85 


95 




95 




35 


50 




45 




In 


85 




85 




1140 


1512 




1566 





\ 



, * 74«tt^ la Spaalsh 4t ho«4« -\ 

Examination of this table shows children wlM^e first language is Spanish do 



poorly by comparison with children whose first language is English. As the 
Spanish speaking children also come from poor homes , and the English speak- 
ing children come frcm middle class homes, a classic correlation between 
SES and school performance can be constructed. { 

However, a table of scores or. a correlation based on information like 
this does not show hpw the tester made measurement decisions while scoring 
each child's behavior as jporrect or incorrect. Each child's answer is a _ 
product of a sequence of fester-child exchanges. Each child^s overall test 



score is a composite }of the sequence of measurraent decisions made by the 

i 

tester. 1 
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Mehan (1973> 1974) videotaped the administratiio'n of individualized 
language developnent tests to the first grade children represented by this 
table. That analysis exhibits the interactional mechanisms which constitute 
these displays. It shows that the child's answers are not the, automatic 
result of t)<e application of a stimulus to a child which the behavioral 
model supporting educational testing suggests. The child's answers and 
accumulated test scores emerge out of the tester's interpretive assessment 
of the child's actions in the testing situation. More specifically, the 
test^ in this situation had to determine which of a number of acts consti- 
tuted 'the child's answers and when a child answered a question. 

When answering questions on this test, the child is supposed to 
touch the party-df the picture which best represents the question asked. 
Many times when a child answered a question, he did not touch any part of 
the picture; or he covered more of the picture than was required by the 
question. Richard was shown a picture of a small chair, a woman, a boy, and 
a large chair. He was asked to find the one that is "not big." Richard did; 
hot touch the chair, instead, his right finger rested in the space between 
the chair and the girl: * 
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Richard was scored wrong; however, if the tester had. assigned the spacp be- 
tween the two pictures to the chair instead of' the girl, he may have gotten 
this answer right. 

When Jenny was shown this same 'picture and was asked to find "she is 
between a boy ahd a girl," she did not point to the picture with one finger; 
instead, she formed her first and second fingers into the shape of a fork" 
or a Y. She then placed her fingers on the page like this: 




The tester scored this response "wrong." To do so, the tester had to assume 
the child intended to touch the boy and girl, and did not intend to "frame" 
the woman between her fingers. If the tester saw this gesture as a "frame," 
Jenny may have gotten this question right. 




During the course of this same test, Jenny was shown the following 



picture: 




9«4l^. Colicept lavtntory 

O 1967 by Sleffrttd 2. ia^eiamao 




She is asked to point ta the picture which shows "the rtvan who Is "chopping 
down the tree/' As soon as the question was read, Jenny touched the third 
picture (of the man poised and ready to swing the axe) • Then as the tester 
began scoring the response, Jenny said,^ "no this one," and touched the mid- 

die picture • The tester scored Jenny "correct/* 

<■ 

This *exam5l^illu3trates that the tester is interpreting the child's 
behavior. The tester must determine which action among many actions consti- 
tutes a child's answer. Depending on where the tester punctuates the child 
often continuous answering actions, different tables of scores, and hencp 
different versions of the child's abilities can be assembled. 

The testing of the child is supposed to follow a sequence in which 
the tester asks a question and the child answers. The child is supposed to 



wait for .the questions to be asked before (s)he answers. - The six year old 

i i 
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children pbserved in this study did not adhere to this "conversational 
sequencing^, rule" (Schegloff, 1968). Many times they provided answers before 
questions had been completely asked. The tester evaluated these interrup- 
tions differently; the diffei^ntial interpretations can lead to different 
evaluations of the child'^ ability as the ^following examples illustrate. 
Jenny is shown the following picture: - ' r 




^ 3««le Cooctpt Inrentlory 

' O 19^T by SlcffrlcdY. Scselaana 

When she was presented a picture with two boxes, and was asked to locate a 
ball in one of the boxes, the -following exchange took place. The tester 
said, "Now Jenny, there's a ball in one of these two boxes. The ball is not 
in this box" (the tester tapped one of the pictures with her pencil) . Jenny 
immediately touched the oth^r box. The tester said, "Wait a minute. Do yoU 
know where the ball is . . .".^ Although the tester was still in the process 
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of ^skxng the qyestioHy Jenny touched the box again. The tester then com- 
pleted he't question. She said, . but don't guess. Do you know where 
it is?*'. Jenny shook her head "no." Jenny's first two displays — touching 

(• " ' ' ' 

I the box other than the one the tester touched — although correct, were not 

acbepjted. The child's answer was no't accepted until the complete question 

had 'been asked. The response which the child gave after the contplete ques-. 

tion had been aske^ was incorrect. So, in effect, the child changed her 

response from a correct to an incorrect one. Had the tester accepted either 

of Jenny *3 first twp responses and answers, she may have been scored "correct.' 
\ ^ 

TJjis' chajni^e in response came after the tester told the child "not to 
guess." It couldf be that Jenny interpreted this conmand as an instructi6n ' 

( 

to stop what she was doing, rat|ier than as a request to act out of the cog- 

1 • ' ■ ■ 

mtiTje style o^ "knowing" rather than "guessing." 

' ■ > " ■ ... ^ 

Further evidence that Jenny may have interpreted the :^nstruction 
"don^t guess" aJi an instruction not to act comes from her readtions to the 
next question, j She is" presented with the pict;:y:e of three boxes and is told: 



FT ^ I . 

There's a ball in one of" these boxes. The ball is not 
in this- box. (The tester pointed to the box on the 
extreme l^ft end.) 

I*m not guessing. I 
Do you\know where the ball is? 
I'm not guessing. 



17 


T^ls^er : 


18^ 


Jenny: 






19 


Tester: 


20 


Jenny:' 


21 


Tester: 


22 


Jenny: 


23 


Tester: 


24 


J enny : 



These eire hcird for me.r' 



5 

Un Un 
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When the cOTiplete instruction was given and Jenny was told not to guess, she 
replied that she wair^Vt\^_..^Because Jenny did not then toucl\^ any' of tlie pib- 
tures^,, the tester interpreted her "non action" as an answer-to~the-question. 




She 'attributed to JemTry^the knowledge that it was impossible to answer this 

question. The tester took Jenny's statonent "I'm not guessing" (FT 2:20) a3 

documentary evidence of the fact she understands the instruction to distin-^ 

guish between knowing an4 guessing. It is equally plausible that Jenny in- " 

terpreted' the instruction "don't guess" as a command not to act. The tester 

reifies her interpretation that Jenny knows the difference between knowing 

and guessing by saying, ^'there's no way of knowing, is there?" (FT 2:23).. 
• « ^ 

Because Jenny replies, "un un" (no), the tester has evidence that the child 

understands. The answers reifies the tester's view that the child understood 

— "\ 

the complexities of the question ^eCnd o^e necessity to distinguish between 
knowing and guessing all along. 




^ 

The tester also had to choose ^^e child's answer from among a number 
of displays which the child presented simultaneouslY* Richard is asked to 
find the big black ball from among the five balls shown in the picture. 
When Richard answers, both of hi^ hands are on the page. The fingers of both 
his right and his left haind are touching the page. The right iridex finger 
touched the correct picture; the fingers of his left hand touched .the other 
pictures : 



7* 
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.The tester scored Riphard "correct'* on this question. To do this, she had 
t^o disregard the fact that Richard's left hand was also touching the pic- - 
tures. She had to attend only to Richard's right hand. That is,, she as- 
signed the status of "hand which is being- useji to point 'to the correct pic- 
ture" to the right and not to the left hand. It is unclear' upon what basis 
the tester d^ided that in this answer sequence Richard i\ad used his right 
hand and not his lef^ hand to indicate his answer; he had us^ his left hand 
on other occasions. There is no way to decide which is the "answering ges- 
ture" by merely examining the placement of the left and ri<^t hands. Both 
are.squarely placed on the page; neither were placed with "hesitancy." It 
appears that the tester's choice about the method of indicating answers was 
not made on the basis of the hand' placement itself, but on grounds extraneous 
the display. It is possible that the presence (coincid-Sntal or inten- 
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^ tional) the child's hand on the correct picture informed this choicev It 

is possible that the- tester ignpred the left hand and inferred from the right' 

hand placement to the "correct'* answer, ofhat is, the tester's knowledge of 

what a correct answer looks like can structure the perception of the child's 
» « 

displays • y 

The tester is not passively observing and recording the child's re- 
sponses. The tester Is actively engaged in assigning the status of "answer" 
to certain portions of the child's behavioral presentation. The respondent's 
ans^rs are not an automatic response to the applicatioir of a stimulus (the 
test question) to the respondent. The respondent's answers, anerge out of 
^ the tester's interpretive assessment of his actions in the context of the 
testing situation. 

These observations are not limited to these children or this test. 

X 

virtually every question-answer exchange between the tester and the child 
represented% in Tsible 1 exhibits this interpretive work. Mehan (1974) re- 
ports similar processes operating during an administration of the WISC, Roth 

(197^) with the Peabody, and MacKay (1973) with the California Reading Test. 

i 

.Arguments are often made for self-administering tests to overcome 

this "tester bias." Self administering >€ests only further submerge the in- 

p I - 

tf^rpretive work by which the respondertt obtains an answer and the tester 
measures results. Furthermore, the/resulting test score still does not dis- 
play the reasoning ability whichx1±e respondent used to answer the questions • 

' As ana^sis below vill show, serf administered tests obscure the child's 
understanding of testing materials. The absence of this information pro- 
. hibits classroOT teachers- from diagnosing and correcting childrejf^s work 

^ .(^lacKay, 1974) . In sum, while an objective sociaa^tructure like a test 

^ / - . ^ 
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score is canposed of a sequence of interpretive measurement decisions, the 
t.est score does not display these interpretive measurement decisions. 

The interpretive determination of "corrlfct ani incorrect" behavior i^ 
not limited to educational testing situations, however, as the following 
analysis of classr^m ''lessons will ill^^^te^ 

Classroom decisions . In a language development lesson designed to 
\each children how to use prepositional phrases, a first grade teacher di- 
vided her class into four small <;^roups. She instructed each group separately 

in one corner of the room while the remainder of the students worked at 
* 

theiV desks. Each group was given essentially the same materials to work 
with and each <^oup was asked similar questions. 

In each lesson, the teacher demons trated^ the spatial relationship of" 
two , or more objects to each other. After she placed one object "over" the 
other, "under" the other., "below" the other, or "above" the other, s|ie asked 
the children to do the same. Xhen the teacher asked the children to report 
on their work^ \^ 

Detailed analysis of videotape taken of the lesson (Mehan, 1974a) 
showed that the teacher treated similar responses made by children in dif- 
ferent ways throughout" the lesson. For example, before and after the»lesson, 
the teacher told the researcher that she expected the children to report 
about their work in a complete sentence of the form "the square is over the 
line." That is, the teacher was using the rule: "A correct answer must re-^*** 
port the facts of the matt^ correctly, and be in the form of a complete 
sentence." However, on numerous occasions during the lesson the teacher 
accepted less than complete ^ntences as "acceptable answers." Phrases like 
"under the grasi," "it's on tl^ere," and "there" were, according to the 
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teacher's stated goals for the lesson, not to be accepted as correct alpwers., 
^Nevertheless, daring the course af the lesson, some tokens of each of these- 
"deviant'* answer types were accepted, and on other occasions, they were not 
accepted. 

The child was supposed to produce his answer in^^a ;complete sentence 
in one turn. He was supposed to say, for instance, "The tree is under the 
sky" all at once. On six separate occasions during the lessons analyzed, 
the^ children produced all of the correct parts of th^ answer, but they ap- 
peared across two or more turns. (SW is the teacher; Di, Ro, JE, Ri, Pa are 
the children.) 

OL 





J 


: lo 


CT»T • 


Di , where is the 'red flpwer? 


( 1 \ 




1 7 
J. / 


Hi . 

UJl , 


ine rea riower 






lo 


CTJ • 

bW : 


*ine rea t lower - ^ 






1^ 




±9 unucx une ux€c 




7 


:23^ 


SW: 


Listen, Ro, can you remember what I said? 






24 


Ro: 


Put it above 




* 


25 


SW: 


Above what? 


(2) 




26 


Ro: 


The green line 






27 


SW: 


All right, Ro, tell us what you did. 






28 


Ro: 


Put a square a:d:a Put a square above the green line 




3 


:03 


SW: 


Okay, JE, can you tell me what you did? 






04 


JE: 


I put a blu§ triangle above 


(3) 




05 


SW: 


Above what? 






06 


JE: 


The green line 




3 


:17 


SW: 


All rigjfit, JE, tell me what you did 






18 


JE: 


I put a blue u:n:n //square 


(4) 








//Ro: squ^are //SW: square 






19 


Ro: 


I'm not gging to tell you, guys 






20 


JE: 


Above the gre^n line 




11 


:09 


SW: 


In some places I can see the rug is under the . . . 






10 


Ro: 


Cabinet 






;i 


SW: 


Right \^ 


(5) 




.12 


Ro: 


Under the cabinet N ^ 






.13 


SW: 


Ok*# say it all by yourself n^w 






14 


Ro: 


The rug is under the cabin^r\and the TV 
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11; 19 SW: Pa, cam you tell rrie something that is under something 
else? 

20 Pa: The boxes 

21 SW: What are they under? 
(6) 22 Pa: Under the flat blocks 

23 Ro: They are under the wood 6 

24 SW: Ok, the big blocks are under the flat blocks • • • 

When the child's answer was spread across a number of turns as these 
answers were, the teacher's plan was to have the child combine the pcirts 
into a complete sentence as she did in sequence (5) above. However, orf only 
two of the six occasions where answers appeared across turns did the teacher 
demand, the child complete his answer (see (2) and (5)), On the r^ainilig 
four exchanges, the child's incomplete answers were allowed to pass. Sim- 
ilar results were ol^erved when the children responded with other kinds of 
answers that the teacher had'^said she would not accept. Phrases, pointings, 
and pronouns were all accepted on many occasions by the teacher even though 
she had sau-d before and after the lesson that these were nat to joe accept^ 
able answer types. . \^ 

The procedures by which the teacher judges the appropriateness of the 
chijldren*s behavior in these classroom lessons have the same features^ as the 
Dj^cedures used by the tester discussed above, T^e teacher, like the tester, 
treats similar behavioral displays differently. This differential treatment » 
of answers occurred with all types of answers, with all children, and' in * 
each lesson r Differential performance assessment implies ^that the determina- ^ 
tion of a correct answer is a negotiated process which occurs each moment of 
educational interaction, . ^ 

The behavioral theory supporting educational testing 'and much ^:lass~ 
room assessment treats responses as the product of a^ stimulus applied to a . 
passive organism. By this view, the evaluator <(teacher or tester) has a 

.■ ' 

5 XU vj 
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conception of a "rule" for correctness* When the child responds to a ques- 
tion/ the evaluator matches the particular response with the rule for correct 
ness* Those responses that fit the rul^ are judged correct; those that don't 

H 

fit are judged incorrect, automatically, uniformly. 

The negotiated performance as§*essment observed in these lessons sug- 
gests that educational decision making does not conform to a matching model* 
The 'teacher or tester must int^^^ret any rule .of correctness in the moment 
to moment practical oircums tances of ^ach and every question-answer sequence, 
not passively receive a correct or incorrect response. The rule of correct- 
ness must be^interpreted against a constantly changing background of features 
m situations which might include the child's behavior, the teacher's expec- 

■ tatioits, the structure of ^the question. 

» 

Befor^ a lesson starts, the teacher may have an overall lesson plan 
in mind. She may be able to. say v^at criteria she will use to judge correct 
answers. But as. the lesson gets underway, the goals of the lesson change, 
the decision, to accept or reject a child's answer becomes influenced within 

* tt^e^'situation, by the child who is answering the question, when in the les- 
sor\ the, rec^uest occurs, the child's immediately past experience, and still 
other f^a^^res. Thj>s^egotiated performance assessment implies the observer' 
evaluation of the respondent's performance is an interpretive negotiated proc 
ess^ not k passive matching procedure. 
Language and Meaning in -^Educational Testing 

•"Educational tests are used to make critical judgments about children 

* m American schools. Test results often inform the placement decisions which 
lead to the career patterns outlined in Figure 1. The Southern California 
elementary schools studied by Cicourel, et al. (1974) , used reading, intelli- 
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gence, ,and language development tests to assess the children's development. 



After these tes^ts were giv^n to first grade children In the two schools 



they studied, MacKay (1973.; 1974), Mehap (1973), and Roth (1974) examined 
the children's own perceptions and understandings of test^g m^t^ialfe. 

The reading component of th'e Cooperative Primary tes^ consists of a 



8 



number of* words, sentences, and paragraphs along the left) side of the page 
:ontained ir; an arrow whicR""pQihts to a series of three/pictures arrayed 
llong the-Aght side of the page. The child is told tc( "mark the picture 
that goes best vith the 'words /fn the arrow," 

One question has the wZrd "fly" int-the arrow pointing to bictures of 
an elephant, * a -bird, 4nd,a^;2og, The correct answer to this question (obvi- 
ously) IS "the bitd." 'The answer sheets of many of the first grade' children 



FLY 






showed they had chosen the elephant alone or along with the bird as a response 
to that question. When Mehan asked them why they chose that cinswer, they" re- 
plied: "That's Dumbo." Dumbo, of course, is Walt Disney's flying elephant,' , 



well known as an animal that flies, to children who watch television and read 
children '.s books. ^ ^ - * * 

In a*related classrocm exercise, designed to acquaint the .children 
with this testing technique, children were shown the picture of a medieval 

1 . u 
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f 

fortress — complete with moat, drawbridge, and parapets — along with three 

Ik 

initial consonants: D./ C, and Q. The children were instructed to circle 



the correct initial consonant. C for "cast 



\" was the correct answer, but 



many children chose p. After the exercise, when ^Mehaij asked the children 
what the namje of the building was, they^ replied, "Disneyland." 

The phenomenon these examples illustrate is found in a third test, ^' 
the Basic Concept Inventory (BCI) , used by one of the schools studied to ^| 
measure the children's "language development." The child is shown a serids ^ 
of pictures and l:^ asked to^point to the picture which best represents the' 
question asked. One question asks the child to "Find the ones that talk" 
m a picture of a Ih^n, a boy, a dog, and a t;able. Children frequently in 
iluded the dog alon<^ with the* man and boy in answers to this question. Fo 
" those children who have le^if^d to say that their pets "speak" or "talk," 
that is not an unlikely chbice. * 

The test is designed to examine the child's conceptual .^ility, in 
this case tife concept is "abstracting." Talking is being .used as a feature 
which distinguished between humans and animals. Because the child has 
pointed to th« picture of the dog, the test results indicate the child has 
nob* yet developed the ability to use the concept correctly. However, when 

c 

the child points to the dog, it is not, 'as the tester concludes, that he 
does not know how to abstract and categorize. This answer indicates instead 
that the child is operating within a different reality, one where pets ca;a 
talk. (S)he is abstracting, but using different features to do this work. 

* Similarly, when the child applies the word ^" fly" to an elephant, or 
"D" for Disneyland to a fortress, this may be evidence to the tester that , 
the child cannot abstract the similar featur,es of objects and has "impover- ^ 

X i X 
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ished" conceptual abilities. But this conclusion denies the actual complex- 
ity and richness of the child's day to day lived life. 

Drawing conclusiohs about the child's conceptual ability based on 
the products of reasoning alone -"^scures the very reasoning process the 
test hopes to me-asure. Furthermore, these tests are constructed from the 
adult point of view, where the wcjrlds of play, fantasy, and work are rigor- 
ously separated. As this separatjion may not be the case for the child, these 
tests only fault the child for not being an adult. They do not capture the 
child's actual competence, the intricate and subtle ways in which the child 
sees the world. A few more e^^ples will make the character of this dis- 
tortion cle'arer. 

Another item on the Cooperative Primairy Test displays a picture of a 
house cat fc|Llowed by a song bird on a perch in "fhe first box, a tree and a 
flower in the second, and a ball and a doll in the third. The question asks 
"pets." One child I interviewed after the test wsis over had indicated no 




answer at all. When I asked the child what the word in *the arrow was, he 
replied "pets." When he was asked what was in eaph of the pictures, he re- 
plied that the first picture showed a tiger and a bird, the second a flower 
and a tree, the third a doll and a ball. When I asked him which pictyre he 

» -1 ' • ■) • ' ' f 
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had mcirked, the child pointed to a picture of a baby chick on a row above, 
I then asked hun why he had chosen! that picture and the child replied: 

"Because the question says pets aM that's a tiger, A tiger can't be a pet; ♦ 

I \ 

it belongs in the zoo," This chi]|d\knew what the word "pets" meant, yet he 
got this question wrong. His wrong ^n^wer did not result from not under- 
standing the question, though this id what the theory of test would assume 
when wrong answers appear. He got this question wrong because he saw .the 
object in one of the pictures differently than the adult tester who con- 
structed the test. The child and the tester inhabit different realities 
(ochultz, 1962; Mehan and Wood, forthcoming) , Where the tester saw the ob- 
ject to be a cat, this child saw it as a tiger. Because the child ^saw the 
object in a different way than the tester, he was not able to link the ques- 
tion to the picture as the adult reality would expect,^ But he undertook, a 
complex and accurate reasoning process nonetheless. He foufid an answer, 
eschewing the frame considered to be in effect by the tester, and consider- 
mg pictures from the entire page in-order to find two animals that he could 
call pets. * V ' ^ 

The^-eAare numerous other examples of th^ complexities of ;these first 
graders* realities obscured by these tests. One question shows pictures of 
a girl walking with a briefcase, a plate of cookies, and ^ dog barking. The 
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question asks the child to locate )±ie picture which best represents "bake," 
From the tester's "goxnt of view, the picture of the cookie^ is the correct 
answer because cookies are the product of the baking process, ManM of the 
chiidreri I examined after they took this reading test chos^^ither the pid- 
tare of the girl or marked both the girl and, the cookies. My inte^og^tion 

' \ . 

of the children showed jthe picture of the girl was chosen because tjie child- 
ren did not identify tha Second pic*ture as ''co6]cies," Sane children called 



them "buttons"; others called them "potatoes/" neither of whiqh are unequiv- 

ocally associated with the baking process. Some of the children said they 

chose the picture of the girl because'"she bakes, "^ Other ch^. Id ren chose the 

picture of. the girl and the picture of the cookies and constructed a stOry 

around them,. They saw the girl "walking to the store to* buy cookies" or 

"going to the bakery," These children answea^ed these test questions "in- 

correctly/' not because they did not coinprehend the concept being tested, 

but because they did npt assign the* same meaning to the stimulus item' that 

the tester assigned^ « < • ' 

One .question on the redding test asks "the cat has been out in the 

rain again," The first picture shows a dripping wet raincoat hanging on a 

coat hanger with a puddle 'of water collecti:^ beneath it; the ^second one 

shows a cat playing with a ba^ll in the yard w^th the siin shining; and the 

third picture shows an interior view of a roonf with a door, a floor with 

footprints on it, and a wall with d^otted wall pap^r. The correct answer is 

the third picture, presumabJ||^ because in order' to have' muddy footprints Qn\ 

a carpet, an animal (the cat) had to be outside in the rain. One of the 

children MacKay (1974) , interviewed who got this question right did not iden- 

» 

tify the third picture as the inside of the house; instead he said it was 

1 < ^ 
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the ^ outside of the house. What the tester saw as "dotted wallpaper," he 
saW as "spriakles." ' The chil4 had marked the third box, and therefore got 
the question right t Herp is an instance -where the ,child*s different defini- • 



;iOTH^:R SAID, "THE CAT 

":U\s 3?5:n cut in the 
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tion of test objects, did not prohibit him fron obtaining a ^'correct" answer, ^ 
but thas instance still points 9Ut that the child does not necessarily See 

objects or use language in €he way assumed by the test. : » 

J* 

One question on the school language test (the §CI) asks studerfts to 
decide which child i,n a group is the tallest. Becaus^^th^e childrerl's heads' 

J ■ ' • ' * T • ' 

ar€ Qbscured in the picturs, the test tlakei; i^ supppsed to reply, "t dpn't' 
know," or "I can't t^ll," However, mai^y children examined selected one 
specific chile} in ths picture as the tallest. .,Wh^n I int^tvi^wed ;£he child- ^ 
ren after the test., ^nd aske^» them why'thejr had cholsep' th^it b'oy, they replied 
^ that he was tKe ta,lle;^t because "his feet are bigger." Investigating tfhe 

»^ ' ^ ' , ^ ' 

thread of re^aconing ;ised by the children, then, shows they understood the 
intent of the ^estion?—to , discriminate and cqmpar^—but th^ey were not using 

A *- ■'-...^ 1 * . ' * i 

the' same critei^ia as the tester. The tester was meiking Qdlnparison3 using 
only height as a sta^/da^d, while these ^children were meiking comparisons 
using sho^ si^e^as a standard. Because these children Vere not using the 



criteria intended by the tester (but nevar explicated by him) , answers which 



indicated t^at one child was taller than another were marked wrong. In this 
cas^/ though/ a wrong answer does not index a lack of reasoning ability, but 
rather, the use of an alternative sch^e of interpretation. * 
Another item in the Cooperative Primary Test shows the branch of a 
. tre^ ,in one box;' a birdhouse in th6 second, and a bird nefet in the third. 
The question as^s "the bird built his own house." One^ child MacKay inter- 
viewed checked the third box (the correct answer) , but when the child was 



THE BIRD BUILT 
HIS OWN HOUSE. 




asked why he answered as he did, he said: "Because owls sire too big — they 

\ 

can't fit int6 the house." MacKay (1974) concludes: 

In this item, ^e student marked the correct answer, but the 
reasoning would be incorrect, I assume, from the point of view 
of the test cons.tructor. The student displays the correct 
« ^ill — identifying * an illustrative instance — but does not know 

one word. The complexity of what the child knows is not recover- 
, able from the test results. 

Roth found similar distortions of the chU^Q's world with the Pecibody 
Test, an ir^ivi^dualized intelligence testi After this test had been admin- 
istered io a. first grade, ije instructed^ his testers to inquire into the 
child's interpretation o^ test itans and- his reasons fo^ answering,. He 
found that regairdless of test scores, the children examined in depth per- 
formed conceptually in ways th^t were n^t recorded by*the~test. The child- 
ren demonstrated abstract unders tandings\of T:he test items fcir g3;eater than- 
indicated by th^ test scores. - * ^ 
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The child who scored the lowest on the Peabody test was examined in 
depth at home. One of the pictures he was questiqned about shoy/ed a common 
household thermostat, a bolt with a nut on i^, a slide projector^, a fishing 
reel without fishing line or pole. The conventional Peabody instructions 
require the child to indJ^cate the picture which best goes with the word read 
by the tester. The stimulus word for this question is "reel," This child 
had indicated the slide^rojector as his answer. When the tester reviewed 
the child *s 'answers with him, he indicated that he had picked the picture of 
the slide projector because "you can reel this backwards, and forwards," The 
child went .on to provide relevant, altho^agh technically incorrect, names for 
each of the other pictures in the test booklet. He called the slide proj^c- 
tor a picture camera, and glaborated the basis o^ his choice by saying, "there 
are lots of things you can show up on the wall," Roth, having observed this 
:;hJLld*6 class extensively, assuified the child* was ref erxiTicf to the movies and 
filmstrips routinely showed in his^ class. He called the thermo^at a thermom- 
eter,^ a choice Roth found reasonable because the picture included a mercury 
— • <^ 

tube inside the metal case of the thermostat. He identified the nut and 
bolt by the relevant term "screw," ^He identified the picture that was sup- 
pose^ to be associated with the stimulus itan as a "Wishing pole" by saying 
•'this is a thing that you , , , fishing pole! It's um, ah, a thing that yoy^ 
roll up the thread. Whatever you call it, whatever you fxsh with, the hook 
or something. Yeah, the hook," 

Roth points out tha^ this child's performance is similar to the child 
who scored the highest on this test, 1 Question 93 on the Peabody presents the 

word "jubilant" to the child along with four pictures: (1) a young boy with 
I 

an ^unn in a sling and a faintly glum expression, {2)^ a little girl crying 

/ • 
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loudly and pointing to a brol^en glass on the floor, (3) a wonan crying out 

with pleasure and enthusiasm, and (4) a sca\ed woman with hands in a reflex 

« 

» 

position before her face,. The child reported that he had chosen picture (1) , 
an incorrect choice. When the child was asked the meanings of the other 
pictures, he reported that picture (2) was 'break,' picture ^(3) was 'scr^eam*; 
the child emitted a sin«(ll scream when asked about the fourth picture. When 
the tester asked the child why he had chosen picture (1) , the child reported 
that he did not knew the meaning of 'jubilant.* When he was subsequently 
told a synonym for jubilant (happy) , he located the correct picture (3) . 

The reasoning displayed by the first child who scored the lowest on 
the intelligence test, and the second, who scored the highest, appear to be 
similar. Both children described the pictures in appropriate terms, compat- 
ible with conventional meanings of the items, although they did not use the 

J 

terms assumed to be in effect by the tester. Although the first child did 
not OTp^oy the term *reel* when responding to the tester's question about 
that picture, he iSter used 'reel* as a verb, a performance which is similar 
Lo the second child's location of the correct picture when given a meaning 
of the stimulus item. Their descriptive ability, their ability to perform 
the testing task in the face of potentially distracting background noise, and 
their ability to relate information obtained fron the past and relate it to 
the future is suppressed by sa/ing these children got these questions wrong. 

The educational t6st is constructed with an assumption that the mean- 
ing of test items is shared in common among testers and respondents (Mehan,. 

9 

1973) * These and other examples illustrate tl>e child and tester do not nec- 
essarily share the adult tester's world view. This disparity between adult 
and child realities in turn points out the danger of making policy decisions 

" - ' > . 1 V ^ , 
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on the basis ^of' tests 'which have imposed ^the adult point of view on the world 
of the child. ' ^ ^ 

Answers to t^st questions are regiflarly compiled into a table, of test 
scor^es (see Table 1),' ^School officials tjaen use these ^tabulated results to 
make 'decisions about the child's progress in school (see Figure 1). The 
tabl^of test scores is presumed to stand on behalf of the child's underlying 
ability w The higher the $co2?fe, the greater the ability. 

These examples demonstrate tke danger in assuming correct aA^wers in- 
' dex the child's abilities These examples show the child is often using the 
.ve-ry cognitive operations ihe test is examining even when the child answers 
" - incorrectly. Wrrong answers wfere not the result of the lack of the ability"' « 
under revie>^.. Chil'dren got questions wrong because they made interpretations 
^, of tihe^stunu.lus items which were different frc^ those made by the tester. To 
the'refore corfclude that a wrong jianswer is due to a lack of understanding is 
T.iaguidpd, for the answer ma$^ cone from an alternative , equally valid inter- 

" . : ^ • . • • - ^ ♦ 

' piretation. • • v 

' ' ■ - * 

If the school wants -^to know abou,t> the child, ^ not the extent to ^hich 

> 

(s)he is 'an incomplete version ^f *an adult, then the* chilcj cannot be tested 

in'^t^rms of his deviation from the mean of adul^ conpete^nc^. The child can- 

not be assumed to be operating in the world of 'the adult (tester); tfhe reality 

of* the child must be determined. - In practical terms,, this would mean. Tioing 

away with educational tests which are only product oriei\ted, adult pentered, 

arid relying on those which measure the child's reasoning, talking the child's 

t 10 . ^ ^ . 

point of view into account. Short o|^ that, the ^educational tester and 

teacher can alter existing prog:edures. They can begin to determine the 



> 



::hird*s interpretations of educational ;na^:j?als. They can assess his reasons 
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for answering questions and ^ake into account his meaning of materials when 

measuring his performance and conducting ^ the educational enterprise. 

In either case, this means taking the child seriously as a contributor 

r 

to the educational enterprise. It means recognizing that the qhild has a 
way of gearing into the worlds which though different from the adult* s, is 

\ 

equally valid. * 

The contributions that both 'fcfacher and child make to the educational 
enterprise will be explored further in the following examination of classroom 
interaction. * 
ClassrooiA Interaction Studies ' ^ ^ 

^estion-answer sequences * The ethnanethodologist studying conversa- 
tion (notably Sacks, 1972a, 1972b; Schegloff, 1968, 1972; Sacks, Schegloff, , 

4 

and Jefferson, 1974; see also Churchill, 1971) has identified the occurence 

of "adjacency pairs." Adjacency ^airs occur in a "conditionally relevant" , 

^ , • V • • • 

relationship. Th'^y are located in a manner suggestive of Pierce's (1957) ^ 

"abductive reasoning": having located what seans to be a related pair, the 

second hal^ of, die "sair is used to locate the first half of the pair, which 

then establishes the fVct of the pair. That is, given one item in a pair, 

the second is expected to co-occur^. The strength of this normative ,bond is 

tested by noting ccr/ersationalists ' responses to the absence of the second 

half of a candidate pair. If the second half of a candidate paired utterance 

IS absent, and its absence is noted, commented upon, or otherwise "made 

visible and accountable" (Garfinkel, 1967:3-24) by the 'conversationalists, 

then the pair can be called "conditionally relevant." 

The conversational analyst mentions summoris and answers', greeting^, 

identifications of self and other, conversational closings, and question- 
al.— ^ ' ^ . 
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answer sequences as examples of conversational adjacency pairs (see especially 
Sacks, Scheglcfi and Jefferson, 1974). I have found thQ adjacency pair notion 
helpful when examining teacher-student interaction, for nat onl^ do questions 
and answers form ad]acency pairs, but kinds of questions form pairs with kinds 
^ of answers. Ar.d the kind of knowledge the student can display is {Constrained 
by the kinds of questions he is asked. • , ^ 

Questioning styles and displays of knowledge . The following ejccerpt 
from a first -^rade classroom displays ^the adjacency pair notion. 

1:7 Teacher: .... ;^at does this word say? Beth. 

3 Beth: One. ^ 

9 Teacher: Very good. What does this word say, Jenny? 

NL 

1:1Q Jenny: One. 

11 Teacher: Okay. Now look up here, ^^at does this word say, 
' Ramona? 

12 Hamona: Ummm 

13 Teacher:- Kim? 

/ 

14 Kim; First. 

15 Teacher: Okay. Let's say it together. 

16 All; First. 
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17 Teacher: All right,, say it together aga 

w 

13 All: First. 

19 Teacher: Qkay, Lillian, what does this wdlrd -say? 

20 Lillian: ^ First. 

2'{^^^^^s::^acher : Richard, wh|t does this word- say? 
•22 Richard: First. 

23 Teacher: Ohv you'' said it so nice arid loud.- What does this 
\ word say, everybody?'" 

174 • , 



The lesson is a series ^ ^ues^ons and answers, questions asked by the 
teacher, answers provided by the student. Each teacher's ques^^n is fol- 
lowed by a student's answer: 



Turn 


Speaker 


Utterance 


1 


Teacher 


Question 


2 


Student 


Answer 


3 


Teacher 


« 

Question 


'4 


Student 


Answer 



et cetera ^ 

In addition, the ^nd of question the teacher is asking provides for the 

kinds of answers the students can give ^o these questions., Th^question 

"what does this word say'* not only provides for an answer to complete the 

/ 

pair, but this type of question provides for a type of answer. The- student 
answering this question is constrained to provide the name c^f the number the 
teacher is pointing to. ' 

The child is constrained in a similcir manner by questions like the 
following: - ^ . ^ 

TEP 3 

1:5 Teacher: Let's see if we can make compound words from our 
Ccirds. Jenny, are you looking for one7 (yeah) 
Andrew? 

6 Andrew: Cow boy 

7 Teacher: Cow and boy make . . . 

8 Andrew: Cow boy ^ 
Many : cowboy * 

9 Teacher: Ok, raise your hand if you see a compound word. 

Perry, can you see if you see one? 



,10 Laurie: I do, I do 
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12 Laurie; ^ 

13 Teacher: What is it/ some and thing make . • . 

14 Laurie: Seme thing 

15 Teacher: Ok, anybody else? There are a whole bunch of 'em 

here, Darcy? 

16 Darcy: 



^ iN^Teacher: Sea and shell make • : . 

18. Darcy: Seashell 
*^ ' ^ //Teacher: seashell w ^ 

Here the teacher* has specified the answer frame by starting the answer which 

the eblld is to give. The child need only complete the teacher's sentence 

to answer the question. 

In the following lesson, the teacher is eliciting children's responses 
about the exploration of the ne^world* He asks: 

TEP 1 

1:12 Teacher: • • • Now, *did the people in Europe know about 
this part of the world? 

13 Student: No 

//Many: Nooo 

14 Teacher: And how about the %orsemen? 

15 Student: Yeah 

//Many: Yeah, they did \ 

16 Teacher: Yeah, the Norsemen did* But did they tell iny- 

o body over i-n Europe? 

17 Student: Nope 

t " //Many: Nooo 

18 Teacher: That's right. That's why for hundreds of years, 

no one knew about* it ok, ,what would people 

say if you kept 'bn going west you could reach 
India faster? What did people say to this? What 

' ' were their answers to that, Lucy? 



a ^ a 
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32 Teajcher: From India I And howjdid t±iey do it? Did \they 

fly over India? ) . ,\ 

33 Many^ . Noooo - . [ 
Here .the childl^en are only provided, the opportunity of agreeing or 

disagreeing with the teacher's formulation of the answers to his own question. 

The child is limited to brief displays o£ his factual knowledge when 

is " 

questions which ask for nominal definitions ("this is the first one") , "yes/ 
no" answers, or invite the child to complete o ^ "fi ll in the blanks" in th€f ' 
teacher's questions. 

t 

Yes /no questions, sentence comp.letion questions, and agree/disagre^ 

questions are examples of a "convergent questioning style," one which seeks 

factual mfonnation, usually in the form of "on*e correct response" (Mehan, 

1974a) . The convergent style contrasts with a "divergent style," in which a 

11 

wide range of diffd^^^t answers to a question are encouraged. The follow*- 
mg lesson, in which the teacher is a3king the students about what appears 
m a picture she is showing them, illustrates the "divergent" style. 

TEP 3 ^ 

25:17 Teacher: .... What i-s on 'the picture"^ John . 

^18 John: A boy, sad, like this 

19 Teacher: A boy, sad like that. Why do you ^think he looks 

like that? 

20 John: Because maybe he don't feel good , . 



21 Carl: Or'' he got a shot al: th6 doctor's* • Or he has to 

get a shot. 

22 : Or his dog just died. Or his Mom. ^ 

23 Teacher: His Mom or his dog just di$d, something like 

that (laughter). Does anybody elsie have any • 
* rother idea about what couTd be happening 

h. ■ 

Lifey^ that's not Cunny n 

to the boy in the picture? 
• " • • • 
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26:1 Joel: N^txJdy wants to play- with him 

2 Teacher: Joel thirikfe nobody wants to play with him. What 
else. Anybody else have an idea? 

' . 3 Student: Mayb^he was sick //maybe he was bad in 

' //no maybe School 

//he, 

' has to sit down 

^ 4 Teacher: He has to sit down. What kind of a story . . . 

The teacher's questions "what is on the picture" and "why do you 

think . . . that" produce a range of answers. Many children respond with 
/ • 

possible reasons. The question-answer sequencing here is notably different 
that the style identified with convergent questioning. After the 

tether's "why do you tSJiink" question, (25:19) , a series of answers to the 
question is produced with no intervening activity on the part of the teacher. 
The teacher's talk for the remainder of this segment is essentially a reformu- 
lation of what the previous child has said and a repeat of that initial ques- 
tiqn'. In each case the teacher is encouraging an expression of alternative 
answers. ;^en a series o?, answers to this question has been elicited, there 
is no closure/ no choice of o^e.as the "correct one." The teacher simply 
continued to the next phase of the lesson, an elicitation of kinds 'of stories 
that could be written about the picture. 

Sueation answerin<jUpJ^actices .„ The examples from Convergent question- 
answer exchanges reveal other interesting features about the child's displays 
of knowledge m the classroom.. The teacher in the first sequence discussed . 
above Isks Beth the question "what 'does this word say?" (OL 1:7)'. Beth 
answers "one," the teacher compliments her, ("very good"), and asks the same 
question of a second child, Jenny. ' Jenny also answers the question correctly. 
What is the basis of Jenny '§ answer? Did she answer because she "knew" the 
^ answer, or because she attended to the teacher's response to Beth's answer? 
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The possibility of students "imitating" other answers occurs through- 
out this exchange, and appears in the excerpts from the other lessons pre- 
ser!ted above (see TEP 3 TN. and 1:14; TEP 1 1:12-17', 32-33). In the social 
studies* lesson, each time the teacher asked a "yes/no" question, one child 
answered first, and then the remainder of the class joined the chorus of 



"yeses" and "noes." Question styles which allow for imitating or '^chorus- 

* ) 

ing" make the assessment of the individual child difficult. ' 

The convergent questioning style can result in eicchanges, which, while 

.humorous, have serious consequences for the child. The following exchange 

\ 

illustrates this point.. 
OL 

3:4 Teaciier: Maike a red flower under the tree. Make a red flower 
under the tree. Ok, let's look at the red flower. 
Can you tell me where the red flowerris 
Ail: Lright here, 

right here 

Dora? 

5 Dora: under the tree 

6 Teacher :<^ Tell me in a sentence 

7 D6ra; It's under the tree 

8 Teacher: What's under the tree? rDora? Tell me, the flower 
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Dora: Lxhe flower 

9 Dora: The flower is under the tree 

10 Teacher: \^ere is the red flower, Richard? 

11 Richard: Under the t^ee 

12 Teacher: Can you tell me in a sentence? 

13 Richard: The flowex is under the tree. 
14' Teachef: Cindy, where is the red flower? 



15 Cindy: The red flowed is under rthe tree 



ri:ne i 

Richard: ' ^ l-Hey, that's not red 

18o ' 
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The teacher was instructing the children in the use of prepositional 
phrases. She, want^ the chij^dren to report the result of their drawing in 
a complete sentence with certain prepositional phrases, i.e-, "the red 
flower is under the tree." The first time the teacher asked this question, 
the children responded in unison with an answer which ^equately describes 
the l-c<^ation of the flowers drawn: "on here." 

Hov^ver, the teacher wanted complete sentences with prepositional 
phrases, and so she continued questioning the student. Dora provided an 
answer which employed a prepositional phrase, "under the tree" (OL 3:5), 
but since this answer was not in a complete sentence, the teacher continued 
questioning her: 

Teacher f Tell me in a sentence 
Dora: It's under the tree 

Mow, Dora has answered the teacher's question. She has provided an answer 

» 

which, in fact^, is a grammatically complete sentence. However, this sentence 
does not have the proper subject noun, "Tjie flower," so the teacher, continues 
to question Dora: 

Teacher: What's under the tr^e? 



Child: 



Dora? Tell me, the 

flower . y 

L-the flower 



\ 

Dora has received information ^out the desired answer from two sources. 
First, another child supplies the missing n<;^un phrase. Second, the teacher J 
employing a "sejitence completion" form of question, supplies heir wffth the part 
of the answer she had been after* all along; in effect, the teacher has an- 
swered hfer own question here. . 

The tempo of this sequence picks up. Richard is asked the same ques- 

lo'n: 

lb ; . 
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Teacher: ;^ere is the red flower, Richard,? 
Richard: Under the tree 
2ne more" cjuestion-answer exchcmge is sufficient to get Richar<J'n:o produce the 

■ „ • ' ' ■ ' . ; ' 

desired answer form: . " ^ r 

Teacher:' Can you tell me in a sentence:^ / 
Richard: The flower ^.'s under the tiree.- , ^ \ 

The teacfaer now turns, to^ Cindy with the, same question, ^nd Cindy, for tl;ie 

first timevin the lesson*/ provides the<,answer that vtlj'e teachei: ha6 been * " . 

looking ^ror, ail intone turn of talk: - '^Z * . ' ' 



Teacher*:'/ Ciudy,, where -is the^^^e<3 flower? . v 

J *t>Y.i^ Cindy,: Thp xed f Idwer i^^ under rth^vtree . ^ 
, ' ^-A-Uiciiard: . , - i-ihey, tha^t's not redJ 

There is only one J)r6bi^eb/ Alt±ipugh Cindy has provided toaciiiy the 'answer 

that the teacher wants, it does not acciaratel^j reflect the facts of what she 

has drawn, Richard pointed out, and my examination of her work after the i 

lesson confirmed, Cindy did not, in fact, draw a red flower; she used a cray- 

an of a different color. Perhaps attending^to the cues provided by. the other 

children's Snswers and the structure'of the teacher's question, Cindy was 

able to provide the desired answer form. It is difficult to determyle whether 

the child has a conceptual mastery of the materials, or a silrface mastery of 

ieniands of the question when questions which allow the possibility of chonis- 

mg and imitating are usedt , ^ . a 

^ BeoKise convergent questions accept onl^ one. answer as correct, the 

teacher cJften finds him/herself "searching" for that answer, while stiidents 

are providing various "trial" responses which are^Sna^earch, o^ validation as 

the correct answer,/ 



I 



N 

TEP 1 

1:24 Teacher: Monsters, right. Ok, why did you think people 
were so interested in getting over to a* place, 
remember, where did they get their spice^ from? 

25 Pepe: from ?Nerea? (Near East?) ^ 

26 teacher: Almost. 

27 Many: I know, I know 

28 Jose: From California , ' 

29 Teacher: Tlo, they didn't know about California yet.* Remem- 

^ ber, we talkd^- about it , ^ 

»30 Student: Fran Europe ^ ' , • 

31 Student: From India? . . •» ' 

32 Teacher: From India I And how did they do it. Did they fly 

over to India? 

33 Many: ' Noooo 

2\\ Teacher: No. They had to go around what? y 

2 Student: The long way around ^ 

3 , Teacher? They had to go aroiind what? • 

4 Student: On a boat ' , 

' 5 Teacher: On a boat,^ around what? Around what? 

\ . ' //Student: . 

''^''^ * Around Africa 

Around Africa! Around there, up through here, and 
^ India was over here, see? Juat pretend African's 

i , , over here, ok? So they had to go ard^nd Africa 

and hit India. Qx they h^d to go where, where 
elsQ? What other way could they go, Jessica? 

6 Jessica: Around there 

7 Teacher: Yeah, okay, through the Mediterranean, and/from 
* the Mediterranean down through the Su6z. feut i±ey 

didn't have a Suez' Canal, so they had to w^k 
about' 300 or 400 miles. And theh they'd hit the 
Red Sea and come down. Is that a long way^ ^5 go? 
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t The social studies tea-cher, looking for "India" as the 'place of origin 
J' • fcfe* sprees / receives a 3eries of answers. All were offered equally hesitantly, 
'With rautious rising intonation at the end o'f'.the u^tterance. Thi teacher con- 
tmues to receive responses until the'one he^.ajfvts is offered. The teacher 
then establishes that^.'* response" as ap answer / Wijsk^question-answer exchanges 

. '/^\ ' i 

like thisj the student .is not, so much answering ' the -teacher 's questions, as 

i 

the teacher ^is creating, the student ""s 'answers out of a series of tentative 

displaVs/ ^ * ^. . > . ^\ 

, > \f I ch'aVactetiied ,tKe 'Convetgent* quesftioningc style above a^ conforming 

to ^ ;a^A secuence; the interrogator asks a question, the respondent answers, 
, . i 

tne interrogator 5sks a q\i*estion, the respondent answers, etc. However, 

V ^ * - ^' \ . 

> during the . ccurse of a t>est or lesson, instead of ^ "ajiswering \he question" 

tine child can ask a question <5£m\ake a request ofii^e tester or teacher that 

elicits the interro^^or ' s response. The interrogator has a number of options 

when tahis occurs: (s)he can ignore the request and continue the questioning, 

> 

he can^repeat the question, make some comment/ or challer^e the intervening 
activity^ Jr fhe interrogator re^pond^s to the request in any of these or 
other ways instead of goi^ng" on to the next question, the QAQA sequence is 
altered, 7 ' ' ' • , ' i 

Scheglqff (1972) has proposed that wh^n one question,f olloWs another* 
m a conversation, the question asked ^cond is answered Ipefore the one aske^d 
first (cf. Churchill, 1971). That is,* whe^ the "child initiates 'a "request," 
it becomes the int,errog9itor*s "turji to talk"* (a phrase adapted from' Harvey 
Sacks J . No matter how the int^rrooator resDonds,|it becomes "a response to 

. ' • • V ' . ■ • 

f the child*^ request." The response to 'the child's request jnakes the interro- 
nation sequence into an "embedded question" s^equeitce (Schegloff , 1972) , 

JL U \J 
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2 
3 

. 4 • 



Speaker 
Interrogator 



Utterance 



(2 (request) 



A (response) 



Stutient V. 
* Interrogator 
Student A 
That is, the student fs able to use the interrogator's Response (turn 3) to 
his request (turn 2) to provide art answer (turn 4) to the original question 
(turn 1) . ^ 

An example of the child's "searching practice" occurs early in the 
'* orientation lesson" (OL) discussed above: 
OL 

, 1:1 Teacher: Yes. Let!s tcike our green crayon and make a line at 

the bottom of your paper. Just take your green cray- 
on and mcike a green line ^t the bottom 

Cindy: Like that? ^ ' 

Teacher: Yeah ^ 

Diane: Now what are we going to do? 

Teacher: Now take your orange crayon and make an orange wonh 
^ under the green line. Pretend that's grass. Just a 
little wigg'le. Here let me show you on this one. 
An orange worm. * — ' 
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Diane: 
Jenny : 



Hey, can you^make it on r yours? 



under? 

7 Teacher: No, I'm watching you make yours 

8 Jenny: Over here 

9 Cindy: Under? 

10 Teacher: List^en, I'm, going to say it jusi once. Mcik'e an orange 
worm under the gr^en line / ^ ^ ^ . ( • 




11 Diane: 



Like that? 



12 Teach/hc: Beautiful. Ok'. We are going to pretend that green 

line is the grass-, ok? Can you pretend thc^t with me? 
. All right, where is the orange worm, Dora? 
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13 Dora:, Right there 

The teacher instructs the children to draw a line (turn 1: question) . 
Cindy begins drawing a line across the vertical edge of her paper and asks, 
"Like^that?" (turn 2: question) . The teacher responds affirmatively (turn 
3:v response). Cindy completes drawing the line, Cindy has produ9ed a cor- 
re<:t response to the teacher's request, but was aided in that production by 
' tne teacher's cements. 

Many vivid examples of the consequences of the child's searching for 
ar.o'^ers appeared 'djaring my informal interrogation of some first grade child- 
ren who had done poorly on school language developnent tests. I was inter- 
ested in determining if'^'-^t;heir understanding of locatives was influenced by 

the testing^ materials used, and so deyised two and three .dimensional vciria- 

«■ " t 

tions of the standard piqtiire identification tasks. I gav^er^^^the children a 

* ■« ' ^ " * * 

series of instructions to dr^w or place objects above, below, on, over, or 

under a line or' the 'table. The intejriro'gation procedure Was supposed to fol- 

low *the ^AQA sequence outlined above. I was to ask a series of questions and 

* » 

the cj^ildren were to answex;. However^ during the course of this interrogation 
triese children ^re^ented many displays that introduced/^ciriation in the se-^; 
quence, and influenced the resul|iing ^swers. • 

When J asked Chris to put his hand below the table, ^he ^placed his hand 
m the air t * 



If 



r 



■ V 

Doint, we have < 



To this DOint, we have a QA sequence. Protocol 'would indicate that I should 
continue with the next question. ^ Instead, perhaps because 1. "knew" this child 
"knew" this answer,"! repeated the substance of the. question, saying "below 



the table." He then lowered his hand sl^ly until it was parallel with >and 
off to the side of the table top: ' . 

.© 




jle paused there, then his hand continued downward until it was as far down 
below the table as it would go: 

© - 

Realizing at this time I had influenced the child's behavior, I attempted, to 
heutralize the influ^ice by saying, "Put it any place you want." Chris left 
his hand in that place, and I scored that "final placanent" as. a "correct 
answer*" 



But note that there are at least three separate displays given in 
sponse to this question.. The production of multiple responses was obviously / 
inf luenced'bja. the tester's comments. When the question was repeated, the 
child changed his answer; the change was from an incorrect to a correct one. 

t 

Had -I recorded eitKer of his first two responses as his "answer" rather than ' 
questioning them, he would -have been considered "incorrect" for this question. 
When I asked Lou rdes t o place a square "under the line," she placed 

I 1 . 2 

the object like this: ^ , and asked "under?" Instead- of a QA 

sequence, we have a QQ sequence, the child's question being accompanied by a 
"request." I understood Lourdfis' question to be a recfuest for a comment on 
the respo'nse she offered. The child's question demands a reply. I repeated 
the question, after which Lourdes lifted up the page^ placed the object on 
the table, Ind put the paper on top of the wooden block. Once again, when the 
question was repeated, the child changed her answer. 
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When Richard was asked to place a circle above the. line he had drawn, 
he touched the top of the 'page near t::he top of the line 



ne ^ 



, and asked 
validation 



"right here?" Like Lourdes' request above, this question seeks 
of th^ response. Again, I .xep^ated the question, and then Richard moved his 
pencil to the right side of the line, . Richard, like Lourdes 



^ and Chris, changed his answer when the question was repeated, 

There^are other responses that the tester can mdke to a child's re- 
quest. Immediately after Richard moved his pencil to the right side of the 
answer, I challenged his response by saying, "Is that above the line*^" 
Richard, at this point, 'changed his answer a Second time, touching the line* 
with his finger, and subsequently drawing it there. 

Before I had the children place certain objects in relation to a line, 
I asked them to name the objects for me. When I presented Jenny with one 
such object, the following exchange took place: 
tMehan: Now, what do yoii call that? 
Jenny: Urn a square? - 
Mehan: ISa that a square? . ^ 

Jenny: I mean a, unnn, 

Mehan: What; does that look like to you? » 

Jenny: Cij^clel ^ • ' * 

\ 

Mehan: Ok,, can you put the circle above the line? 
Jenny has made a response to my initial question in turn two/ but I did not 
. " accept that response as an answet, and' challenged the response. Jenny gives 
an alternative response, wjiich I accepted, in effect, -I bestowed the status 
of answer on the child's response. It is quite possible thift'had I continued 
questioning this. child's answer, it would have changed aga^jt^ Once again. 
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the alteration of the QAQA sequence results in a ihange in the child anr 
swer, this time from an "incorrectHp a "coriecf fonnulation of the ^answer. 
Repeating the question or challenging k child's response are 't»o ways 

* c • . 

which al^er the standard QAQA questioning format and influence' 'the child's 
production of an answer, 'There is even a.ftiore subtle way in which informa- 
tion about the status of a child's answer 'can be transmi^tted to her/Tl-im.., 

When I asked Jenny to name another object in this same task, the fo^ 
lowing sequence took place: 

Mehan: Ok, what do you call that? 
^ Jenny: -Triangle? 

Mehan: pause 

Jenny: Square? 

Mehan: Put the square over tl)e line. 
Here, after the child had named -tfte obje^^istead of going^n to the next 
question, I paused. In the intervening/^e , the child produced another re-. 
:sponse, equally as hesitant as the ^st. This response I .treated as an ^ 
answer, and the interrogation- continuied. 

In each of these examples a deviation ^in the QAQA questionAg sequence 
Was introduced. When the quesjdoner did hot go on to the next question, but 
^paused, repeated the question, or questioned a response, the child changed 
his answer, Sonetimes the. change was from a correct to an incorrect answer, 
jUmetimes from an incarrec^' to a correct answer m both cases, ^-he tester's 
activity influence^ the' production of the- answer/, ' ■ , ° 

■ In effetf^ the interrogator's interpretation of the child's behavior 
in this cl^sS^cm exercise, like the tes.ter or teacher's interpretation of 
children '3y4havior in tests and lessops is establishing the facticity of the 
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child's answer. Rather'than characterize' an answer as the chiM's exclu- 



eeing answers as cohort produc- 



siVe production, these examples recommend s 
tiops between jteache^ oif tester^ and student, 

Not all tester activity in response to a, child's request, for informa- 
tion changes a' child's response,, however ;*i£ten the interrogator- s behavior 
can reify a tentative answer offered by a chi'l'd; ''iJhen I asked Aris to draw 
a circle above a line, he didn't respond directly; "he placed his finger » 
near the top of the paper, and asked, "Is Ihis above?" ■ It seems to me that 
this is anpther" instance of a child asking i^to coranent on his prospective 
answer so that he can obtain information t!,afe'vi;Ll help him with his final 
answer. Once again, I had to respond in seme way to this request. Whatever 
'the response, the child gains supplemental information which helps him answer 
the question. > ^ . ' 

In this case I canm^nted on the child's request. I said, "You put it 
where ybu think above is." As the child bejan to draw a circle in the vicinity 
of where he had had his hand a mbittent earli 
question, thereby precluding any more searc 



his part. That is, I accepted that tentatijre response as an answer. My 
\ comment and quick scoring ik fact created his answer out of this somewhat 



ir, 1 began to give him the next 

t 

ling or questioning activity on 



hesitant response. , 

When I asked Lillian Ho ".dfaw a triangle beloj|||yM^ne," she inquired, 
"What is below?" and then, as though answe;:ing her own^Ption, first placed 
her hand oif to the side of 'the. table, and then mpved it over its top, 

A ^ . • Thinjcing this mi^ht be -another instance of a child presenting 

behavior i^ search of confiitaation, I made what I thought Wc^s a "neutral" 



angle , 



commen t; hk , you put the tfiari^le below the line." She then drew W^ tri- 
, and was scored' "wrong." ' , » « 
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If, in, fddt, Uliia.n was "searching" for information to reinforce her 
trial response, then the point at.which^ I said, "Ok, . . ." „as precisely 
the incorrect place for^a 'lonaulation of an answer to a question about" be- 
low. so, if Lillian took rfiy "Ok" to b.e^ ^ reinforcement of her action, then 
it is possible -that the incorrect answer is not a sole result of -her l^ck of 
knowledge, W is contributed to, hy n\^J intervening conversatidnal activity, 

^ When Lillian was afeked to draw -a square on the line, she touched her ' 
finger to the- line and said "" on?" I replied, "yeah," and she drew a square - 
where her finger yas; f .' It is more li^cely that my "yeah" rein- 



forced the tri^ re^ns/ that Ullian liad-made,' thereby contributing to the 
production of this answer. 

I )4ve said th/t the child cap offei;^ "trial" -responses which axe in '■ 
search/of confirmation as answers. This "searching practice" alters the 
standard QAQA questioning format. It becomes incumbent upon the interrogator 
t/ respond in some way to the child's request. No matter how the interroga- 
tor responds, the child then haS supplemental information which aids him/her 
in the production of an answer. 

The child's searching practice which modil^ies the standard questioning 
sequence vividly highlights, activity which is normallyfnot lioticed in inter- 
rogation encounter^ : the interrogator and' respondent work together to' jointly 
compose the "social fact" we call an answer- to-a-question. ' An answer, like 
an educational test or career pattern, is the product of interactional ac- 
tivity. 

The interactional accomplishment of social facts like answers-to-qiies- 
tojons has implications for the methods used to measure the child's competence. 
Eajch of these examples documents that an ahswer is more than the presentation 
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of a stimulus to a passive recipient. The respondent is attending to con- 
textual cues as well as .the stimulus. The evaluator ist interpreting the re- 
spondent's .behavior in terms ol*a context. Once again, these findings recom- 
mend the transformation of existing performance assessiilent models in the in- 
terpretive direction. 

• , ... 

Summary and Educational Implications 

^ This set of s^dies recommends that the structural f^cts of the school 
are composed of structuring interactional activity. This conpositional work 
is seen in the minute detail of each question-answer exchange in a lesson or 
test. It is visible as. a series of answers to questions are summarized to 
produce ayihild's test score, 'it is displayed as educators' documentary 
practices/ formulate the next step in a student's- career. 

Seeing the school as composed of interactional activitiy implies a * 
transformation of research strategy to the study of the organization of-edu- 
cation as an 'institution, the distriiyition of students, their performance, 
and the relt as the interactional accoihplishments of the people involved. 
Educators, like other members of socie'ty, are immersed in-practical circum- . 
stances. They have work to do, decisions to maJce, troubles to face. What^ 
ever they do gets? done in these practical surroundings. The study of prac- 
tical, Haily work of educators will reveal how the social facts of education 
emerge in the first place. Studying everyday educational work" as practical- 
activities would foreclose invidious comparisons with rational Models of so- 

cial oifganization. Instead of faulting educators for 'their lack of ration- 

• ' .. ^ 

ality, we could come to better understand the rationality the educators arfe 

actually using,. ' ' , 



The int^hctional yiew of the school has practical implications for 
educators as weLl. instead of^seein, the child's abilities as private and 
internal states, is his, exclusive possession, this view recccunends seeing 
them as interactional accomplishments, contributed* to by the child, his 
teachers, and other educators. ; To be seen as "abilities'- at all,, the child 
must make them available to otheTs They 'must appear in his verbal or non- 
-verbal displays presented in a" social context, which perhaps includes, a 
teacher, cipher children, a certain classroom organization, his knowledge of 
expected behavior. In ^.at these displays are both elicited and -interpreted 
by othWs in social context, abilities a^ available only -in 'the. interaction. 

. Because abilities are interactiortal acqomslishmfents which , can only 
appear in some social context, educators cak ex'amine the interactional demands' 
• of various class/oom and evaluation arrangements. The child ^s display of ' 

knowledge is Uained by the structure' of the questioning, the situatjibn^ ' 
^the task, tack arrangement imposes some constraints on the child. Because' 
no arrangemenjt>nposes no constraints, the searcH for a pure environment is ! 
fruitless; "but the ^educator can determine if any particular arrangemek' is 
consistent with his educational goals and the child previous experiences. 

As various classUom and evaluation arrangements impose constraints on 
the child. He mu^t learn the interactional demands -bfithese arrangemeh^,. " He ^" 
must learn what He can say, how he can say It, when he can say it, how he can [ 
move, when he can -moVe or be still. Classjfoom demands ,\ like otj.er no4ative • 
^ rules, have a tacit quality; they are n^t stated in so jany woris.) Teachers 
don't announce them a? the "rules of- th/game" at.the beginning .of' i±e ^'pol ' 
year or day. Their force emerges as ch^dren violatp their 'tacit, pros clip, 
tion. Even if the rules of ^the" classroom could be posted , the list woulk ^ ' 
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have an ad hoc quality, as^e rules would have to be interpreted in rfSn- ^ 

stantly changiing classroom^ situations by teax:her and students. 

This situational invocation imposes interpretive demands on the child. 

Thp child who does riot learn' to adapt to situa^tionally .ijuposed constraints 

will have a difficult time progressing' through school. "Teachers aye not 
< ' 

often aware that normative rules ar©^ operating in their classroom, thai; the ' 

child must interpret often unstated rules for appropriate behavior in con- 

* 

stantly changing situations. The teacher who does not recognize that each 
classroom arrangement, ihdeed, questioning encounter, imposes sane constraints 
on the child, may unwittingly hinder the child. The teacher, who becomes 
aware of the demands that the social organization of the classroofd, any 
classroom, ijnposes on the child, gains understanding of the child's behavior 
arid classroom organization. . v 

Ethnomethodology proposes Wat structural facts are composed of s'truc- 
turing social activity, but we are not itiapially aware of the operation^ of 
these practices, in the ser^se .that we can describe in so many words *he 
structuring practices that maintain our objective realities. .AwareneJs^ of 
this structuring activity, seme of which has Seen described in this paper as 
"documentary decision making practices," "measurement practices," "question 
answering practices," malkes each person responsible fo'r the actions of which 
they are a part. Our interactional activity has created the epcisting social . 
structure*of the school; each of us has the cap^ility of creating alterna- 
tive instructional, classroom, and educational structures. Complaints about ' 
school troubles and failures canhot be blamed on displaced bureaucrats. Each 
of us is re^nsible for the world we live in and capable of making others. 



FOOTNOTES ^ 



1 ' . 



. . . The social structure/social structuring metaphor is described in 
more detail fn Mehan' and Jfood -(forthcaning) . • • 

Although not done explicitly from an etHnomethodological point of • 
. ■ ^ > ' ,* ■• 

view, the ongoing inter-ethnic cQ^ranu^u.cation survey project of Erickson and 

;^ ^ associates should be consulted as well (see especially Erickson, l-973a, 1973b; 

* Erickson and SJchult?, 1973';^ Schult*,^ 1973)'. Erickson and Schultz (1973) in 
• particular talk about the verbal and nonverb^lb'features of interaction in ' 
"gatekeeper encounters." Junior college counselors are said to formulate 
the counseling encounter. TMs conversational practice accomplishes the 

activity of -counseling.' "/ ; 

/ W / 

;The complete transoiript from ithich these descriptions are extracted 



• are available from Shumsky and' Mehan.' 



This table is reproduced from^'nehan (1973) with permission of the 



publisher. ' 

.- ^ ' 

5 . ^ ' . ' • " ■ / "\ ' 

The number^ 2.: 17-24 Indicate. lines in the testing, transcript av.ail- 
able in Meb^j\ .(1974a). ^ - /' ; * ' , ^ 

; .Th^ cqmpletB ti^nsrcrij^t of. ^'these /lessons id in i^^h'an^ (1974a) . 

- , 7^: ; • " _ ^ . ^ ^ -\ < ^ 

■ ^' . ' .-Th6f<^ .Wer& 74 answers, to .the.teach^'s ;4tAes_tions "in -these Lessons-. 
' , fchildren'. presented -apsWs vith pitly noiln ^ihrases' (6.g. , "the blaek") 23 

• ' ' '-^^esj'.four-j^f 'i^-e^e'\5ubmi a^' an '"^ccqptable answer." 

>v',. ^^^'^'tt,,-^."'^^'^^"!' "^^ere")'-were submitted nin6 t^mes, twQ were treated as . 
' ' acrceptable.answejjye. '' Six of* 'twenty '*16catiye 



line") were treated as acceptable answers. Tha^t is, 'sane 2* of answers 
which did not meet the teacher ''ii ov^ criteria of correctness were accepted 
during the course of these- lessons. • ' * 

' 8 ' 

Pictures from, the Cooperative Primary Tests , Copyright © 1965 by 
Educational Telt^ing Service. /a11 rights reser^d. Reprinted by permission. 

Mehan (1974b, Chapter h) contains a review of $tudies examining the 
meaning of educational Materials from "the child's point of view. 



Id 



I am not just talking to the, "white middle class bias" of tests 
which operate against "minority" stude^its, although tliese findings could" be 
used to lend support to that argument (see, for example, Mehan, 1973) I am 
-saying that regardless^ of ethnicity or SES , the evaluation practice of using 

test products does not peflect the child's abilities. - ' 

/ ■ 

I have borrowed the notian of "convergent" arid "divergent" questions 



from Karplus and Thier (1967), althoUgh I pfobMy u^e these terms differently 
than Karplus and Thier. In additior^, the formuiation of the structure of 



these questions is not their- '•concejt: 
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^ETHNO^^ETHODOL0GY AND. EDUCATION 

4 

blSCUSSlSj^N .BY FREDERICK ERICKSON 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

DR. ERICKSON: I ato not trained as a sociologist. My social science 
training is in anthropology , so I get scared when I see -a sociological audi- 
ence, because I know I was trained to be atheoretical and sloppy. 

(General laughtei?) • 

DR. ERICKSON: But people have been calling during the meeting for 
"ethnography" and for getting closer to \Aat it is that people do in every- 
4ay .life.; T would just 3^e to talk a bit about how I think Mehan's material ^ 
gets close to everyday life and how it prevents us from committing what I callr ( 
the ethnographic falUcy. I would call what Mehan does, and what I and some ( 
others do, not ethnography but microethnography . Earlier, Mehan said he was 
doing a more general ethnography of the classroom in addition to the video- 
tap.e study. He made that distinction between *^macro" and "micro" himself. 

^ mictoetHnography dependent on a behavior record ^that one can 
watch over and over a/ain. In thi9*case, it is an audidSfesiial record; Video- 
tape. But in any case, microethnography as I define it involved the use of 
some kind of machine transcription of information about; face-to-fice inter- 
action. ' \/ ' 
I certainly would not want to say that records made by mac/iines are 
objective records of what happens. They leave things out. Where you turn 
the camera on and off affects what it is you are going to see afterwaids. 
But at least this relatively less "mediated" medium fprces us to tub 
noses in the buzzing confusion of eveiryday life. 

2Uu ' ^ 
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And it,seems to me that everyday life is organized differently than 
what I learned in my graduate traj.ning about the organization of social 
structure and the nature of cultural rules. Mehan in the paper had, I thought,' 
a very instructive sentence about rules of the classroom: "Even if the rules 
of the classroom could be posted, the list would have an ad hoc quality, as 
the rules would have to be interpreted in constantly changing classroom, 
situations by teacher and students." 

It seems, to m'e that what is going on in everyday life is people ere- 
atin? a j oint performance of everyday life ; creating meanings, and creating 
definitions of who each other are as social persons^. ,We must get close 
enough to the stuff of that creation, as well as to the behaviors that fltow 
from it, so that we are not laying kinds of frozen abstractions on it, and ' 
then doing things like Bales Interaction Process Analysis or Flanders Analy- 
sis on it, or moving to even broader leveis of generality to talk about 'social 
class or whatever, and then not being able to tie general categories of social 

identification back into the more evanescent qualities of the continuous 

/ 

creation of what is happening face-to-face. 

I am concernfed that we stay close enough -to everyday life and to the 

t > 
generative rules for its production that we do not commit the "ethnographic 

fallacy" that so many. of my anthropological colleagues do|when they go out 
and look at the weird people^ They comeback home and say, "the Bonga-Bonga 
do X/' And then the next observer j^oes , and he cones back and says, "Well, 
j I went there, but they weren't doing X." And the truth may be that the Bonga- 
Bonga do X, but only under certain circumstances, with certain people, ' 

I think that we need to stay closer to the kind of ad hoc-ing and 
creative improvisation that Mehan has shown us~the reflexivity of social | 
action in everyday life. 20 V 
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This process is rule-governed, ' certainly,. But there are also optional 

'■J ■ ' 

_ rules. I think William Labov's paper on optional rules' in speaking is in- 
structive. Edmund Leach, in Rethinking Anthropoloay . said that we have to' 
^ begin to consider partial order in systems; stop trying to conceive of sys- 
tems as totally ordered. There are rules, there are optional rules, and 
there are rules for the suspension of rules, or the creation of new ones. 
That is what we were^-seeing on Mehan's tape. 

When we ignore the optional rules and the ways people get arou/id the 
rules and do Something else, that is where I think pur quantitative studies 
keep cqming up with large pieces of variance 'that we cannot explain. 

Finally, on who people are and what such categories of ascription as 
ethnicity and race and sex can explain as independent variables, one of the 
things my colleagues and I have be^ looking at in our movies.' and. videotap'es 
is how the definition of the situation changes continually, as a kind of * 
cumulative prf^s^of interaction frctn moment ^o moment, so that the .social 
, personage of th^ people who are interacting is continually being added to by 
^what is happening. Air analysis follows v6ry closely that of Cicourel on the 
negotiation of status |nd role in face-to-face interaction, Goffman on defini- 
tion* of situation, and Jarf inkel and Sachs. 

I have an exampl^ f;:om one of our own films. 
' . " i 

This is a counselor talking to a student* The counselor is Italian- 
American, the student is Polish-American, ^nd they are in a junior college. 
Thd* Polish-American student has an ambiguous grade point average, a lot of 

* " J" 

, The counselor says, "What did you get in Math J.01?" 

silence. . • ♦ - 
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"What'd I get?" the student says/ in a fairly thick, non-standard 

accent. 



i "What did you get for a grade?" 
"C." 

"Okay* English J.01?" 

"I got some incompletes." ^ * , . 

"You got incompletes?" * 

« 

"I — I (pause) did complete them." 
"Yoij didn't fail anythifig, did you?" 

So ais^' tM:e student became a new social person (person who does not know 
the Idiom "what did you gr'et?") and could not- answer that question, he got a 

t . • ' "* 

"minus interaction point". The next thing that happened was a ^ort of pause . 
- and ambiguity', "wha1: ^e these inconpletes?" At this point we have the in- 
ferenc^e by the counselor, "You didn't fail anything, did you?" 

That, in turn, says to the student, "You, are someone vitio is a poten- 
tial failable." (irt Harvey Sacks' terms, "You-are a stoppable and frisl^able.") 
And, having been stopped and frisked by a stopper anli^frisker, the rights and 
duties of both interactional partners have changec^. Whe counselor has become 
a new social person. Now he becomes the "pig"; instead of the student's "so- 
cfal structure coach" he has become^ t}ie "social structure cop." 

Those jcinds of changes are the way who we are for the purposes ^of right 
noWyget defined and created in everyday life. One more quick one. } 

An Irish-American dounselor talking to a black student w^o^has again 
tathek ambiguous grades and has not taken the right course sequences. 

\^The counselor says, "Now, as far as next semester, let's give"^sane 
thotight'to what't^ou would lik^ to take there. Do you plan on continuing on 
aXong this P.E. major?" 1 ^ 

■\ , ' ^ ,2u^ ■ ' 'V' 

' ' • \ ~ . 
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(He is a black P.E. Major. He is also wearing a turbah and a>tikii) 

(STUDENT) ."Yeaii, I guess so. I might as well keep it/up, my 
andvl want to go into counseling, tco\ see." 

(General laughter) ^ ' ' / 

(STUDENT) "to have two-way, like equ^l balance." 

(COONSEIOR) "I. see. What do you know^ about .counsil^ng?" 
^ . (General laughter) 

(STUDENT) "Nothing. I'know you have to take psycljfology coqrses of 
some sorts and counseling." ' , . * 

(plat is what John Gumperz and others call a "deictic response"; a 
strategically content-free response.): 

^ .. ■ •' ■ - 

(COUNSELQR) "Well,, it w±^ vary froi different Jlaces to different 

' ' " / » 

places/ but essentially .what you need, V first of all, yL nfeed state certifi- 
cation, state teacher's certi,f ication. That. is, you dre goin^r.to haye to be 

^ / < 

certified to teach in.sqme area,' English or history o^ whatever else happens 
to be your bag, P,E. Secondly, you are going to have tp have a Master's, 
degree in counseling, which, .as ypu,khow, is an ^dvaficed uiegree." 
(General laughter) . ^ 



DR. ERICKSON: ' Okay. NowBales scores that, as 



XGeneral laughter) 



DR. ERICKSO^: .We showed a videotape of* 'this hack to the counselor. 
He said, "Ngw, here I am explaining to him Hoy you g<it to be a counselor," 
At the end of the viewing session, the counselor^ saiA, "Well, now, 'he:knows 



'"giving infgjrmation," 



to know, and I'm sure 



that there's somebody who can* tell him what he wants 
that now he'll he able to come back and know that there's somei>ody here who 
cares about him and who c^ help "him." And he, ended' |ip his summary by saying 
"I think I really got to the kid." 



2.0 



V 

(General laughter) 

DR. ERICIJSONs The young man stopped the tape at' that point an<^ said, 
"He insulted my manhood. He doesn't think I'm qualified. And he doesn^t 
just iome rigXt out and say it, like, you know,, they would in the old days, 
but houses som^psychology— he puts sbme sugar ""Jn- it." 

Iso the young man was reading the social meanings. He was doing the 



ethnomethodblogical "work." He got the metamessage. And Bales cannot ac- 
count fdr that. ^ ^ . , 
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ETHNOMETHODOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
DISCUSSION BY DAN C- LORTIE 
UNIVERSITY OP GHItAGO 



DR. LORTIE: Fred, you are a hard act to follow. 

DR. ERICKSON: You should see the tapeV , *^ 

DR. LORTIE: Talking about mcmeAt to moment interaction, I'm wonder- 
ing about my lead foot and getting it in a tape recorder that is right down ' 
here/ I am beginning to underst^ certain developments in the Whit^ House. 

(Geheral laughter) 

15^. LORTIE: I Want to talk about two* things. I have eight minutes. 
I-am^ going to allot myself two minutes to the first and six to a full-blown 
Hegelian analysis. • 

Tfie first has reference to method and to v^at i§, to me, a heartening 
consensus that ^has developed in the last 24 hours, that we to get closer 

to the reality that we profess to be studying. ^. . 

Now, always in any, social gathering, when one. hears words repeated 
frequently, one wonders whether they may have a certain ritualistic quality. - 

^ " » . 

I« suspect, though, that it might be a good idea fdr us to .test the extent to 
which we are, in fact, committed to the notion of closeness by thinking 
through some of the costly implications jthat this would have tf we really 
started meaning it. ^ . ' ^ , * ; 

For example, if we are going to, urge young scholars to 'do close-in 
woi^k where they look freshly, one hopes with the Same/freshness that we have 
seen today, we are >going^^to hdve to give them* more time than w? normally .give 
young schplars to prove that ^thsy should be continued as assistant professors 
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and ultimately given tenure. In short, I think that" the styles of work 
which have developed in sociologj' are not unrelated to the kind of .caiteer 
contingencies that we have in the university • .-v 

Do we intend^ then, to let young assistant^ professors fumble, get 
overwhelmed with data, onake mistakes, and produpe a limiti dumber of papers 
at the beginning of their work? Because my guess .is that the leacf time for. 
productive work is greater in this kind of work. than in many, alternatives • 

Related to that, I think, is the question whether we are read^ tg 
suspend, at least fot a period of time, demands ^or, immediate Ind p»a6tical 
pay-off. I do not know what the pay-off is of th^ kind of work that yoU are 
doing here, but then nor do I know, what th^pay-off is of inaccurate and - 
superficial work. I think to challenge too soon the ultimate value of new 
developments which are' based on proximity and risk-taking by^ the re^archer 
•would be unfo}?tunate. » 

There is another; quaint^nilg, that I wonder About in the practice or 
career stages of our business, and y wonder about its functions, too. I 
wonder if Bud Mehan will be^ doing 'close-in work ten years from now. 
How many of you know full professors who g^t their oym data"? 
What does it mean that as we get older and higher-ranked, we spend 
less and less time in direct contact with respondents and more and more del- 
egate this act? . ^ \ , 

Is this, i.n fact, an indication of the tendenc^y to depreciate the 
importance of experienced mentalities interacting with the immediate proJzd^Shs 
of data?^ I / 

I suspect it is, but I might be biased. | 

In any event, I ^ope that we mean it when we say that we are going to 
get closer to the things we stud 
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.Now, I amarery comfortable with the kind of analysis that we hea:?d ' ■ 

^ ' " 

I find It exciting. Qn the other hand*, I', too, am lef^.with certain 'kinds - 
of problems, and this is where I am going to db'a six-minute Hegelian analy- 
sis * 

There are some claims -made for ethnomethodology in tl^e paper, and they 
-kind of fascinate me. But first I would Uke to do a little speculation. 
Let us presume, then, this Hegelian thesis. The thesis itself is that over 
the last ten or fifteen yeafs the dominant model in sociology ha^ been struc- 
tural-f unctional . 

» ■ • 

And let us~I hope you will forgive me~indulge in just ^'litUe 
K caricature ahd ^overstate that in this model the past is everything. There 
,are not too many, problems or puzzles, really. The prior "dominance of the 
•finseen hand o'f tjje marktet has beenl replaced by a I magical wand which, insures 
that'^Ttjii^ctions will find their proper j^tructures.. 

'iff 

Itv.s actualLy-- and I^ do not think this is too much' ^f a caricature— 
d historically deterministic point of view. The problem simply is to trace " 
out the inner brilliance of our society. , • ' 

On the other harSv when we turn to ^ethnomethodology or construction 
sociology ^^at treats outcomes^ as on-the-spot; history is missing. I would . 
say we have a kind bf radical ahistoricism. Every event is a new event. Vie 
look to see what people are doing now, how thfey are creating, feese are- the " 
verj^s that we use. ' ^ ' • v- 

■ • I • 

Now, I am not cccnfortable with either extreme historicism Which 
leaves'- for me the problem of change, nor am I content with extrdetahistori- 
cism. What teachers and p^rincipals and superintendents and profdsjsors of 
education and everybody else does is to some extent, At least, pr.edetermined 
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by the past and by the^^tructures which iSre-exist the structural refinements; 
^ or whatever you want tSpill it, in which they axe engaged. 

_ I ^aro puzfzl^^^d I do not really hav^' an answer, as to how we move 
toward that bless^ si^ta gf synthesis, but I have just couple of hunches"'- 
■ that were stimulated by Bud's paper.' ' . 

^First, he has a* section that he did not read in which he reports on 
teacher, conferences about kids- The manifest context is, what will we do 
\ - .^o'^t .these children, how many are you ^^oing to hold back, et cetera. -And 

. .. it,,sfoupds -f Tightening ly' casual- . These kids' fates are being settled in a 

■ : A . . 

■'small conference by .the*^t^acher$*# , ' ^ ' ^ 

^ What' interested me was ^ lijptle different from what interested Bud* 
\ .Xt was - that therte -w^r-fe no iYistanCes' at' ^11 of .mutual qtvestloning'.' One - 
V tteacher did not' question another. ' . 

' Now, is t|iis becaus<^' teachea^s-'^ are" dumb' and lack 'anaiytic capacity? 

' " • - ^ • . • . - , ' ' , . 

• That is .often tfhfe iin^'ic^tion^bf ' what we read about- tekchers.^^ But I think 
'.'iT^^^'n^i^h^.^e Qth^ kinds of expianations. Fbr example"; maybe we have a 
, . • /jnotm^tivi-^o^^^dmi Ker6 In^hidh' 'the m'^' r:uip%is,you "do not ctiallenge a col- • 
^ . /. teljpje f . even^ if . you ^u^peet Jie. she is ' reaiiy morooic ^ ' . '\ 

/ \* iOJ^^y;'* Now, llt'ua^ju^t fpif' aVm6mfent:plair,with the. idea 'thatVhat 

" ^ .flight ^e .^^oing, on is--,th|ifc Idiire may be^ at-'dominant norm which prescribes mu- 

' ^' '' .^ " -^-'V-J \'* 'V! . . : ' \ ' 

. ^ A. ; t^l-^u^stiionilig. " .-- -^ \ • ' \ > • / - ; ■ • 

• y- * ^ , , : « * ? ^ • ^ \- . ' • . , ' ^ . « 

/.i'v.,V, .^^y? •^^'^ hh'eJre' about 'this pdr^cular: 'occupation; par^ticular sit- 
V ^ r ft ^. • ' ^ V''"''' -' .-V i '"'' ' * . ^- 

''^ !J?ationSk!on^ronted^bV pe<^p^^ tfituatiqni; ^at iWds *lih-m into fonAu-- 

f.r • - . . ' * /. 

JLatln^ this kiijiJof.'iruS.^?. ' ' " . ^. V'^ . \ .* : ^ ^ A , ' * - 

r ". "'^v \ The;i. start f^jldU^ around with funpldLohal :posaib;ili^ '^And.^^' 
' th^e, ar^'^^robabry la!i§ -lists, - ^TOeVi ^fW'th^ >t*i'ck. would be to' eliminate 
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those which ,are entirely inconsistent 
in subsequeint close inquiry, dnd test 



with the observed data^ come back again 



;among t^e .remaining alternatives, \in 
short, by moving outward, back to .the Context. / 



Part of our difficulty maj. be tiat we start^too often With structJ^e 



\ 



in the large and too infrequently with (structur/in the,^ small. Perhaps wl 
should work as often, at least, from close-in obseryations about reality, 
noticing repetitive patterns , asking what factions iSay be served, and work\ 
in^ backwards in that way. . , 

Another example in the papef W fascinated me reminded me very much^ 
of Holfs Why Students Fail. He has A'ection where he talks 'abbut the tend- 
ency of math teachers, elementary t/achers, 4> go to -the board, hold a piece 
of chaUc, and say, "Two and two ^ ff f f-fff^-j-," to keep cuing the aaswer. 

NOW this- alajnns Holt. 'This is typicaj oppression;, Uie middle class 
teacher is stopping ' childre^^rom learning, jwell, maybe. I suspect something 
else might be going, on. 

I think teachers^eed a hell of a lot/ of reassurance that something is 
1. I believe thav/ are basically uncertain about the 
nature of their wor^, and, that whatever kilids of positive reassurance they ' 
can -groduce, cb^feiously or uncpnsciously, jphey are going^ to ptoduce. " 

That rJ^es an interesting question, then, about the inlerpretation of 
these varioy/kinds of interactions with kids.. It might take ie research in 
qu^te a di£fere:it direction: If instead' of trying to re-prove Ihkt teachers 
are prejudiced jgainst' blacky and people who are different from themselves- 
lef^s try something else for a jchange. 



What if, in fact, there are certain rates at which they use cues to 



elp kids, get the right answer? How frequently do certain kinds of tea^/^^ers '< 



stimulate positive rates of response? 
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I suspect that history teacher saw is a very insecure teacher. I 
do not think. that he likes to feel that ^e kids do notgknow the answer. He 
uses an awful lot of cheerleader tactics. I dp not knbw; at least it is a 
possibility. 



But rather than looking^ af individuals, I suspect that lodcihg >at many 
cas^s over time, comparing, rates, might lead us in a Durkheiminian direction 
where we are thinking about patterns in terms of needs of particular cate- 
gories of people. ' " 

Again, I do not wish tip pretend' that I'know how the synthesis will 
occur between a concern with t^e larger structures' and the. past of our sor^ 
ciety and the emergent parts df it, but I hope that Wno|nethodologists will 
not be as guilty as some structural functionalists* 6f beUeving they have the 
whole truth. i 'V 

(General applause) 
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ETgNOMBTHODOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
DISCUSSION BY JOHN KITSUSE 
NORTHWEST^ERN UNIVERSITY- 

■' ■ ' . . ^ ' 

DR. KITSUSE: Well, considering the time, I do not want to belabor 

some of the points that have already been'made, and it will not surprise you 

that I join the chorus of the "get back into .the school" movement. 

I think th'kt i€ is very .encouraging at this kind of a conference to 

find that this suggestion and propyl is not covered over with the rhetoric 

■ that We usually 'get of the macro-micro and the quantitative-qualitative di- 

chotomies to blur the kihds of Issues that we have^to face; namely, to f ind - 

. out what some of the processes are that are producing the structures that we 

are all presumably interested in. So I want to "sixth" that suggestion and 

t 

go on to another point: the substance of some. of the materials in the video- 
tape, particularly the testing, which I will comment on in a somewhat dif^ 
ferent vay than has been already discussed. 

Clearly, in our system,, i|)rfi8 testing results ;are. very heavily weighted 
with regard to the kinds of decisions that are made. And, as Dan Lortie 
suggested, sometimes in v^ casual ways, important, fateful decisions are 
processed with regard to where the kids will go, et cetera. 

I think that one of the things that one mi'^ht infer or draw implica- 
tio^is from with regard to the materials that Bud Mehan has shown us is that 
this whole process of testing is wide open with regard to the questioajof 
reliability, ^d God knows about validity. It seems to me a very questionable 
position to take, to, view the results of these kinds, of material? as suggest- 
ing that what we .^t to do is to control more and more of the variables here- 
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whether or not the tggl^er or the testee is of one sex, color, or race,, and 
to improve the results of the tests. 

I think that it would only lead to a more arbitrary sellction from 
this whole range of kinds of behavi&j^at Bud has shown us, asVo what is 
. supposed to be a significant characteristic 6f the testees. I tMnk- that 
what we all have to undetstand from this is the interactional cha^Rter of 
the product called the test score.. So I am not ^^o heH-b*ent on moving in 
the direction of improving- the testing procedure itself, but perhaps rfise 

« 

some questions as to whether we want to go in that direction at all, and 
to start looking for other kinds of results of educational procedures? 

Another implication I drew from the tapes, and one I think that has 
been alluded to here, is the kind of^^fefeLtude that the testing experience 
generates^ Not only the testing, but th^ whole teaching interaction ^par- 
ently generates something th^t perhaps We might call the schooling Attitude 
in, the child or the student. Most of us, I think, s^e this schooling atti- 
tude at the^en^ ©f the line, or near the end of the line, when we get the 
students ^into college^ There is a colleague in„my department who says that 
education dummies everybody, by which he means the schooling process dummies 
everybody, and by the time they get up to die college level, they are pretty 
dummied up. ^ . . 

\ ^ ^ 

I experience this—given the fact that I do feel that it is important 
that students have the experience not only of answering questions but of 
• questioning questions—when I lay on an assignment of that kind and make it 
much more open. The first response that I have been getting over a period 
^ of quarters is, we:]^^ what is it that you want us to do? ..>nd this is ^Iways. 
wRat you get back, ^d I finally have taJ^n the position of asking, well, what 
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is it that you want to get out of this kind of assignment? It is very, very 
disconcerting . * 

As I was sitting there laughing at how the child was being very atten- 
tive to what the teacher wanted, one can cry a little bit, because it is a 
very sad thing that you find this when you get to the college level; that 
• students will not allow themselves to question the questions, and to raise 

* 

the question as to what it is they want to 'do with assignments that they have ' 
got. 

Now, having said that, I think that one of the things that we have 
been talking about here over the past 24 hours has to do with policy issues, > 
This is going to be a very thin and tenuous kind of connection, but I think 
that there is a connection between this kind of schooling attitude that we 
produce in the process of putting- children through the formal educational 
process, and the question of^how we would dell with this problem of youth in' 
transition to adu^ood that was brought up in Bob'-Clark's paper. 

It seems to me that thepe days, if you go around to campuses and ask 
how are thing's on campus, they say, well, it is very quiet this year, with a 
sigh of relief, as opposed to, presumably, the late 'GO's when things were not 
so quiet. And what Was it about the late '60's that made them less quiet-, 
apart from the fact that they were throv%ig bricks and whatever? 

In terms of what we are trying to produce, from an educational point J 
of view, in the late '60's there was a ques^oning that had begun among 
students. And when you ask what might we npw do in picking up from th^re 
and developing that questioning with kinds' of concerns about being more rig- 
orous about the kinds-. of questioning you do, rather than just having rhetor- 
ical flourishes on everything you are asking, I think that that is really a 
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g^iuine opportupity that we -have. And I th|.nk that we fend to sit back and, 
wik a sigh of r^ief , say that everything is quiet now and we can go on 
with the dummying jf-rocess.. And I think that is a matter of some concern. 
(General applause) * . ' 
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ETHNOMETHODOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
DISCUSSION BY IVAN CHARNER 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION , 



DR. CHARNER: whht this brief discussion will, attempt to' do is suggest 
how a l^idging of quantitative and qualitative methodology may 4ielp sociolo- 
gists and other educational researchers better understand the process of 

schooling. - 

IP* 

It is interesting to note that the three previous paper presenters 
(Chlrles Bidwell, Burton Clark and William Spady), whOT I consider to be tradi- 
tional sociologists, each ffaid that as sociologists we/haVe to get into the 
schools and classrocros to study the social processes j social structures, and 
indirectly, if we accept ^'ehan's thesis, the social structuring of the- school. 
Egmomethodology, partifcipant observation techniques ^nd conversational analy- 
sis are €hree qualitative approaches for studying these Recesses. / 

To show how a bridging of qualitative and quantitative methodo! ^ogies ' 
can b6 useful I would like to raise two questions and try' to quickly af^wer 
)then. 

1. In general, how can ethnomethodology be useful to the more 
quantitatively ^Jriented sociologist in the study of schooling? 

2. What- specific characteristics ot^ ethnomethodoldgy make it 
useful to a researcher studying the schooling process? 

• In responding to the first question I .-would ^ike to raise four points. 
First, I believe that ethnomethodology suggests a way pf closely looking at 
tlie interactions and interactional processes that take place ix\ classrooms. 
A researcher'' utilizing ethnomethodology could study teacher-student, student- 
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student and tfkcher-teacher interactions in daily activities or take a.com- 
paraUve look at the teacher and student as socializing Jents. 

Second, ethnomethodology raises or' tries to clarify ^ome of the prob- 
lems of schboling. In this way ' ethnonetnodology can be us,ed as a .tool for 
iJOlicy-analysis in that it rais^ane of the^problems that policy issues and 
analyses should be directed toward. 

. 'Third, ethnofnethodplogy may help in the quantifying of variables 
sdch as "learning to learn" or the softer variables which Bidwell discuss 

* 

•in his paper. , From this we could start developing more quantitative me 
, of what are now "qualitative variables" and build -survey-type; studies which" 
are more' general! zaBle, and whose remits could l§ad' to prograin development 
and clianges in classrocois and achools. 

Finally,^! see ethnomethodology as r^oor"ivaIuativr^l . it allows 
the researcher to view the kindg Of interactions and processes thit are taking 
plAce^inclassroons and analyze the effects of different programs, or new 
pro-ams, on students. . " ' • * 

Tnrinlr^^ question, I feel that there is a mass of informa- 

tion available on th*e kinds'of videotapes^ tapes and interactions which Hehan 
presented. Different viewers of the videotapes 'can view the same dati and 
see differeiit kinds of .motivations , reactions and interactions taking place. 
This is a very important characteristic of this type'" of methodology, while • 
the qviai?titative methodologist is cohcerned with , replication, variability 
seems to be important in this typ^of study, variability in how the data are 
perceived, if we^ere to view the Videotape again we would see many things " 
that we missed the fir^t time. This is one of the major strengths of this 
kind, of methodology. A researcher can go back to 'the original data many tijnes 
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to see hcfe the different interactions and social structuring 

., effect what is going on in the classroom. 

In viewing the- video tapes, presented along with. this pa\er, i i;ried 

•to'view'the situations a little differently than' the way Mehan w^^ present- 
ing them. I will how attempt to take the data from the tapes, as I saw it," 
and reUte it back, to the four points I raised in response .to my first ques- 
tion. In addition I will relate this to some of the issues that Bidwell and 
Spady raised in.theiap papers. . • 

♦ y • ' . , 

• By providing a way of ".taking> a closer look at the interactions and 
processes that take .place in cl.assroans ethncmethodology allows us to a) com- 
.pare C9t(vergent and- diyergenfe styles, b) study teacliers as socializing agen|^' 
or students as the agents of socialization, or c) analyze the effectiveness 
of a teacher,^ specif ically'locJking ^t his or her |)edagogical expertise, sub- 
ject matter expertise, charisma ^d empathjr (the four components of an ef- 
fective teacii'dr suggested by Spady) . 

As -suggested earlier, 'ethnomethodology can raise ojc clarify some of 
the problems of schooling. Mehan 's videotape of a number of testing situa-- 
tions shows how jiroblonatic testings really is. By making us aware of the 
specific problems such as tester-testee interaction we, as^researchers , can 
try and" make testing a better and more Accurate science. 

The quantification of varia^es through an ethnomethodplog'ical analy- 
sis is not as easy to specify, if we take Spady 's expertise variable and 
^ok at the. history teacher, from' the vi<J|^|pe, on the dimensions of peda- 
gogical and subject matter expertise we cotil| conclude J±iat*Tie- has some sub- 
ject matter expertise but he is v^ry low in pedogogical "expertise; I would 
suggest that if Spady had the opportunity to view this bit of" data, he could 
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operationalize many of the vari^les he would wanJt to study in a more quan- , 
titative analysis of teacher effectiveness. With regard to "learning to j 
learn/' which Bidwell spoke about in his paper, I would say that Jenny, in 
the videotape, "learned to learn" with the three^ boxes* She learfie<? after 
the first situation, with the -two boxes, that she does not know where it (the 
objedt)' i's and the tester does not want her to make any kind of statement- 
(guess) about where it is. I think she learned how to learn wha^p the tester 
really expected from her. While this does not suggest how a variable, such 
as "learniijg to learn," can be quantified it does help the researcher clarify 
*an idea which is a first, step in opera tionali zing a variable for a survey 
analysis (quantitative method-) . 

As a tool for evaluation, this type of methodology can be very, bene- 
ficial. If yie were interested in evaluating the use of rewards, in a class- 
ic 

room s^tti^ig many of the interactions shown in the videotapes could be use- 
•ful* In the numbers less6n, fot instance, the following dialogue took place. 
, Teacher:, (Tjo a girl in the class) "What is that^word?" 



■ J ' 

Teadher : % x(To 



J^nny) "What is the word?" 
Jenny: "one" - . ^ 

While the teacher rewarded the first girl for giving a correct answer, she 
did not reward Jenny for giving the same correct answer. There was an incon- 
sistency on the part of the teacher. 

A second example shows how important rewards are to children. During 
^ lesson on «oinbinii^g"-^rdts one child pushed^anothers hand away so that the 



\ 



teacher would cfll on him and he could get the verbal reward from the teacher, 
^ 

These two vignettes show how important rewards are in classrooms and could 
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provide important information to a researcher who was evaluating the ireward 
structure'*Ln classrocxns. 



\ 



Another process which could be of interest forj evaluation i,s the 
nature of classroan interactions. In addition to suggesting the nature of 
the reward structure in the classroan the previous two examples portray two 
different types of interacti<ins> The first was a teacher-student interaction 
while the second" showed stud^t-stl^nt interaction. By viewing these, and 
other interactions, we could get a goM idea about that nature. of different 
types of interactioris in the classroom and evaluate them on a number of 
criteria such as direction of interaction, length of interaction, roles withl 
in the interaction and intensity'of the interaction. 

In this discussion I have tried to show how ethnomethodology can show 
the internal variability of classrooms and. schools and help researchers and 
practitioners understand the schooling process and its interactional com- 
ponents. In addition, I have-«a|ied to show how quantitative methodologists 
can benefit fJrom the afjlSlsaches and findings of qualitative methodologists. 
The quantitative and qualjtative^researcher should work? together to try and 
answer some basic Vestions whidh will help to make schooling better for stu- 
dents. 
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VI. AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROAeH TO SCHOOL EFFECTS ' \ 

ADDRESS BY ELIZABETH COHEN 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY • 

Social scientists who do educational research on equality have been 
.Struggling like worms on a fish hook ever since the Col^an'kepor^ brought 
to public attention t3ie findings on inequality of educational .achievement 
as measured by tests between blacks, and whites and between other ethnic 
minorities and whites. The size of ther difference in test scores .when so- 
cial class is mcontrolled is e^rmous. The difference is unthinkable and 
unbearable to a generation of iritellectuals nurtured on the idea of environ- 
mental differences as the major sources of IQ differentials. 

What has regally built a trap for. the intellectual is the patent fail- 
ure of two major attempts to "explairf' this achievement test differential by 
demonstrating that racial differences cou:^d. be greatly soAened by equalizing 

« 

school resources or by integrating schools. At first, social scientists 
reasoned that if they could show gross inequalities in school resources be- 
tween blacks ar|ci whites they could simply explain differential achievement in 
this fashion. When Coleman et al.-('l966) failed in this attempt, they ^turned 
to the next environmental explanation, i-e., if ^differences in resources be- 
tween schools wjiich blacks attended were positively associated wi^th differ- 
ential achievemer\t, hold4ng constant family background chafac^teristics, then 
one could argue for equalization of resources as. k simple- cure for black faiJ^- 
ure^ in th^ achievement area. Al^, one cannot read the results, in this 
fashion; schools seem more alike than different in their effects on pupils% 

A third attempt to explain black-white achieveitient' differential in 
tenrfl of environmental differences was tlxe attempt to evaluate the effects of 
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school desegregation. If we changed the environment of the minorities' b^" 
putting them in richer, whiter 'schools, would we* reduce differentials in ' 
achievement? ^rvey after survey has compar'ed the achievement of blacks in 
segregated vs. integrated scliools. Clearly, simple-mind^ mixing of bodies 
in schools does not dramatically change" black achievement scores— standing 
back from the current cbntroversies„-one cari 'see that people are currenUy 
■|rguing over whethe*r or | not there are statistically significant achievement 
2£ins— not whether or not there are socially significant achievement gains. 
,0The failyre of these Environmental hypotheses has led to deep discouragement 
op. the p^rt 5f the educational resegrchers--in' despair, some'haie even fallen 
into the genetici/t camp of ' explanation of achievonenfdif f erences as a 
function of nature rather than nurture. OtA^s have turned. -awly , from formal 
educitiom*^ together and are selrthing the underbrush for a modern industrial 
equiv^erit.bf the "bush school" of traditional societies. ' 

My position on the question of explanation for black-white achievonent 
differences and explanation for the effect of schools on students is at odds ' 
hy of my social ^cie^itist colleagues. I take the position that black- 
whi,te atrkieyement differentials, as well as the enormous differential in 
achievement toetween individuals receiving the same education, are the prbduct ^ 
of the social systan W have called formal education. First and foremost, 
they ^ are' a\ product , of that social construct of human ability usually - 
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called intdlligenc^. Second, these achievemen^t differences are a produot of 
- the social ^ys1;em within each school which define the rules of the game, 
setting up a* congest where winners are highly rewarded and losers cone, to be- 
li6ve they, deserve Wliat they get in life because of theit innate stupidity.. 
The "gWe" pla^^ed in each school has in association with it particular norms; 
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and these norms ^fe b,uilt iiitp th^ sociaL structure (5f Sach. cIassrQOln--ihto 
• the perceptions of teachers and -stiidents-into the ^narrow range of tasks 
cai;ed educational~^d into the ^aWtion sj^stem Of gra<Jing "snd' testing:, 

Altboulh' there is no acc^pte'd theoretical definition of • intelligence, 
every school child thinks he.knows what^b is to be "smart" in school. • 
School^. operate on the assumption of a single general dimension of human . - 
abiii^ From early in 'a child's career, His teajsher,' parents and peers 
attempt to divine wh^e he fits along -this dimension.^ TDnc§ this is adjudged, 
expectations- for futAe educational success are formed. These expectations 
have great potential in triggering self-fulf iilijig prophecies. Those who 
expect to do well at new intellectual tasks have a.much better chancp. ot 
actually doing so than those who expect to do poorly. 

The exceedingly narrow range of schooj,' ' thsks , their common cbre of 
demands for skills in explicit, standard EngUsh, and the impoverished nature 
Of Classroom interaction where teachers do mdst of the talking, all help to 
support the belief /system that human abilit|r is uni-dimensional. \ 

By-soine great coincidence, skills for' school tasks and abilitils cor- 
responding to the socially imposed defintion of "smartness" are highly! cor- 
related with characteristics socialized into fiddle and upper class children. 
The IQ test and its first cousin, the standardized achievement test havl Cap- 
tured these very social class differences iniianguage usage and in formil 
madipulation of abstractions^. Large black-white achievement test differences 
are not at all surprising when one takes tlje iinds of abilities stressed lin 

school into account. Where we have all becone seriously confused is by ■mlis- 

f ^ r 

taking school-related abilities as represehti^tive of human intellectual 1 
abilities. 1 
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^ Bowles (1972) advances the proposition that .the similarity of the 

school's definition of "smartness" and.rr^le class socialization practices 
' . .isy coincidence.. This is a device whereby the social division .of\abor 
. in the larget society is legitimated' by the success of- the phildren of fc^e. 
• upper olasses and failure of children of the lower classes in the school 
, ^ setting.. This makes all concerned feel that inequalities in occupational 
success- wh^ich are hinged oh inequalities in 'educational, success are legiti- 
mated and have, come 'about through the" operation of a'f^r contest and- alio- 
cation mechanism, i 

The idea of the meritocracy is in very bones of the public school. 
. The fact that grades and IQ are not at all well related to success in the 
adult labor market, once you take into. account the automatic benefits of 
- holding a credential in gaining a job, does not weaken the faith held by 
teachers, social scientists and psychologists. 1 t^hat faith am l\talking 
. about? I am talking about the deeply held belilf that the kind o\ conver- 
gent righ(;-answer thinking rewarded in school aid the kind' of fluely in 
^ speaking, reading and writing standard English wkich are prerequi^itL for 
success at .almost every school task, is the majoi characteristic of hlan 
intelligence and is pesponsAble for one's suocess\in life. Thel^char^cter-^ 
istics will indeed predict success-success at future schooling and test- 
taking experiences but not success within adult family life or success in 

1 • 

political and community'^ life and so on and- so on. ^' 

This uni-dimensional construct of general human ability assis-ts in 
^ every way possible to activate self-fulfilling prophegies in the school.- " 
Thus teachers ind students are not at all surprised to 'find th'at some stu- 
dents axe consistently, good-at every ngw school task and some students are 
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^poor at every new task. ^'As a irfatter of fact, the schoolroodl 'allows ona to 
/ see such a limited range of one's fellow student' stabilities,' that when ; 
Hoffman (1972) did his study of Perceived Academic Ability, he" found that 
' students behaved as if they *new no more about thgir .classmates than this 
ranking when 'it came to a new non-academic task. They acted no differently 

than laboratocx^subjects wh6 only knew nafces and test scores of the other 

• 1 

jjarticipants . » t 

The norms of accountability and evaluation built into each an^ Qvery 
school help to account for the fact that there is such enormous variation in 
achievement scores within each school and so" little difference between schools 
Schools operate as. a selection and sorting device sepa^ting winners from 
losers, students are allocated to success and failure categories in a uni- 
v«rsalistic fashion, rarely approximated in the adult world. There is no 
parallel in adult life for the clarity with which a child comes to,?efe hdm- ^ 
self as a failure—adults have freedom to withdraw; evaluation is never so 
unmistakable and so public. In adult life there are many more bases for 
preservation of self-esteem than in a competitive classroon situatibn. The 
adult is ^rely fired for incompetence, but .tfte school child eicperiences 

.i 

failing grades as a wa? of l1|fe. Part and parcel of this evaluation process 

is the.ndAn of» individual accountability, borrowed frcm early capitalist 

Society. It is still the hallmark of the public , schools for students, ^ ' 

though never for teachers or administrators. The student is Weber's classic 

bureaucratic femployee, evaluated and controlled from above. 

In selecting out an area for proposed modification I am looking at 'the 

variance in performance within each school. The researchers have tried to 

* # 

examine differences between schools where'! blacks do better or worse. In con- 
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trast, I am looking at variandi' within schools. \ I. am positive that the so- 
cial system itself is responsiJjl^ ^pr much of the gap in achievement between 
the top and bottomr of the distribution within each school. Even on standard 
achievement criteria, my most gen'eral hypothesis is that this range could be 
gfeatly reduced if the social system were modifie<i. 

If one looks at the variance ^in black achievement, one finds that the 
difference of the average student in a schoo;L from the average student of all 

4 

sd\ools is not nearly as great as the difference of students from the average 
. student in their own school. Another way of putting this is that the varia- 
j tion between schools in tfeie Coleman daik for northern blacks is only 10 
f 14% of the totaX variaiice for four different grade level| whereas variance 

vHthin a school accounts for the rest (Smith, 1972). 

Traditionally, educational researchers have viewed thi's variance' 

* i> 

within a school as a^ given, based on individual differences in ability. Even 
though I do.rio|:^eny .that there are individual differences, I am asserting 
that tl^ present choic^^ of school tasks, social definition of human ability 
and the competitive Valuation system act to exaggerate initial individual 
differences by means of producing, generalized expectations to do well or 
poorly over a veiriety 'of tasks. 

put my proposition more experimentally, if someone woul^ allow us 
to create a school with \n ^valuation system yielding a comple:^ profile for 
each child, where tasks were so varied that the evaluation profile would look 
^ like a range ^of craggy mountains, a school where it was assumed that each 
child Vould reach a criterion level of performance on basic skills of read- 
ing and writing, a school where groups were held accountable for their per- 
forinance at educational tasks as often as individuals are held accountable — 
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I ^fould predict that we would obtain dramatic achi^ement gains in blacks, 
chicanes, lower "^s cl^ildren-even on standard measures of achievement. 

I realize that. the burden of proof lies with me; furthe^ore, I real- 
ize that the task of demonstrating these propositions is more than one can 
acconplish in a lifetime of rese^ch. Fortunately, I am not alone in my 
hypothesizing, ' The impact of study like Ris'fs '-{1970) lay precisely in its, 
hypotheses that the organization of the ^assroom into winners and losers 
was causally related to the objective achievement differences. This class- 
room organization, in turn, was based on the teacher's formation 'of expecta- ' 
tions in terms of the child's social class, Rist illustrated with his ex- 
tended case study just how such classroom organization based-on expectations 
could lead to prophecies being fulfilled. Some educators conclude from Rist 
that one should avoid ability, grouping within classroons and that this will 

be sufficient to prevent the operation of self-fulfilling prophecies. This' 

a 

is far too superficial a remedial' change.' 

If the evaluation processei in the classroon remaip competitive and if 
the teachers and\ students conti'hue to believe that there is a single diiLn- 
sion of humaji abkVity, public rlcitation and rich opf^rtunities foi invidi? 
ous eonparisL ilW heterogeiiols classroom will be^.Hust ac offonX,^.' 



heterogeiiofis classroom will be .just as effective i 
trfgger4ng self-fW-filling propheb'ies as ^ility grouping. ' This is Why 
tracking vs. Aon-tracking' or ability grouping vs. non-ability grouping studies 
haUl^ to eqi^ivocal xesults. Thfe socia\ system principles remain the same 
even though t^^e me^ of attaching social labels of "smartiiess" and "dumbness" 
change. ' ■« • • 

The social systan features I have, selected as critical operate in an 
all black school, such as the one Rist studied, to produce a ^Jx^e number of 
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black students who feel incompetent and stupid at school tasks with which 
\ ♦ , 

c » • 

they are familiar and at any new cognitive tasks, even those of occupational 
training programs presented later in life. I propose that the same system 
operates with the same effects in a middle class all white school; speak to 
any teacher in the junior college system if you want evidence of the chronic 
expectations to fail found in white students vtho have been consistent low 
performers in elementary school and secondary school. The main difference 
between the middl^lass white school "and the lower class black school lies 
in the authority system* with a much greater autonomy granted to children in 
middle class schools. Control is the "name of the game" in the lower class 
school. Also, the proportion of A's given out in lower class black schools- 
is smaller so there are proportionately more losers in the lower class black 
school than in the middle class white'^ school. 

In the first part of my talk I liave bee^i describing tiie\(ay a single 
dimension of achievement "status gets buil^ up in classrooms.! I jwa^e hypothe- 
sized that those who h$^k high achievement status have generalized kxpecta- 

\ ■ IP ' \ ■ \ \ \\\ 

aons to do well on\ nevA|cognitive tasks while; those who have Itow Wbhkevane 



ita^ have genWalilzed|iWpectations^t!^o do pditly. Furthermor|, irie^^ expec- 
ti^tion^ are not only^ em J^y ego for itimsel^f. ^ herself; otherlin class- 
room — the teacher and th4\ peers — often \iold the same expectation fo^ &ao^s 
perfopiance as ego does f(p)r himself or hef^ielfij^ The classroom il a public 
situation where evaluations by the teacher are oftpn public and wher^rading 
practices provide a single, simple basis for invi<iious comparison. Teacher 

# 

expectations, vhich are the source of so mftch interest on the part of the' 
''r,esearc;hers, are only one variabl4 in this interactive system. ^Generalized 
expectations based on achievement status are capable of triggering self-ful- 
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filling prophecies, producing a greater consistency in performance of the 
high-rank students across a wide range of curricular tasks, a^id a greater con- 
sistency in performance of the Iqws, than we wauld see if we could prevent 
these expectations from being formed and, activated. 

When we come to analyze the racially desegregated classroom, the 
features of the social system I have been describing have an importaii.t inter- 
action with the presence of a sharp difference in social status, i.e.^ the 
difference in racial monbership. The difficulty of adding social status 
distinctions between the students to this picture is that social stSitus can 
act as a basis for generalized expectations f'or competence. What makes ma 
ters worse is that when one integrates a junior high school, one is often 
combining black children who are objectively les^i skilled in reading, writing 

V 

and speaking standard English. This means that the expectations based on 
being black will operate to exaggerate the expectations based on l^eing jx low 
achiever. 

My own research* and that of my associates ^has proceeded in the exact"^ 
opposite direction from my presentation this evening, .We started with the 




effec-b^ff differences in racial '^^tatus on small groupx^ir^eraction (Cohen, 
1972) , ajld are only now working our way toward t^^ racially*- Integrated cla^s- 
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room where we are forced to deal with already, evolved differential^ in aca-> 

\\ 

demic skills. In the article I have asked you tp read (Cohen,. 1973) , I de- \ 
scribe tiie research process by which we leairned one way to modify expectatior 
based on race s'o\;hat whites would not dominate the interaction process whan 
we brought interracial groups together on new tasks. Susan Roper and I (Cohen 
and Roper, 1973) showed in the experiment called Expectation Training that we 
could modify these "racist" expectations only by treating l:)otK. blacks and 
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whites-by naVing the blacks become teacMers of the 'whites. In the field ex- 
perijnent in-Oakland, called the Centei: for Iiiterracial Cooperation, Dr. Mark 

Lphman, Meirlaine Katz and t shower? -t-h^^h ^^m^^^^ ^ „ ^ . 

cuiu X snowed that effects of Expectation Training 

COU14 prevent a pattern of white dominance from forming and that the patterns 
would not reappear even after several weeks of inlense classroom interaction 
(Cohen, 1973). • 

It was in this field study that we began to experiment with restruc- 
turing the classroom in orSer to foster the preservation and reinforcement" 
of equal status relations between blacks and whites. We reasoned, that if we 
structured the classrooms of the' Interracial Center conventionally, with 
competition and conventional academic tasks, that we would create "an achi'eve- , 
ment status order which would be correlated with racial membership. The net 
effect would be a reemergence of white. dominance in interracial interaction; 
-.-we would effectively defeat the purpose of Expectation Training— in other 
words, having defeated the tendency to use race as a basis for evaluation we 
would now see groups where evaluations were being based on one's perceived , 
academic ability-amounting to the same interaction pa^ern of white dominance. 
'.*\ I describe in the .article two key theoretical' studies which led us to 
^ choose -yie, key features , of 'the 61assroan 'which should be changed. The study 
by HdffmaA an^ myself (197^2) showed' Wt "perceived, academic ability in an \ 
on^oin^" classroom has tiis-, po^^er , to act\iust" like a &t-a%s characteristic in\ 
» triggerVng sfelf-fulf illing prophecies on\a non-iAtellectual nOn-academic gam\ 
of Seal HuniAg, Thus we decided to avoid conventional acadejnic tasks and 
situations alipwing invidious comparisons Aiich wouldlict to iuild up such 
an Academic status ordering." Secondly, Awaig Had's (1U2) experiment showed 
that when individual accountability as opposld to group' accountability was 
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used, the effects of social status differences were greatly aggravated. Low' 
status children were much less likely to be active and influential if they 
were told that their contribution to the group product could count negatively 
or positively to^^ard an evaluation 9f .them* .Therefore, in the coojperative 
classrooms of the field experiment we did not utilize 'individual accounta- 
bility; the curriculum structured multiple groiip tasks, and tlie work groups 
were accountable for their products • 

Results of the field experiment indicated that Expectation Training 
was not the only way to treat expectations based on race. The boys in our 

alternative treatment showed strong patterns of equal s^tus behavior which 

\ ^ . 

^rsisted over the weeks of classroom interaction. Furthe^oxe, working in 
the cooperative classroom structu^re appeared to ,h^ve effectiveness, as a t^r^at- 
\ ment by itself. \ ' ^ 

v 

It was really only after wfe had carried out this experiment of ere- \ 
ating a radical new social structure that we. were forced to* realize just how 
powerful a manipulation tfiis can be. We^ now feel that the key aspects pf our 
alternative structure were its riHiltiple task Character, Its use' of groUp .ac- 

•countability, _and its use of high-^articij^ation cooperating groups. On a 

■ " ' ■ • ' • ^ ^ \ ' ' ^ * • / ^ ' ■ 

more general level, we obviously did\not create a selecting and sorting or- 

^gani?ation but 'ah ojrganization ostensibly designed to teach interfacial co-. 



op^ation,^. where eve2;yoriei^ was most d^ertainly exp^ted to be successful in . 
|, learrting to cooperate^ \ \ ^ \ \ ^ 

At the moment. We hav4. turned bacW to some4aore controlled studies 

\ . ^ \ \ V »\ V ^ ^ 

wh|ch"will allow us to capitalize 'on just which fScures of the social sys- 

tern werfe successfully manipulated in the sximmer school. Then we should be 

ready j to try to combine the more conventional reading and writing skills 
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training with a multiple- task curriculum. In a multiple-task curriculum, . 
people do make evaluations of each other as doing better or Worse on a given 
task. But one's standing on one task is very unlikely to be related to one's 
standing on another task. \ 

In closing I would like -to make a plea for turning away from surveys 
of school effects, whether or not the schools' are integrated or segregated. 
I do not believe anything constructive will appear fro^t, such studies. Rather, 
We need to take a fresh look at what we have been calling schooling and a 
fresh look at the rSnge of tasks we have been calling educational. We need 
to con(J,eptuali2e, social system changes within schoola~and this is f^ broader 
gauge than trying -to manipulate teacher expectations. 

•I m talking about systematic experimentation using rigorous concep- 
tual'izatiob. I am not talJcing about the creation'of "far-out" schools where 
everyone operates in an ideological ferv'or. It will be necessary to move back 
and fortii^om laboratory to tield 'settings' and it will be, necessary to re- 
think the- whole issue of human abilit;Les in-order to" create seriously md^±'- 
fied school e^iviroilments. This is a long-range task made more difficult by • 
the unacceptability. of the premises in my argument to so many people. 

As fellow sociologists interested in making ^ difference in the field 
of education, I therefore urge you to give up those endless questionnaire 
studies on "school effects" and start to work in learning hciw to manipulate 
the sooiai, system to.^e learner's advan^ge, 
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Footnote 



1. 



In this study groups of youngsters from the sanve classroon, whose ' 
different ranking on academic ability was perceived by all four mem-i 
bers of the groups, showed » differential rates of participatjbn on a 
new task. 5W.S differential participation was predicted by||l4ss- 
rocan ranking. This occurred despite the fact that the criterion 
task was a game involving mostly luck, and was unrelated to clas^oon' 
skills. (See Hoffman and Cohen, 1972). • ^ 
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AN EXPEiyCMENTAL APPROACH TO 'SCHOOL EFFECTS " ' - ' ' 

DISCUSSION BY CLAJRENCE BRADFORD ^ 
' UNIVBRSiTY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS An6eLES 

DR BRADFORD: Let me differentiate the comments I h'ave. The first 
canments are air^d toward the iiranediate issue at hand, Professor Cohen's' " 
work on the modification of the impact of social structures. I imagine 
civility would dictate this priority.. My second set of cirranents are directed 
at the informal agenda items, the dssue of policy-orient-iiWersus basic* re- 
search, and perhaps a more fundameiital i,ssue of action'Ver^s^ research. I 
think that the ta>o s.ets of comments can be meaningfully relajted*. ' 

^ * Let me say first that most of my rem^s on Professor Cohen^s' work ,'' * 

are based on her papers that were circlilated a\ the beginning of the confer- 

1, 

ence. I have nQt had an opportunity to digest ;her paper that was just read 
to us.^ 6ut,. i believe my second' set of comments will be a^ least Aartially 
."Appropriate to scde parts of it. - \£r^ — 

• ^ The series of studies that C6hen cites giv^ some impoirtant suLestions 
about ho^ expectations can be manipulated and how the expecfc.tions c\, in 

turn, influence behavior in classroom-like settings. To""me, the f indies 
« 

that may have been contf ary 'to the researcher's initial expectations 

particularly of interest.' This inclqjjes the results .of the first lab expVi- 

ment, that both parties to the social action must be given new expectations 
*. I ■ ^ 

not 3ust the victim of the low status assignments. The other particularly 

interesting result is 'the success of the alternative procedure in^e'summ'ex 

» » 

school setting and. its implication that the" school authority structure is an 
effective determinant of student perceptions of peer status. 
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The sum of these findings would seem to have a nun^ber of implications 
for other research a^d l^t me comment on at least one of them. This con- 
cerns the iApact of the organizational context jointly with the effect of 
group versus individual aLountability. First as to tSyfe'^ct of the organ- 
izational conte?ct. Thouihtful school administrators. s^!H*14_^e pleased to see 
this context effect, fo^ the schools put a lot of effort into^^J^Hing a 
status system, some oWthis is obvious; the teachers have titles, uniforms 
(in terms of their dress codes), and privileges that give them a higher 
status than the students. (Most schools have given up the platforms from \ 
which the teachers can look down on the students.) ift turn, the administra- 
tors have symbols of a still higher status; privileges, servants in the form 
.of office workers, and private, someWes posh, officesi This is supposed 
to be a Junctional status system, itlis '^upposed to impress students, teach- 
ers and parents as to- how the system will operate best. The school organiza- 
tion also lets it be known th^t it has a ^tatus system for students. Seniors 
haW more status^ than freshmen; students Who obey the rules have more status 
than\those who don;t, and hard W9rkers ah<^ achievers | have higher stat:uS. 
Many pkjple woul^ argue that these are fur|c\ional and relevant status factors. 
What I think is the main issue for this cJnfLence is that the school as an 
organization lets'it be known that tjjere ire other factors to one's status'; 
factors I ata sure this group finds to be both irrelevant and disfunctional 
for the schobls' objectives.. Many of the^ are equally obvious; rich over 
the poor, the\^vAiite over the < black, and the males over the females. 

These pireference systems of the authorises are not lost on the kids. 
The system, of rewards and ^nishments is handed out to the students in part 

4 

their acting within this imposed status hierarchy, which, I 



on the basis of 



hope, brings me to the, rfelatidnship of this t6 the issue of individual Arersus 
^ group accountability! I could airgue th^at. Cohen's studies show'that organiza- 
, tion of the summer school. did, in. fact,, communicate to the individual! student 

that he w4s to-beh^ve in a nonctinpetitive way, that the individual student 
^- would be held dccountable for any bfehaviors that were not group oriented. 

^ J believe^^there are .a number of alternative ways of viewing the re- 
suits of these studies; And as ever, this implies more research is needed. 
.Before leaving the academic comments, let me note two things: There is an 

1 

'increasing amount of evidence from a Variety of sources indicating that the 
degree of control and the expectations, of the school authority structure has 
• a signif icant impact on th4 student behaviors. Th^ other note is a caution- 
ary one: Th^ results obtained in the study of thk special summer program 



may &e; difficult to Replicate during the regular s 



:hool session. Since the 



treatment v^iable in these studies is a manipixialion of sWdent expe Jtations , 
you must be ioncernea about whether you have selgbted students who are espe- 



cially sensitive to thi^s kind of maiV^ulatidn. Also I mighAargue that Stu- 
dents of junior high age whd can be talked into goin^ to a sdper school\are, 
in' fact, the particular ly.mahipulable ones. 

And, now, let me make some brief pommenVs,to the other ^gend^. Asl 
thp issue of action versus research, I believeVprof essor 



or Cohen*^, work is J^^^^ 



evant here-. As a 'group we have some status. Iwd.have titles, we have I^ibli- 
ographies and we have resume;3, all of which show We haye special powers, and 
that other people recognize an4 e^ive (Reference to our expertise. That^s • 

r " * / ^ 

status. This status gives us power, not much I admit, but some. Given this 
- { . 

status, we can ^sometimes tell othff people what to do. We have the argument 

that we know morq about the issue than they do; &nd we are really doing what 



•.V 



is best tor them in the fong run. We don't do ii this directly* But, we ' 
do hav4 the power to get to the people who arss cq'ntrolJing^ things," the ad- 
^ministrator. the medik, the money. We -can show our badges and Credentials 
and then ^ive our views. That is real 'power. And- I believe it 'is the wost 
effective weap«^n that we as a group of sociologists, educators, staide'nts or 
V scholars have. I don't believe we have anjr choice between action arid re- 
search. It is only^ so long as we are -recognized as having special ,''^jec- 
tively derived knowledge, that- we have that spedial power to influence things. 
Give up research .and we give our status. Lose the statiis and we lose the 
special power to tell other pe9ple what tG do, 

^ I said there would be some comment on the issue of policy\ versus basic 
^esearch^. To make it very brief,.! believe the distinction \is of^n exagger- 
' a:^'ed. \ Much too often research is called poAcy oriented if it is asking for' 
a simpie answer, to a hard question that WDuld\not h^ve been asked if the'evi-- 



fonxa in 



dence o4 long-term research had been examined. , Sfcill, the people who"niake 
decisions should do it on the basis of "fact. It is your res^xjnsibility to 
give them the best answers you can within. the real world constraints of time 
and money. It also is your responsibility to convince the policy-maker that 
the quick answer to the seemingly obvious question may not.be what he really 

4 

wants. Use your status to convince him he needs the answers only long-terra 
research can give. 
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' AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH TO SCHOOL EFFECTS 
. ^ DISCUSSION BY W. RUSSELL ELLIS 

— UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 



1 



DR. ELLIS: This, is an item froiji. the^New York Times, Year 2057; 
"It has been incontrovertibly discovered, proved on the Smith and Wesson 10 
test, controlling for everything conceivable, that whit4> people are more 
intelligent than black people." You're in the future now. "Immediate con- 
cern was expressed for the effects this finding might ^ave on the presiden- 
tial aspiratixias of Drl Arthur Jensen, but even more important was concern 
for the massive unemployment among educational researcheprs that Slight ensue. 
But some concern was expressed for the possible politfbal outcomes, and im- • 
lact upon other minorities, of this finding. 

"However, there is some hope, based on research being conducted on 
^e West Coast of this country that," in fact, despite such findings, whites 
ckn be (Convinced, and so can blacks, that the blacks are just as smart as whites 
if\the school class is organized the right way. Dr. Jensen has proniised that ^ 
the\correction of this particular perve2:sion of education for white students 
can k dealt with if he is elected Preside^it, and he believes there needs to 
be a We-education of whites to their true superior genetic endowment." 

The point is probably as multiple as there are those of you out there 
to heaij it. But without immersing myself in the religion .of science, which ■ 
upon spending my time with architects I have learned to ignore, it is verL 'y^ 
clear tiat there is som-e stupidity on our part in really doing this American- ' 
thing once again to another issue. That is, we look to prove that we can act 
morally if we can demonstrate scientifically that it is a correct act. 

2'i5 , '. ) 



I 'wbiild like us to get off that roller coaster. We have jobs that 
are very nice; we make tremendous refinements in our measures. We measure- ■ [ 
what the community of our peers says is worth measuring, and that, of course,' 
determines the view of the world we have. 

But, in fact, I would hope— although I have ilo confidence whatsoever— 

\ • - * ■ 

th^t If sciince^did not prove that I was equal to you, in fact that would 'not. 

reorder your institutions. That is my basic point abbut the policy issues of 



this. 

- • > 



Secopdly, I would like to comment, not so much, really^ \sn-^e method- 
ology or the findings of the research, but on something else that has ccbe > 
to interest me. ' 



t 



The particular argument that I would like to make is that- we should 
reach into the vltorld of unraediated knowledge of t;he participants • in' social 
systems of schoois and find a way to 'explicate that knowledge; knowledge that 
is not mediated by self-conscious;iess and training in universities. Because 
Whatever participants in social systems say about what they Mo*, they never* 
get it wrong, or if they do, we have ways of handling that. . 

One "Of the things we do for them as pj;of essional investigators of so- 
cial systems is to have an image of their world for them. That is what we do 
as sociologists.: We look at the world, and then we say, ah ha, there' it is; 
there is a norm, and here is, a role, and it is being enacted. l^d we con- 
strue the world and the order in the world for the participants in vari9us 
social systems: ; 

Unfortunately for the social systems we look at, -we of t.eui impose on 
^ th6 order out -'there the rules, ndrms, and features of that society w^ live 
in,^ ind that moral world is very different from the world out there, so that 
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_ the canons of science come into play.^ We cannot look at anything we cannot 
~ , +talk about with sane rigor, so that the social "systems , we look at wind up " 
having features that are required by the world" we live in. The people who 
me in social systems cannot make 'that mistake, by and large, because they 
haven't gone through that socialization. 

The problen^-l see with- that is that the world 'of policy-makfers is full 
of images of social systems that have been generated by participants in the 
social systems of social "science. That is what they operate on. When they 
want to know how to act.rin a moral, or at least political way-let's separate 
th9se— what they. do i^ they r^ach ' back %iti their bag of official images, 
pull one out and say look, we funded research, and here is what it looks like. 
.If they're hostil^-to race mixture, _ they. say, it doesn't make any dif- 
• feknce. Let's forget it. Stop those buses, if they fund the right kind of 
research that looks at a st^^egic set of variables that ignores that, they 

* can say, yes, i't does make a difference, • let's keep it up. 

I think ;that the iproblem resides in the fact that the canons of the ■ 
social system of social science require that we have discrete and clear de- 
-v, scriptive images of social systems and explanatory images of social systems. 
_ In other wor(as5^ as ethnologists and ethnographers, we should be able to say 
' as clearly as possible what is there. And if we,' re rea'^l/^ood, jt' sane 

point we tjan say why it is there and why it fi^nctions that way.^ 

* *. . ' ^ ' * - 

Seldom are we held responsible for having moral images', what r mean 

by that is, seldan are we oblig^ad to articulate for the general consumption 
of policy-ijiakers, or just plain old folks, a wQ^ld informe^^ by what we know 
■ about man— man embraces woman-Twhat our best hopes are for humanity, to which 
we refer our research. ^ t ' 



♦ 
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. An example: At a recent meeting I attended there was an intense 
struggle 9ver whether to investigate segregated schools as well as desegre-. 
gated schools. 

One person asked: "Would you -study the relative merits of slavery 
and freedom?" 

But, in fact, what about that? Qecause What'our struggle was around 
was, how about doing what some medical people are doing now? Let us focus 
on health: let us take all our baggage, all our rigor, all our science^, and 
look at a good des'egregated school, an effectively— as we called it, I be- 
lieve— an effectively desegregated schoo*. Pull out the stops. 

. My notion was that we would look to 'the participants to find for us 
whether or not it was good^,or bad, effective or not effective. So what i 
would hope is that, primarily through the medium of the people who have to 
live out the stuff we're programming for than, we discover what some morally 
informed' images of social life are and conduct our research througfi those we 
select/ through those moral images we select as people. ^ 

Mehan anticipated a lot of what I was going to say. But the last 
sentence in his paper is, "Each of us is responsible for the world we live 
in and areicapable of making other worlds." ^ 

Now, 'he says he is not sure that he wants to determine what that world * 
IS like, and I know better. After a couple of Scotches, ^ think I could 
check out where his mind is headed on those things. 

Bu£ wha^f I ask of Elizabeth Cohen, if you look at /the funny little 
mathematics 'of my news release, is when you take out all the science, is the 
moral image implied in the research you conduct and the results you come up 
with — does that come to a world you would like to see? 
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What do^s it mean to manipulate relationships, the social system- of 
the <classrocni,- that way? And if that could be interpreted into the world 
of 2055, would we want that to take place? 

When we invent a social system from 6ur investigations, morally in- 
formed or not, we make life. Let us make sure that when we do research and 
we constinact new life, we construct life that is morally informed and pre- 
diets a world we wouldn't mind living in ourselves. 
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AN EXPEIVIMENTAL APPROACH TO SCHOOL EFFECTS 
DISCUSSION BY JANE MERCER 
^ UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE C 

^ DR. MERCER: I would like just to share a few thoughts with, you. I 
think my position is some place between Liz Cohen's and Russ'eIUs' as far 
^as the way I see^the Tole of the person doing the research in ^ool deseg- 
regation, which, essentially and inevitably, becomes' policy ifesearch", be- 
cause I haye fqund that whenever ypu open your mouth, whatever you say, 
there is somebody there from the press who wants to pick up something that 
is relevant to policy. 

I am going' to take these few minutes just to share with you a model 
which we have been developing that I think' may be relevant in this context. 
During ,the past two years, we jiave been looking at desegregated sdhobls on 
the West Coast, and we have now collected data on about 180 elementary 
schools, and we have' about 30 or 40 secondary schools. .This includes sam- 
ples of about 30,000 or 40,000 kids. We have aggregated their individual re- 
sponses to school level scores. 

We began our project with a model in our heads of what an effective 
desegregated scho<5/ would be like. All the schools in our sample are schools 
that have been desegregated as a result of social policy, because of busing. 
They are the schools in San Francisco, Pasadeqa, Oxnard, Monrovia— you recog- 
nize the names of the towns.. So we had to begin with a model of • what a good 
desegregated scTJool would look like. 

So we used a rather simple continuum. At one end of the c^ontinuum we 
said this is a segregated school; at the middle of the continuum is desegre-^ 

2oO 
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gation, which we defined as simply mixing the bodies, the act of moving ' 
kids, relocating kids in different schools; and then -at the "far end of the' 
continuum, i,e used the term integration. Integration is the process that 
can begin to take place once desegregation has occurred, and which we have 
found to a large extent has not begun to take place in most schools at which 
we are looking. 

This is why I feel very strongly myself that research that focuses on - 
desegregation as the^ critical variable, comparing with segregated schools, is 
simply missing the critical educational issue. The issue is not relocating 
children, bWe:£e;o^>ing a process after that relocation that might move 
toward an effective ded'egregated school. I would argue that that is where, 
research emphasis should be in this area. 

NOW, we defined an integrated school along several different dimen- 

\ 

sions. But, essentially, it would be a school in which there were quality' 
outcomes that were equal for children of all ethnic groups, so quality equals 
equality, if you follow this. 

Then we had to define the dimensions* that we felt were significant. 
We said, Well, academic achievement, y^s; the knowledge arid skills needed 
to make it in an' industrial society. An integrated school would be producing 
these kinds of outcomes for all the kids who go there. 

But what, in addition, would we expect such a school to produce? "^^^ 
we got a list of about eight or nine outcomes that we 'considered rather rel- 
evaht tha£ would indicate whether .a school was adequately integrated. We 
felt that kids should have a positive self-concept, self-esteem, self-confi- 
dence; that they should have equal liking for schpol, thatJ^tftey would enjoy 
school. We had found 'in earlier research, that arixiety levels were different 

25i 
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across ethnic groups, and we said that in a reallv/integra^ed school, we 
would not find that some kids were' more anxious in the schobl setting than 
others; that they would. all feel relaxed and positive abouttfle environment. 

We felt that in an integrated school the outcome should .be that.youi/g-. 
• sters, would have positive identity with their own ethnic group and respect • 
for othei^ ethnic groups. The black kid would feel good about being black; 
Chicano kids would feel good about being Chicano; and that they would have, 
mutual respect for each other; that .there would be cross-ethnic friendships 
and mixing. These would essentially be the outcome variables in termsi of 
the students. , ^ 

. We theorized that the environment of such an integrated school, the 
learning environment, would probably be characterized by equally positive 
attitudes on the part of teachers ■ toward the children of all ethnic groups; 
that there would be critical variables in the school situation, and that 
there woul'd be a multi-cultural curriculum. We had quite a few other vari- 
ables related to the learning environment • 

^ am going to, just jump on because I want to tell you what we found 
in the schools that we've looked at/ First of all, we got involved in a 
very interesting process, it started out ty be just our^way of paying <Jur 
dues foregathering data. We agreed 'with each of these school districts that 
if they would let us collect d^ta we would return profiles on the results for 
their schools. This all started off, you see, to be a way of giving feedback 
for the schools to become part of this' process, and we hoped they would stay 
with it year after year after year. 

It turned out that giving the profiles back was an infinitely more in- 
teresting process than anythijig we\ad engaged in before. We started by stand- 
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ardizing, our measures across our ^ftopulation, and then we developed conputer 
profiles with which it/ was possible to take 'the average for a school and se^ 

u u ' ' ' i ' 

how that average. compared with the average for the enti're sample. We showed 
the range of all. the school scores for the schools in our sample, and then" 
we did a Uttle analysis of^variance across ethAic groups, showing whether 
there were^ignificant differences across ethnic groups within each school. 
Therefore, people could see th^ outcome of schools in, their own district 
compared to other schools, ^as well as the outcome between ethnic groups 
within schools. 

• We .did this as sort of a service operation, i'f you will. And we soon 

t 



became involved in a very fascinating process of^oing^back to individual 
^ schools with -these pdfiles to show staffs^what the outcomes were'. ' 

Thi? brings me to one poii;tt that I would like to make. We discovered- 
that in- thi^s process of feeding back, information, there were some persons who 
completely rejected not only our philosophy of what an integrated school is, 
,but, then, of course, would attack'the measures, and so forth. That wjs all 
part of it. There were other schools th^t were interested and began to be ' 
very introspective about the results'. Overall, we concluded that, this feed- 
back process could dovelop into a very significant mechanism for gaining 
entree to social systems to help them^ emjiark on the process of social change.' 
As people/looked at the profiles thej? .would see, gee, the black kids really 
don't like going to school here, and that the Mexican-American kids really 
have different- levels of anxiety in our school compared -to others, or that . 
our kids seem to be quile unfriendly, according to 'the sociometrics , 

Then they would begin to ask questions. Well, why is it" that way? 
Is this realty true? And then they would begin to test the reality against 
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their own experience, and theft they would U*6gin to question, begin to set 
goals. And we could see a very interesting process, a system process, be- 
ginning to take place. . ^ ^' 

Then, of course, the demand comes back. Alright-, we don't feel good 
about what is going on in our school.^ Now, can you help us do something 
about it? Where shall we go; what, kinds of programs? 

We fin-d ourselves now rather on tlje cutting edge of thig sort of 
thing ^.because at this point, we say, yes, it looHs like you have problems. 
^ And ^they say, yes, we know^we have problems. And we sky, well, we're n^t 
really too sure what to tell you to do about it, because at this point in ' 
history we really don't know very much about how people develop effective 
desegregated schools. That. is sort of where we are. 

So at this point Ve felt thfe need, which I thi/k is critical in this 
sort of research, to ^gl eve lop some type of a model about what it is that is 
involved in effective desegregation* \ 

^There were two or three findings that I'want to share with you that 
I feel are critical in this. First, we found that overall, when we put all 
Of our original 10,000 kids together in the sample and compared them by e.thnic 
groups, that the^outccmes are very different. The self-concepts of black and 
Chicano kids are more negktive; their self-esteem—and those questions are 
related to the school situation~af e more negative than those of Anglo kids; 
that they have higher levels^ of school anxiety—and these are all situational 
questions, anxiety related 'to school situations; a higher level of what we 
are calling s^tus anxiety is the competitive situation in the school. 

We find differences in identity, identif icartion^with own ethnic group; 
big differences in cross^ethnic ftiendsl^ip within schools. In general— and 
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of course the -achievement differences are enormous-the outcomes from deseg- 
regated schools are very different across ethnic groups- . ' 

also found, which will surprise none of you, that most of the 
variance lay within the school ^ that on ^ese measures only 5 to 10 per cent 
of the variance is between-school; the rest "is within school variance. 

Now, what; kinds of conclusions can we draw from this? Well, one con- 
elusion could be that of Jencks ;^^that schools really don't make'too much 
difference. Itis some place else. Howejfer, i think that this is a trap 
that we can eaiily fall into in educational research, because there is anoth 
possibility. ' ' • 

I 

The other possibility is that there are -institutional processes that 
are so universal in all of the schools we are studying that they are generat- 
ing similar outcomes. . And. by looking at variance between systems that^are 
essentially identical, we are not going to be able to anst/er anything;' that, 
in fact, we do not have enough variance within the schools that we .were look- 
ing at. ,^ - . . 

^ Now, if this is true—and thi^ is the way that I interpret our find- 

, i 

ings--then thie demands 'a different approach. And the approach cocnes much 
closer to- ethnocnethoddlogy and ethnography. It is to try to identify those 
with regularized institutional processes which aire producing th^ differential 
outcomes in every one of the spools that we looked at, with about three 'ex- 
ceptions, because the processes are very, very similar. 

So we are now— thp group working with me on this— trying to' develop a 
model which we want to go back and' test. . . 

It is essentially this: our basic hypothesis is that there- are insti- 
tutional processes operating in. all of these schools, and that is why we 



not get between-school differences; that essentially the schools are geared 
to reenact the' unequal status sStnictures of the larger society; that the 
schools have processes which redevelop, which reenact in the school itself, 
th& differential status stnactures in the larger society. Because- children 
come in and then are ^eated^ differentially and unequally, as Profess^ 
Cohen's research shows, children become socialized through the schools to 
accept the unequal statuses that they are later going to*occupy. 

So you have unequal iH^ts, then the system itself perpetuates them 
oy tne way it operates, and you g^t outputs that are perhaps even more un- 
equal than the inputs. 

I posit that there are probably nine institutional processes, at least 
in the schools that we are looking^ at, that might account for much of the 
variance. What we are going to do now is go back and take a closer look at 
our most extreme social systems, to see if, in fact, there is enough variance 
so that we can tease out whether these might be processes that are involved.' 

I am going to list them as our hypotheses; as the institutional proc- 
esses which are r^Si^cting in the schools the unequal statuses of the larger 
spciety. ' 

First—you would not 'be surprised, because of my other research~we 
feel that uoidimensional testing procedures, focused on norm-reference test- 
ing, themselves help to reenact the unequal statuses. 

And we visualize that we can compare schools that are very highly 
tied to norm-reference testing, and IQ testing of everybody right down the 
line,- with ^ome of the schools that have abandoned testing, and have gone 'to 
the oth,er extreme. They are working more with criterion-reference testing. 
We are hoping to get enough variation to tease out the effects of testing as 
a system variable. * 2 b <j 
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The second process is" the grouping practices in the schools. At one 
extreme would be schools wher* the grouping practices almost completely re- 
capitulate the socio-econonic and ethnic social structures, and other schools 
where the grouping practices are based upon sociometric choic$ andT do not re- 
capitulate differential statuses. We have discovered one school that has ' '' 
been using the sociometric choice approach to grouping that has some really 
exciting programs, • I l^ave one of my graduate students tracking down what is 
going on in that high school. 

The thife^ thing v^fe see is adult models. The adult models in the school 
reeiiact the larger society. The teachers for the most part are Anglo; the 
para--prof essionals' are black; the custodians are Mexican-American; the princi- 
pals cfc^j 



:e men. 



The perfect reenactmenti 

So wevould say alright, there is a dimension here. There are some 
schools that we are looking dt that a/l desegi;egated but%till have all Anglo 
staffs. We have oti^s that have highly- integrated staffs: We'll see 
whether these adult mbdels make a difference. 

The fourth diilt^nsion is parental participation. We found large dif- 
ferences. In the schools that ^ are looking at, the Anglo parents tend to 
dominate the parental structure. They have the power, the influence, the 
clout. The Mexican-American parents are the parents who saren't there, who 
iiave no clout. They are just seen as almost nonexistent by the teachers. 
Black parents vary. In some schools, they are powerful; in some schools, 
they are not. So we are getting theae differences. 

Well, we would hypothesize that in a desegregated school that was not 
reenacting differential status, we would have parents of all ethnic groups 
having equivalent clout; equivalent input into the curriculum. 
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The competitive structure of the school, the extent to which compe- 
tition generates status anxiety, is another dimension worth looking at. 

* - Another is the extent to which stuSents are integrated structurally 
into the extracurricular activities of the school; tlrat is, the extent to 
which the valued statuses in the school system a^re shared proportionately 

by students of all ethnic groups. This becomes a very easy thing to measure 
j 

at the high school level; a little Mt more tricky for elementary schools. 

The^ pattern of busing is anotj/er very critical element. In many sys- 
tems, it is the- minority children who are put on the bus, who are mov^d into 
the middle class Anglo schools. They are the outsiders, so they start off. 



you see, as ou^iders to begin with. They don't really belong there. We 
think that this is an institutional process that leads to differential status 

The curriculum content, of course, is mainly Anglo-centric. We do 
have a range here, fran the mopo-cul tural to the multi-cultural curriculum. 

And then, finally, an institutional variable is the relevance of the 
program to the needs o^ndividual children. There 'are scnte schools that 
have a lot of special persdns around to cater to the special needs of Anglo 
children~you know, art teachers, music teachers, speech teachers—but very i 
litUe in the way of ass^tance for the special »needs of minority childLn. 
For example, the Spanish-speaking child who is just learning En'glish; only N 
recently have California schools even addressed that problem. 

Now, we feel that these instilAitiohal pa^terns~you can probably think 
of more, but these are the nine we are focusing on because we ^think we cam 
operationalize them—probably have an additive quality. If we could spme 
place find a school that wa3 out at- the far erid on all of these, where the 
grouping pattern- did not reconstruct the larger society; where the testing 
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pattern did not; whire th* curriculum was multi-cultural— our hypothesis ie 

-I • ^ 

that we would find a^l^*<^l that was getting quite equivalent soris of out- 
comes fron kids from all ethnic backgrounds, and the further schools are 
toward the Anglo-centric fnds, the more different the outcomes. • 

Now, whether we have enough variance in' our population , to tease this 
out, I really don't know. But I think perhaps, these kinds of questions, may 
finally have to be answered within an experimental design, where somehow we ■ 
wpuld find some schools that would allow us to intervene and get rid of all- 
of these institutional processes that are reenacting the larger society and 
see if we could, in fact, influence the outcanes at the other end. I feel, 
like Professor Cohen, that eventually we have to go to an experimental de- 
sign, to get definitive answers. 
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.VII. ^CONCLUDING SUMMARY SESSION 

COMMENTS BY WILLIAM G> SPADY ' ' 
« , NAtl^NM, INSTITUTE OF, EDUCATION (SESSION' CHAIRMAN) 

DR. SPADY: I've been asked to Chair this final session only beckuse 

I WAS the only invited speaker who was from NIE, given that NIE sponsored 

the Conferen,*e as a learning vehicle both for us as an institute and for you 
I 

as professional colleagues. This responsibility I can manage, but I hope 
I'm not given the responsibility of being the ultimate Synthesizer of all 
that has gone on here for three days. 

I thought that w5 would try to have the people on gdrlinal pariel 
this morning react to and extend sane of the issues that were raised in our 
general discussion a short while ago.. And if there was one major and over-"~ 
riding issue, it seeiiied to revolve around the balance in the work we are an- 
alyzing and proposing between a more. If you will, "structural," "sociologi- 
cal," or "large-scale organiza^tional" perspective and a more "micro," "class- 
roon-oriented" oj "person oriented" reseaijch perspective. 

Perhaps the issu^ was originally phrased in a way that created some- • 
.^what of a false' d^chotomy~at least our responses tended to'emphasize that. ' 
But ,1 would like to work toward an interpretive, if not synthetic, strategy " 
here in the final session to see if there is seme real common ground between 
these twa opposites . Perhaps we can suggest a kind of research approach to 
this set of problems that would allow us, in fact, to link these two domains 
together, ' • 

Initially I would like to ask each of the panelists, in terms of the 
ideas presented to us', if .they have some particular perspective that they ' 
' might like to offer on this issue. Later we can allow for sane reaction 
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frca you in the audience to their points of view, how they see the work that 
they're doing, or how they see their overall 'interpretation of what we've 
attonpted to do*in the previous two days. 

So allow me to turn fi^st to the.person whose work has been most 
closely identified with a concern with the person and with individual vari- 
ables and what has been described as a more psychological orientation (whether 
that's correct or not) and ask Mr. Mehan if he would like to jump off the 
cliff first. . • ' ' 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARY SESSION, 
, - COMMENTS BY HUGH MEHAN 

« 

^ UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO 

I find it ironic that I am introduced as sitting on the far right 
given the way ethnomethodology is generally seen in the discipline of soci- 
ology. ^ 

I would like to respond to a number of comments made this morning and 
yesterday about the status of ethnomethodological researcl> in education • 
First I'd likl- to reply to Mr. Spady's comment that my work and other work 
in ethnomethodology is "person centered" and "psychological" in 'nature. I 
also heard it said during this morning's session that analysis done from 
an ethnomethodological and ethnographic point of view is psychological reduc- 
tionism. I'd like to say flat out that is not the case. Ethnomethodological 
studies do not reduce analysis to internal or private states. In* fact, the 
concluding point in my presentation yesterday was that notions like "abili- 
ties" could not be seen as private or internal states. Instead, they are 
emergent phenomena available only in interaction. 

One of the many cogent remarks* that Professor Lortie made yesterday 
in discussing my presentation had to do with a version of' a "Hegelian syn- 
thesis" between ethnomethodology and sociology. One form that such a synthe- 
sis might take could be through cooperative work between sociologists study- 
ing social structure and ethnomethodologists looking at interactional struc- 
turing activities'. 

I think I mentioned yesterday that I found Janej Mercer's book. Label- 
ing the Mentally Retarded, very helpful in that regard. The ethnomethodologi- 
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cal presentation of that study is of high quality in the sense that the re- 
sults are strongly located, it seems to me that Mercer's correlational study 
could be extended by an ethnonethodological study. Xh^ first stage would 
^ be a replication of Mercer's study in another setting. The structural fea- 
tures which are associated with the placement of student^^in educational 
categories like the mentally retarded would be obtained. Then, ,the interac- 
tional activities of school personnel along the various stages of the label- 
ing process would be examined to see how educational placement is accomplished. 
In that version of Lortie's synthesis, a quantitative and qualitative study 
.would be done together to locate both |Jie relations among social variables 
and the interactional work which structure. the social factors in the first 
place. 

A metaphor might be helpful to display what I mean by interactional 
structuring activities. A friend and I wire walking on one of the beautiful 
Monterey beaches yesterday near a pier. The pier consists of two parts, a 
fii^d and stable deck that remains visible and a set of pillars interacting ^ 
with the fluid environment maintaining that! structure, that are not always 
visible. I was struck by the fact that when the" tid^ is in, the pilings 
which hold up the pier are not visible. The pier just. appears to be on the 
water, when the tide is out, the pilings which hold it up become visible. 
My work is trying to reveal the 'activities which provide for' the visible 
social structure, often special work is necessary to expose the structuring 
activities. ' fi* 

A third domment made about interactiondfj studies this morning was that 
they are limited to the. study of dyads. That is not the cas*-. There is 
enough literature in ethnomethodolo\y-available that -shows that formal or- 
ganizations like the police ^lospitals , small groups like encounter groups, 
decision making processes, information processing activities can be studied 
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from this perspective. In addition to a,report about ethnomethodological . 
•studies in educational settings, I was proposing a metaphor for research in 
my presentation. ' A feature of ethncmethodological research in any setting 
is the attempt to ^et close to the phenomenon and capture it in its own terms 
'without laying an alien structure on top of it. 

^ I would also like to make clear that thesiTtildres are not being done 
to .criticize the particular teachers and testers you saw on the videotape. 
And that misunderstanding allows me to comment on an issue that I have been 
troubled by 'since the conference began. My concern is that professional re- 
searchers are at a c^bnference like this discussing the issues of the school 
•separated from the people that have to live those issues on a practical, day 
to day, basis. 

It is easy to make glib, offhand, and critical comments about the way 
schools are run. ^ wonder if the discussion we had this morning which was 
very critical of the way schools work, would have taken place if it had been 
in a school, with the principal and teachers sitting there. It is ^asy to 
go into a school, do a quick study, leave that school, and publish an article 
or book which says the schools are not meeting the needs of kids. I wonder 
if the participants at this conference or members of this association could 
not only gather infonttation about schools, but could also-' remain in the 
schools to worJc with school people to determine the next step in improving ■ 
education. 

Russ Ellis made an Mpoytant observation this morning: We must never 
■forget that people are -alwa^.s living their lives. Teachers hav^ to be in" 
schools day in and day, out. Their lives are filled with overwheLning practi- 
cal problems. Therefore, if we are going to do research in the schools that 
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is critical of people's practices we must face the consequences of what we " 
^e-saying ^out the way they kive their lives. Egon Bittner recently pub- 
lished a papet entitled "Objectivity and Realism in Sociology" in'which he ■ • 
says 'that research is invalid unless the researcher can live the lives of \ 
th^ peopl^ (s)he is studying. That charge does not mean "go native." it 
iinplies th^t the researcher must^eel the consequences of the day t6 day ac- 
tions of the people (s)he studies. If the researcher has not felt the weight 
of the practicalities of working with kids in schools under present circum- 
stances then, studies ^srhich. criticize the teacher or school are hollpw and 
empty. 

I am calling for more cooperative research between researchers and 
practitionerl^. My rule of thumb in research in schools is that I will not * 
engage in a project unless it is supported by all ^l^ents of the school. I . • 
seek not only school board approval, but teachers and parents must understand • 
^and accept the research. * I ;W.ll not do research without that acc4p1^nfce. • 
Nor will I make jcomments on aspects of classroom or testing interaction it 
conferences like, this or in published work unless I have conducted thatj anal- 
ysis with the, participants . ' 

■ One way I have found helpful to make _the results of interactional re- 
search available to school people is" through workshops. After I have gathered 
videotapes from classro^s and ahalyzed tKern, I have presented the analysis " ' 
to the teachers in workshops. The purpose here is to implement the result 
of research in practical setUngs, not just to have research results accumu- 
late in scholarly repositories. 

Another way to incorporate the results of interactional studies into 
school curricula is thro>igh teacher preparation prografis. /^tJident teachers 
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at UCSD'^ Teacher Education Program engage in ^nteractional analysis of 
videotapes taken during their practice teaching field experience. Here the 
purpose is not so much to report the results o^ research/buttb proUde 

t I 

prospective teachers with techniques by which they can (Continually analyze 
^e structure of their classroons. 

I think An prgaiJiSattsyi^like the Sociology of Education Association 
can help close the gap between mere talk at conf erenceL.,Jake this and the 
practical circumstances of teachers, children, and school offi\=i^ls. One 
way ttkdo t;his is to take Michelle Peterson's suggestion and stdp blaming 
the victims for the troubles in schools. That means suspending research 
which- exploits tekchers and students, and instead, conducting research which 
incorporates school people in cooperative roles. 

One- of the things that I hope will come out of this conference is an 
attempt to unify research and practice./ If theory cannot be merged with 
everyday practice, then I don't find it to be very valuable. 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARYV SESSION 
COMMENTS BY JANE MO^CBlT^ 
UNfVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE ^ 



DR. MERCER: The conversatidn^is morning disturbed me somewhat, be-' 
cause it seemed to me^^that we were lining u^v^along the old dimensions of psy- 
chology versus sociology; ethnomethodologists versus other types^of people. 
Actually, I feel the sort«of fcfhing that I have been doing is close to what 

4 

Bud Mehan has been doing. In fact, we've been corresponding, and I was ex- 
cited' about a papei; he wrote in which he was analyzing the interaction" frame 
within which test scores are produced. And you know, I said, my goodnebs, 
he is describing the process by which this score is generated and we get • 
differential outcomes that are very much related to the structures. 

This provided an explanatory framework for what you can find in the 
structures, but in the microcosm of the test situation itself and in how the 
score is negotiated. The paper that I read was particularly interesting be- 
cause he was analyzing the interaction between the tester and the Chiqanb 
chil<*; and the misunderstandings and misinterpretations that Were going on 
there that all build up to a score that's^ 15 points lower than av^!^. 

This adds another dimension to structural analysis. 1 don't think we 
ne^ to quarrel with each other on these issues because each person does the 
thiiig that he feels comfortable doing, one type of research helps explain 
whdt is found by other types of research at different levels. And so we 
shouldn't e^iaust ou^ves with these types of argufaents because, you know, 
I don't think we really have fundamental differences. j 
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i The other tiling tiiat troubled me was the concern about psychological 
^ reductionisin or whatever. Are we struggling again with some Jcind of identity 
crisis where we have to prove that we're different and we're special? i 
tiiink we have to build oy own models. I person'ally feel much mor^ comf ort- 
. able with a model that's essentially symbolic interactionist, that takes the 
sociaf structure as the independent variable, that sees the personalities, 
the behaviors, attitudes and so forth as outcomes of the structure. You put 
^ people into certain types of roles with certain types of expectations ,, their 
• .behavior becomes molded b^ those expectations, and the positive and negative 
sanctions they recei;^e. So th| behaviors are the outcomes of the roles which 
are defined within the structures, and if people behave in certain ways even- 
tually you're going to have to modify tiieir attitudes or they Ire going to 
suffer from cognitive dissonance if their attitudes are quite differe^nt from 
their behaviors. And in this way they're either goi^g to modify their atti- 
tudes so they conform with the behaviors and roles, or they 're 'going to get 
^out. And you know, I really don't have any trouble with this, because within 
symbolic Interactiinism, what is the personality structure but a reflection 
of the social structure? Why should we be hung up on this? 

But each of us can select the framework we feel most comfortable with. 
I feel most comfortable seeing the structure as an independent variable, the 
behaviors and attitudes as, over time, outcomes, ^ou might feel more com- 
fortable caning in from the other way. But it seems to me that we have with- 
in our own discipline a theoretical framework that helps to integrate the 
twd/ so we shouldn't be arguing with each other about these issues. There 
are more qritical things, to be concerned with than our own identity crisis or 
«rhatever. I don'-t know whether I'm being fair or not, but I remember the 
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first night we were here there was a list of questions that we were asked to 
consider. And I don't think we've gotten to the three 'questions". We'v^ 
gone clear around. 

Maybe this was a skirting of son^ of the hard issues, which are really 
value dilemmas, which are concerned with policy research. What are the is- 
sues in policy research; the concerns for policy type models? should we be 
involved in policy research at all, or under wh^t circumstahce??. 

And maybe I feel this particularly keenly because I've been involved ' 
in the last three days, along with Russ Ellis, with what was-a very agonizing 
process in working with the civil Rights Conmission sorting out values about 
certain types of research and policy questions. We were deep in the field of 
ethics and values, and decisions were made, not on the basis of sane empiri- 
cal studies, but on some other basis, which I think we need to discuss as • 
socioa^ogists, especially sociologists of education, because most of what we 
do is ^omehow going to have an impact upon-^licy* And I don't think we " ' 
should go into this willy-nilly. I think we should try to-do it self-con- 
sciously and-^arefuUy, looking for the hidden agendas, making rather care- 
ful value decisions. 'And it would help to have a group like this talk 'about, 
these dilemmas to eacfi other; to have us sort out together some of these very 
real moral and -ethical problems. At leasf,. I seem to face them day to day. 
I presume you do. And I wish we could talk a bit about that before this . 
conference closes, pr else- have another conference ^nd direct oi^rselves to 
these '^estions. 
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. ( CONCLUDING SUMMARY SESSION 

COMMENTS By. WILLIAM A3. SPADY 
. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

^" DR. SPADY: " Jane Mercer raises one issue which I would just like to 

. clarify for a moment as a major point of the conference, and that's some- ' 
t^ing that just has struck me for the first time, may&^ because'l'm a little 
slow. In talking. about the effects of social stracture on.people mediated 
by r^e structures or what I might call normative structures' that occur in 
those ^ystems, we have focus4d on only one subset of the relevant issues sub- 
sumed ^nder the titl^ of our conference,^' "Sociology of the School and School- 
ing." Indeed, there could have been quite another set of problems that we \ 
paid closer attention to, which might serve as the' focus of our next confer- ' 
ence;' there are other kinds bf more "structurally oriented" problems of ~ 
schooUng, where we might talk about how certain structural features affect 
- others; or, in , fact, try to reverse the nature of ouV attention today and ' 
.consider sajr, how, in fact, clientele or whatever affect the kinds of educa- 
tional structures we create and maintain. 

But we have, L believe, worked with that kind of causal midel implic- 
itly in mind.- I just wanted to bring that distinction to your attention. 

t 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARY SESSION 
COMMENTS BY BURTON R, CLARK 

YALE UNIVERSITY * . / 

DR. CLARK: We seeni to be getting here, near. the end, to the problems 
of leveL of analysis, which certainly i^ a proper concern. My own levels of 
analysis happen to be a long way away from where the et^onethodologists and 
Jane Hex;per are'. I'm off looking at academic power in national systems 
around the world at levels from that of the department or the chair-holding 
professor up to the level ^ the national government. That is a long way 
away, from the situation of the, teacher and student in American schools. 

Yet, in spirit, I feel close to what the ethnomethodologists do and ' 
what Jane Mercer does. Mehan was indicating that to *ork at a micro- 

level in sociology need not involve a psychological reductionism. I want to 
emphasize the point. If there are any violent sociolojical determinists ■ 
around, it is the ethnonethodologists and Irving Goffman. Goffman will give 
nothing to psychology. He takes psychology and pulls its subject matter over 
into sociology, ahd he won't even give them individual differences in charac- 
ter and personally-determined action in the interstices of rples. It be- 
comes a matter of individuals holding roles at a distance in highly predict- 
able ways. So there is no giving away,' then, of sociological territory. )f 
anything, it's just the opposite. s 

Now, in terms of levels, at any one t^e and at any one level, we have 
to take certain things as givens The PSAC Report op Youth on which I worked 
had to skip certain topics and certain levels in order to concentrate at all. 

# 

It was almost- barbaric not to have taken race and class more seriously than' 
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we did. The decision not to was a critical one and .was made in order to fo- 
cus on all youth and at fairly broad Revels, You can readily note that we* 
never got down to the classrocm level of, interaction, leaving us weak in 
the sociology of learning. Thus, there are huge holes in that particular 
report, in terms of levels at which various social scientists are working. ' 

It is simply the case that no one can work at all the levels. We 
must expect people to specialize and to maximize their ways of seeing^ 

vAiich will then always be ways of not seeing.^ ^ 

w 

Secondly, I want to support earlier comments about the sins of the 

\ 

expert, an easy thing for us to begin to fall into in sociology, especially 
as we attempt to catch up with economists and psychologists in the giving of 
advice to governments at the broadest level. We can easily fall' into criti- 
cism of individual actors, particularly the American school teacher, who has; 
come under violent attack from so many quarters in the last ten to twenty 
years. The easy criticism is now probably counterproductive in a major way, 
in promoting a loss of confidence and eliciting the kinds of reactions that 
people makfe from a defensive- posture. But one of the things that we ought 
not do in sociology is blame individuals: that's for 'other people. We are 
in the business of looking at structure-induced behavioV and situationally 
induced \behav*r. One of the great features of sociologL in terms of talk- 
ing to and about individual actors, is how much you- take tke burden off of 
them, to ^e point where we can more properly be charged wi^ being irrespon- 
sible in letting the individuals off the hook too much. If w\ take our own 
styles of analysis seriously and seek situations and structured that are 
serious constraints and pressures on behavior, then we are not ^jing to easily 
blame the individuals ' that we happen to be observing for what is Wong in the 
sys tern . . * ■ 
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CONCLUDING SUMMARY SESSION 
^ ' COMMENTS BY CHARLES BIDWELL 
, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

» 

DR. BIDWELL: I 've. been listening to the issues' that have been raised 
here at Asilomat, and I've become a' little uncertain -ftbout than, maybe a 
little impatient with than. 

We socidlogists like to form ourselves into schools, and we spend an 
enormous amount of time and an enormous' amounj: of energy fighting one school 
with another, trying to establish some "true" position for sociology— the 
phenomenological view, the .^Ihict view, or what you will. Somehow one 
point of view must be overriding, and each is "thought to have its own method- 
getting in close, or sitting in the armchair, or doing surveys, or construct-, 
ing mathematical models. • % 

Vet all this controversy is largely irrelevant to doing sociology. I 
assume that our primary objective asrsociologists— though of coCirse we may* 
have other objectives in other roles—is to establish more or less reliable 
and generalizable knowledge about social phenomena. 1 also assume that there 
are many ways in which reliable knowledge^" cah^bej^btained and that the choice 
of the method must be determined primarily by the problon that one wants to 
attack. 

If the methpd chosen is .appropriate to the problan^ then the ta3k is 
to use it so thdt ^ will yield more reliable, more generalizable knowledge 
after one gets through thaii we 'had before. This is as^ true of, field work" and 
pftenomenological inquiry, as "it is on any other variety of social research. 
From this perspective Mehan's presentation yesterday afternoon was to me a 
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revelation, for it suggested one way in which a phenomenological approach 
can yield reliable evidence. Sq, too, Dan Lortie pinpointed 'the issue of 
reliable knowledge in field work when he spoke yesterday about the necessity 
for computing rates from field work data. 

There's a seduction' in every kind of sociological method, but a spe- 
cial seduction in field work: that one can know the situation, understand * 
it, appreciate it— all intuitively— and find a self-justrifying satisfaction 
in that intuition. Tl>^n the investigator forgets whether what he knows can 
be communicated reliably, whether the work can be replicated, whether his 
knowledge is more than private. 

I'm as impatient as many others here with Bales '» interaction process 

analysij as a specif ic" method. . It has its flaws. The categories are crude, 

and they are many times off the point. But Bales had among his primary con- 

/ ■ 

earns to pupvide for replicable, reliable evider/ce. That concern we all 

* « 

must share. • * " 

' We must be self-conscious about it, but not paralyzed by it. Some' of 
my graduate studeqjts become so worried by the thought that they\omehow aren' 
measuring ade<|uately that they stop ttieir research. In this connection I 
can't resist telling a little story. In stone on the facade of the Social 
Science Research Building at Chicago is a quotation from Lord Kelvin: "if 
you cannot measure your knowledge is meager and unsatisfactory." 

e » 

Frank Knight, one of the founding jnembers of the Chicago school of 
economics, was standing in front of that building one day With a colleague 
looking up at that quotation. He tead it aloud and said, "Damn it, if you 
can't Measure Accurately, measure anyhow-" There is a certain merit in what 
he had to say. " We must try to develop as strong theories as we can, so that 

2 'i "-t 
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we will have some confidence that because, in part, §f what we will ig«iore 
and despite the n/easurement errors that inevitably we will make, our research 
•WJ.H furth'sa: knowledfcfe. ' .. 

Indeed, having reliable, generalizable knowledge 'rests on the ability 
toifabstract confidently from the confusion of everyday life, it is not only 
a matt'er of accurate measurement, but also of knowing what to measure and 
what to ignore. Nothing vety fruitful will .result if the investigator '-is 
.preoccupied with trying "tb describe everything, measure everything and be 
perfectly respc^nslve and complete ih his representation of "reality"." It is 
an impossible task,' W6 dor^'t do it in everyday life, for as we*have said 
ylrepeatedly in this.' conference, we construct -the "reality" of everyday life. 
' We .construct "reality" also in social science, but subject to specific pur- 
poses, propositions ^nd proc e<fural/ canons . ♦ 

N"?" ifrwojild like to make a few. comments about the issue- of levels' of 
analysis in sociology ^g^i^ that^.-the sociologist is" animated ^y an in- 
terest in "social facts";" let's say in'such "structuralist" phenomena as the 
relationship between complexity' 4nd .administrative 'intensity in school organ- 
i^^ons. Propositions about relationships Of this kind^may be testable and 
useful, but they are not, .by themselves,* satisfying if the sociologist 4lst> ' 
is interested in understanding. He may know that the relationship is there, 
but he doesn't know why it's there. If you'll examine 'the work, for instance. 
Of Peter Blau, you will discover that he makes pertain assumptions about the 
actions of people. Thus, he argues that structural complexity induces prob"- ^ 
lems of coordination; to which soneohe must respond. Spans of ^control get 
out of hand, and so more Administrators arW added. / - " * ^ 

Thei(:e are, in sljort, day-to-day prpblems that are confronted and atted 
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emerge. Understanding the structural change comes when structure is seen as 
emerging from the acts of persons. Yet if Social structure emer^ from 
personal acts, these acts are constrained by social structure. 

Let me give a simple example. In my work on universitiesl-lc^ve dis- 
covered that the interactibn between people is very important for the values 

/ and norms that undergraduates learn. As certain values and norms are learned, 

[ 

the structure of interaction changes. But I also have found that structural 
characteristics, for instance, of academic departments amplify, mute or" 
channel the consequences of interaction for the acquisition of values and ' " 

^orma. Thus, a given rate of interiction between student and student will 
have .more powerful effects if the department has a lounge or a library where 
everybody comes together, 

. This finding suggests tha* amplifying processes are at work: a struc- 
tural facilitation of^ interaction that is not simply embedded in the act±ons 
of people, though it affects their acts. The structural property of the de- 
partment \ the pre^ce or absence of , a lounge or library) had resulted from 

-things that people dik, but it later transcended these acts. 

W^'re beginning to develop relatively sophisticated statistical de- 

4. 

signs for dealing Vith the connections between social structure and the acts 
of persons. These designs may help us to understand social phenomena in 
their complexity without either drowning in data or committing ourselves to 
limiting schools bf thought. Our task, after all, is to look at the real 
world in an abstracting, generalizing, and relatively Reliable way. This 
task demands that we free ourselves of the ideologies of 'schools of thought, 
focus on the theoretically tough, but interesting problems, and use whatever 
is the most appropriate metho'd with as much rigor as it allows. 
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y CONCLUDING SUMMARY SESStOW 

COMMENTS BY WILLIAM G. SPADY C 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

, DR. SPADY: I will make just a very brief point to amplify one thing 
that I didn't say yesterday about my own models, which bears on the ^cerns 
that weJe raised this morning, both by some of the participants here and in 
the general discussion. And th^t is what the 16-fold ty^^y that I gen- 
erated ^:o -discuss the nature of . authority ^d legitimacy as it applies to 
the -interaction at the classroom level between teacher and student' is some- 
thing that 'you might think of applying at one higher level of analys^y" I 
am referring to the nature of the normative structure of the school as it 
applies to r4lations between administra|6ors and teachers. This macro system 
helps to create and reinforce that normative climate that we mentioned just 
a while ago such that - teachers may well feel constrained about the kind of 
control and authority .that they attempt to use in the classroom. 

Therefore, at the wi thin-school level we have at least two kinds of 
sublevels to be conce^rned about: one is th^ closed-door classroom, if ygu 
will,, and what goes on between teacher and student, ^t the model does; not. 
imply that exclusively. The model in effect presupposes that the kinds of 
approaches, norms, authority modes, is well as attempt§^at legitimating au- 
thority, that may be used by the teacher would be constrained very much by 
the kinds orientations and approaches to legitimacy and authority taken 
by^the administrators in the school. You could take that 16-fold table and, 
ask to what extent does this apply to school principals , In the sane way that 
^ou can ask how it applies to teachers themselves. 
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And, of course, you can attempt then to push the analysis even fur^ 
in talking about.school principals themselves being* responsive to an admir^- 
.strative hierarchy that they want to' climb and meeting the norms and expecta- 
tions of -their, superiors, et cetera! Their attention to their role and def- 
inition of their :;ole ar^ going to be predicated on tiieir expectations abojit 
what their superiors are looking for and the kinds of rewards that they might * 
provide. * . ^ « 

All of t±is reirlforces the points that both Bob Dreeben made yester-. 
day in commentin/on my paper aixi that Dan Lortie made iiv t^e '|^ternoon about 
the teacher being really at the bottom of this hierarchy and having to repre- 
sent not only what he is as a person, but the whole load of ^tuff that comes 
tumbling down from ''the top of the school system in tanns of mutually rein- 
forcing expectations and demands . 

The question that interests me most, because I will admit my philosoph- 
ical bias toward the Type 1 Uachep, is if Type 1 teachers are'good both for 
teaching and for students, how many Type 1 teachers are going to survive in 
a system that essentially is espousing cl kind of Type. 16, highly bureaucratic 
orientation. 

That is an empirical question that operates at two levels. One, will 
a Type 16-oriented system even want to recruit potential Type 1 ^eachers into 
its system; and two, then how do the potential subcultures within the teach- ' 
ing cadre-and I don't mean to imply in any sense that teaching is homogene- 
ous-how do the varying subcultures within teaching that may, in fact, coalesce 
around either a Type 1 or Type 16 orientation attempt to socialize new tedchfers 
to make them either more Type 1-ish or more Type .16-ish in the way they treat ' 
Students. 
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^ So .there are several different levels of analysis "that one can use 

in applying that model, which I hope helps to bridge s'^of the gap betwee 
larger .ystem questions or macro levels of analysis and concp^i with the 
more micro level or classroom level of ultinate interaction that seemed to 
be most implied in my discussion. 




APPENDIX 



THE- SOCIOLOGY 0? 'EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 



The Sociology of Education Association is a non-profit voluntary association 
formed by a number of California sociologists in the winter of 1972-73. its 
purposes formally stated are: \ 



(1) 
(2) 

(3) 



To advance the field of sociology of education;' 
To foster intellectual exchange and social relationships . 
among its members; and ^ ' 

To serve the professional and scientific needs of people en- 
gaged in the field of sociology of education. 



To this end S.,E.A'. has held two major conferences. The first, at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, ios Angeles, in March. 1973, was attended By about, 
fifty people who enthusiastically endojrsed the concept of such art associa- 
tion. The second conference, at Asilomar state Conference Grounds near 
Monterey in February, 1974, was attended by three times that.riumber*. The 
organization plans to hold similar annual meetings in the future as well as 
one-day meetings' throughout the year devoted to special topics. 

Membership in S E A is open to all persons with, an interest and involvement 
in the -field of sociology of education. There is one class of membership. 
Dues for students enrolled in^^ degree program are three dollars per year. 
Dues for all others are six dollars per year. 

Officers and members of the board of directors of S E A for the 1974 year" 
are as follows: i * 

''President: Audrey J. Schwartz, .University of Southern California 
Vice President: David O'Shea, University of California, Los Angeles 
Secretary-Treasurer ^ Dorothy Meier, California State University, Northridge 

Directors : j " j ^ 

Dudley Blake, cilifornia Stat^ University, Northridge 
Eleanor Bluirtfenbe\g, Anti-Defamation League, Lo^ -Angeles 
Robert CalatrelloV California State College, Dominguez Hills ^ 
C. Wayne Gordon^ University of California, Los .Angeles • 
David McKeir, California State University, Fresno 
■Julie Stulac, Stanford , University, Stanford 
Richard Thiel, California State University) NorthfiHge 
Robert Wenkert, University of Calif ornia, Berkeley 
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